Living to lenrn together: Sara 
Parker looks at efforts to 

integrate ARABS and 
JEWS in Israeli universities. 
Can fear and suspicion give 
way to genuine cooperation 
and understanding?(page 11 ) 

The need to put academic 
akillstowork jnthe 
community has heightened 
theprome of CONTINUING 
EDUCATION within 
Britain’s universities. 

Felicity Jones talks to two 
department heads about new 
initiatives and hopes (page 
12 ) 




I "Cnsis" is an overworked word. Eilhcr 
ii is used as one of those banal 
last-food media cliches that has been 
lasted so often that it has lost any 
flavour of sharp meaning; or it is used 
as tired apoea lytic incantation by those 
with a naively millenarian view of 
modern society, and so descends into a 
private buzz- word for introverted poli- 
tical cliques. So “crisis’* lias become r 
word best avoided hy us stern pragma t- 

But what other word can be used to 
describe the present condition of Bri- 
tain s universities? The supporting 
facts are bbcfc enough. For ft ycaif 
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The policy crisis 

orked word. Eilhcr honvp r _f,.r * ... . . 


be over- for some. According to them 
a niter tougher university system will 
emerge. So the universities must be 
patjent and in the meantime maintain 
their morale. 

This Is not a credible argument - and 
no only because there seems be as 
little prospect of the university cuts 
coming to an end under present poliric- 

3 Sf?W« as of tae ,o ng amici- 



°f secular opinion turned against the 
universities; the evidence for this is 
more emotional than reasonable. It is 
not that a virulently anti-university 
Government came to fortuitous pow- 
er: With we I siennllpH i:u 


iwi iuuuu^ now- 

fhl n h W i ? i e na,,e d exceptions like 

nf Nnrfk V n,V i rsily ' lhe ™lytcehnic 
of North London and the (former) 

Social Science Research Council there 

IS no Strong evidenrr (hut i ha 



I SS?=¥=S= 

sswTBsa 

fa? B ^r^b V lS'"™ ug I he ForT^;™; 8 ^ d mmani,cd '"em Ye', ,h“!V£ar? is be f’ ,wn 

their planning has been disrupted and the oppoSre Tf dccade policy »«mbled along beB 

SSrHS'-H EES 2 EE 0 
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Peter Aspaen talks to 
RONALD DWORKIN, 
professor ofjuriaprudence at 
Oxford and scholar of civil 
. rights (page 13L 

g^MlTAUAN 

PRINTING was the most 
significant of its time but up 
till now it has not been 
possi ble for researchers to 
iocate surviving edi tions 
Conor Fahy looks at the 
Censimento, a massi ve 
census (page 17) 

EVOLUTION re-examined: 
k'aui Hanrey reviews two new 
studies of evolutionary 
7 ^^}. “a theory in criBiB”, 
while David Hull examines 
the first volume of Ch arles 

Darwin’s collected 
correspond ence (page 19) 
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i ' , — . — - Kuiiviumi u uv in- 

creusmgjy brief periods of dishonest 
normality Iros become established as 
I the pit tern of the [inivcrsitics* un- 
development. Soon, with the cumula- 
tive effect of an annual 2 per cent cut 
stretching into an unremitting future, 
there will be no more pause for 
complacent breath; the crisis will have 
become permanent. 

inr5 , Ih.f ee f il, ? s are ev , en more impor- 
iSff5- facls . , P P™ du cing a sense of 
accelerating crisis. Too many people in 
universities say things like 4 isn't fun 

n!2L m k re h,d *" within be- 

JSn banality of such English under- 
statement is the dead prospect of 
scholarly and scientific underachieve- 
ment of an intellectual sterility that 

niU. h . . COnse ? uences well into the 
century. As another academic 
year closes, its summer routine of 
examination, graduation and congra- 

i Hifr >n i C . orn ? ,e, the universities find 
it difficult to feci themselves that sense 
S “ n . aclu evcd self-satisfaction they 
have given their students. . y 

- ™ ii — ,o 


ren( S p3iky ly Im ° an 11 55 «K- 

First in the mid 1970s the old 

ag g TT- * ith 1,5 assu ™nce of 
secure and growing university income 

rh n of Wept away ‘ After lwo years of 
chaotic improvisation, a precarious 
recovery took place in the Callaghan 
W,th a rolling triennium Is a 
pallid successor to the gilt-edged quin- 
quennium. That recovery in turn was 
disrupted when in 1975, despite “ 
promise of level-funding, the new 
Government introduced 
fct-sil liy (and now much 
modified) policy of ’Tull cost" fees for 

MeSo™ 5 Wh ' Ch “ niver!i - 

A y ? ar later in the winter of 1980 
even the mirage of level-funding dis- 
appeared when Mrs Thatcher’s Gov- 
ernment ordered its first real assault on 
public expenditure. The fSlowfnS 
summer the UGC was left with thf 
unpalatable task of sharing out the 
resulting 15 per cent ctits W?Uch wic . 

irassE-tt 


--- maicner s deter- 

mination to clobber public exoendi- 

r lull cost fees for overseas students) 
Only belatedly did anything rccogniz- 
?Q«i un,versi *y PoHcy emerge. In 
?, 8 ‘ ° never even 


e^’vs jssjsfea 

immediate decisions, just to stav 
academically and in lhe wor? ca£s 
financially viable. 

J'®? ye* clear that this lesson has 

that this represents a kind of capituin- i 
Hon to the DOliticianc M»«h- .L- 


The approach Ing vacation seems to J^sulting fS per cent cuts' Which were • - 8rialM 

offer liitfe oppommity^ for) MvmSf , hc involuntary contribL! 

five reflection. Instead it o7fersnm J* !° ^national endeavour fo Sea 8? tho . d cpartment 
moral exhaustion, around which hover St J h P? C .? rather hisl rionic fire one-sheenJ! 5 nCW quick ' 

Kir nc f7 ain orbit othcr emotions like n£2L5 ebate 1 a conlribu ted to this vers’itv nlanfni’ ^ n'^?k Pproach to uni- 

Srl? tir l i 5 m ; anl i"inteflcctualism and P S recover y of morale. that unfesl SiSn® 1 SI T p, ° Iruth is 

political deference that should have no Vi *?, ■* no respite, indeed R works very fast 

place in a free university tradition Few nrS 8 ^ u C j j Vel 'tondlng, which H the the emnrS .2 ve ltt !° in , nuence over 

escape from this ambiguous mood- in had demfl nded in its strategy it can hnifp^^rr^ of rat l°nalizalion; 

contrast to five years ago even thVm’oS was . nev " a feasible outramf roXhSL® oiT " nQ .usefol guidance 

protected and the most successful feel Instp ad universities were told well nf m.i C C i?^ cred universities. Some 

the dull hostility nf rh« 1 non! 51 fee * before the publication nf rh* .course believe that detailed I inn 


Vi..ir u raosi successful feel 
the dull hostility of the 1980s 

ties* SrhE' S P ! e °" tsi i e 0)6 unlversi- 
m ' and 5fe U n VerSI,y Qrants Commit- 
“S 1 Department of Education 
and Science, will complain that this is 

fi!in™' Bg ®Iu- ,ed P c>rtra ' t of the st «e of 
feeling within them. Even if they are 

fmceo to concede that morale fi E 
they will insist that such feelings are 
UI I r< £ S0 5£ b,e or unnecessarily oessi 
mistie. They will defend themsS 


will aiviie P. n,ll «mism. They have no ondnn T... . I,iversiIlcs will 

win argue that the universities* nresem IJu" 0 9P* on but to propose the 

rpcsl-prcpcrily,) w 0rld thalwillM0n S^K'lKaSEfc 


dui mere was to be no resnite * u , UVjlJ works very fast 

fggM* ^-funding, which ^the he emJ h 2 Ve ,itt,e Influence over 
UGC had demanded In its strate© ° f rati °nalization; 

ad "«i was never a feasible outcomf ° ofl *5 nQ . usefu l guidance 

Instead universities were told well nf SU, Ble apJered universities. Some 
before the publication of the alleaedlv b u ev > e lhat de,ai fe d UGC 

Kene-setting Green Paper, to prepare SSThL? ^ - last *^8 universities 

for 2 per cent cuts a year comoouiid I? i th t 11 18 either in vain or 

stretching away into the 199 oi >0 penucious; certainly the committee’s 
J»™. report with is offetS ^ g?,?™' ^ ■ft"®* is 

Jf fenguaae provided a further that is a sub J«t 

*, rt . s!,arp fpsychological) shock w . ee ^' t0 w nte off the 


s Dear Professor Lapping, 

! y"arTuii y rJ^ 

will re caU lhal !he profeao r |,i S 
fef “ch course is now Sm 
books, all of which must already fatb 
stock, and two of which mus/han 
Mme relevance to your ‘'assoclaief 
department - this year, the dmit 
ment of neurosurgery.) *** 

rt „ W . bUe r “ writing, may 1 also w 
on the sad news that our 
JfJrarian, Dr Sieveking, w«| 
with us during the coming a cadent 

thafi t<,r ndeed any of ,he ye®* tihr 

As you will know, Dr Slevekki 
was highly respected in this uairerf 
*/;, f v en during those difficult pat- 
Atkinson days, when his determini. 
Uon to find extra storage space soils 
we might move nearer to the coo apt 
of the “self-renewing” library kd to 
that unfortunate overstocking of hh 
own bedroom and the tragic gusta- 
tion of Mrs Sieveking - even during 
those years he maintained a sense « 
dignity and determination which ms 
an inspiration to all of us “behind fa 
issue desk”. 

JI J rue i there was the occasional 
difference of opinion with colleagues, 
particularly over the introduction of 
the GEAC Issuing system. Dr Sievrk- 
ing was essentially a librarian tftfce 
~4Ud school-ami -al wsp-MMabw 1 -- 
that the tradltkmal system of stamp- 
ing books with the dale (Us m 

E reference was for red Ink) was aa 
nportant psychological device for 
establishing in the borrower’s mbd 
that the book was someone die’s 
property. 

None of this suggested, however, 
that he would react so strongly to the 
V-C’s decision following the third 
great periodical review, that Tke 
Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society 
Should h« rllavtnflntifid OO the ! 


should be discontinued on 
grounds that Aristotle was “unlll 
to become a major technolog 
growth area” in the Immediate 
tore. 

Given the vice chancellor’s i 
post-Jarratt powers (you may ki 
already that he has changed bis 
to “President” and arranged Tor 
erection of a small podium in O 
mlttee Room W208 so as to aDoff I 
to speak with slightly more autho 
to the professorial board) confroi 
lion was inevitable. 

It was a very brief episode. ' 
vice chancellor entered the libr 
with the deputy head porter i 
demanded that Sieveking band o 
the most recent copy of the Join 
(VolXfV. No. 1076.pp 1-184), F< 



The decision to 


ino «« a * spend their ; 

New chance for youth 

linSeiS reu- wo H ld be little cularlvin th* 


r n 0 «P ed ! ent end desperate devices 
Darwinian' jungle” and to^en^tha? 

X wffh 

2ffi be abIe *° tbjnk their way out of 
^before they cm 
spend their way out of it. 3 


U.J. Watson on Shaw’s 

letters :r few would areue with nPn««" ,M ^ Hna ino college or em- wi,:™ *! ,c 1 ia - ™ revamped 

VfeLukn Marahall SgaSSSSStt 

McLuhan fundamental changes in the Dr OP rnJf m l P ui. Ve the *»ntent of the Snfmum °j l,y ^ vcn weeks *° *be 

Profile ofThomas Kuhn , 

What^ll Sir Keith find at cha "“ toT^cTir k° 

pssssl 


aievesing to trout 01 toe ivkai. 
with lhe Proceedings clasped 1 
chest: Use vice chancellor ec 
impressive in his Camta 
academic gown and thlgh-li 
black boots. And then Slev 

el Ntnlai M. 1 *- - **■— -*^* 



of the F«Pccts ofTtoSds' g freemen t between 
ramme can live up to "he emS ^ how L , thjs wwffln practice 

fp°take ! mg them^U. 8Pr0paSed and monitor- 


uvuu. Ana men 

simply capitulated, siinultane 
handing over the Proceedings i 
letter of resignation. 

Asad loss. But then as your D 


a bin loss* mu men aa jvui ■ 
Piercemuller was saying to n 
other day when I bumped bit 
outside the LotsoFun Leisure A 
in town, our loss is probably 

•vlafl 1 Anlat TLmh manIoIiiId BJU 


although Pm not certain if his 
of periodicals Is as extensive 
might wish. It’s difficult U 
precisely. Those I25s fair!) 
through Grantham. 

Please give my regards to Mrs 
blng, 

Best ^wishes, 

R. Todfiunter ’ ; * ■ ■ 1 

^rki.r ¥ it.— 1 n._ l— — _*« Art. 
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Marius, the famous sbowj 
horse, has been marketed for 


Wales Polytechnic student Fiona 
Rodgers (left) as part of her business 
studies higher national diploma. 


showjumping A 1 n 

A horse for 


Marius earned £100,000 when rid- 
den by Use late Caroline Bradley, 
winning among other trophies .the 
Queen Elizabeth Cup. After Miss 
Bradley died the Dutch-born stallion 
disappeared Into obscurity, became 
111, and was eventually discovered and 


a course 

bought for a few hundred pounds by 
Wales poly business studies lecturer 
Miss Margot Esher (right). 

Miss Esher nursed film back to 
health, and decided to market Mm 
for stud. Fiona was looking for a 


PCL management 
rapped over Libya 


by Karen Gold 0 f the Libyan deal. On finance the 

Senior management at the Polytechnic audit report says there was no evidence 

of Central London foiled to exercise on limitB of expenditure on single items 

financial control over the polytechnic's or overall on Dr Moore, nor did the 

international activities, leading to n poly’s finance officer check the validity 
£220,000 deficit on n broken contract of expenditure by referring to a 
with Libya, according to two confidcn- budget. There was no provision in the 
tial reports going to the polytechnic's budget for purchasing equipment, and 
court on Monday. no budget for £800,000 spent since July 

The reports are by a special commit- 1983. Tenders were not sought for 

tee set up by the court to investigate £230,000 of equipment and no inven- 

the Libyan affair, and by the Greater toiy or stock taking was done. The 

London Council audit branch. Both deficit on the project Is still increasing 
are highly critical of the polytechnic’s by £6,000 a month, while equipment 
renior mangement, ana of Dr Bill belonging to PCL remains in Malta. 
Moore, the former head of PCL Inter- On staffing, the audit report says Dr 
national Services who set up the 1983 Moore alone initiated teachers’ con- 

contract to teach Libyan students in tracts although these were processed 

Malta later broken off by the Libyans. through the polytechnic personnel 
The audit report says there was office; he appointed them, varied their 

failure to exerdse proper control over scales of payment and conditions of 
the Malta project at all levels of PCL service anu made ex gratia settlements, 

management, and that even after the He also renewed his wife's contract 
weakness leading to this had been with International Services 
drawn to management and court atten- The Libyans Bie understood to have 

tioh, no effective action had dealt withdrawn from the college after their 
with it. course was not accredited by the 

The co mmi ttee of inquiry's report Business and Technician Education 
sajrs it “discovered with alarm that Council. 

within PCL Dr Moore was unique in The inquire says that unsound 
his unaccountability to anyone and his decision-making and extremely sloppy 
ability to bypass PCL procedures and administrative actions, compounded 
conventions on finance and financial by an absence of professional savice, 
control. Systems applicable to ail led to the complete Inability of PCL to 
members of staff, up to and including deliver accreditation in respect of the 
die rector, did not seem to apply to Dr BTEC course". 

Moore." The reports’ recommendations to 

“As heod of the institution, the the court include ammnttog a qual- 
responsibility stopped at the rector's ifled accountant to PCL, restructuring 
de f*" the report continues. "The com* of the polytechnic s 8 0V ® r ®“jS * J 
nuttee expects the rector to acknow- improve accountability, a mil auait oi 
ledge the pressing need to reinforce PCL’s international a H nd 

and readdress the requirements of further international activities unm 
management. The necessity to streng- this is done and a review of structure 
then lines of accountability is self- and systems of management in me 
evident." ooivtechnlc. Monday’s court meeting 


by David Jobbins 

The fate of a carefully-balanced man- 
agement package designed to end the 
college lecturers’ pay dispute hangs in 
the balance with union leaden divided 
over its acceptability as a basis for 
negotiation. 

The potential deal emerged from a 
12-hour session of the Buninam furth- 
er education committee and would 


are highly critical of the polytechnic’s 
renior mangement. ana of Dr Bill 
Moore, the former head of PCL Inter- 
national Services who set up the 1983 
contract to teach Libyan students in 
Malta later broken off by the Libyans. 

The audit report says there was 
failure to exerdse proper control over 
the Malta project at all levels of PCL 
management, and that even after the 
weakness leading to this had been 
drawn to management and court atten- 
tion, no effective action had dealt 
with it. 

The committee of inquiry's report 
says it “discovered with alarm that 


from the top of the lowest pay scale, 
and a further 2 per cent from Novem- 
ber 1 dependent on the presentation of 
a joint union-management report on 
structure talks and the prospects of 
clawing back some of the costs of the 
deal. ■ 

Although those at the top- of the 
Lecturer l scale will move automati- 
cally on to Lecturer 2 salaries under 
the plan, they will not havo the more 
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MoD set to pay 
£10m for campus 
research scheme 


project for her HND, and look 
Marius on. She designed a Marius 
logo, advertised him, offered him in 
competitons, Investigated artificial 
Insemination and recently the first 
foal he sired was born, 
jy Now another HND student at the 
er polytechnic is to lake on Marius for 
another year, while Miss Esher con- 
fo templates the possibility of the study 
m of the rise, fall and rise again of 
a Marius as the subject for a PhD. 

Union divided 
over pay deal 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
lhe Ministry of Defunct: is lu move 
iiHn (inivursiiics this year, with n 
ilftmillitm joint research scheme 
ml mi nisi ere if with the Stic net- and 
liiifliticcring Research Council. 

The scheme, to begin next mnnlli, is 
the first fruit nf efforts by science 
policy advisers to make direct links 
between the £2 billion a year defence 
research and development pro grim i me 
and the civil research effort. It will 
more than double the nmuuni of MoD 
sponsored work dune on campus. 

The _ ministry and the SERC 
agreed in principle to collaborate on 
research early ibis year, and their 
initiative was foreshadowed in the 
1985 defence estimates. Under the 
scheme now agreed, the ministry will 
invite universities to make grant ap- 
plications for basic research in ares of 
potential strategic interest. These will 
then be peer- reviewed by the SERC 
and vetted by defence officials, and 
funded jointly by the two agencies as 
agreed. 

The areas selected have not been 
disclosed, but qne likely to Include new 
materials, opto-electronlcs and com- 
puter technology. Universities wiki 
have until December 1 to submit 
applications, which will be similar to 


basic rescind), arid because it is under 
pressure to restrict staff munhers in its 
own research establishments. So there 
up|xr nr. every possibility it will expand 
university funding along these lines. 

Mr Colin E'iriiTing. director nf the 
ministry's research programmes, said 


id a computer conference in Edin- 
burgh earlier this month that officials 
Imu been examining the work of the 
US Defence Advanced Research Pro- 
jects Agency (DARPA). The agency 
spends large sums of US defence 
budget money on hasic research in 
universities. 

The ministry is also increasing sub- 
stantially its support for university 
studentships, it will expand its student 
engineers scheme from 10 to 14U 
undergraduates a year, urn) introduce 
new awards for science students. This 
uud other measures will increase the 
number of students with MoD support 
by 150 by the end of this year. 

The new research grants scheme is 
also the first significant example of a 
transfer of funds between different 
departments' research agencies. Tills 
more general issue appeared for the 
first time on the agenda of a Cabinet 
committee meeting this Wednesday. 

Sir Robin Nicholson, the chief sden- 


those for normal SERC grants. It is 
understood the MoD is prepared to 
put £10 million Into the scheme in the 
first year, with more money to follow if 
the response Is favourable. 

The Ministry currently accounts for 
more than half the £4.3 billion total 
Government spending on research and 
development, and puts about £400 mil- 
lion Into research work geared to 
foture weapons development, It now 
spends less than £10 mullon a year on 
contracts given to universities. 

During the negotiations leading to 
the new scheme, the Ministry put up 
alternative proposals to examine all 
grant applications to the SERC in the 
areas chosen by the military. But the 
council argues this would not be 
acceptable to the academic community 
as it would not give researchers the 
option of declining to apply Tor grants 
funded from the defence midget. 

The scheme will be watcheo closely 

M th the SERC and the Advisory 
for the Research Councils. 
Although it represents university re- 
search, there is already some concern 
on the ABRC nbout the price to be 
paid for bringing more university sci- 
entists Into the military orbit, and the 
possible effect on the balance of priori- 
ties Within the SERC. 

The MoD supports the scheme be- 
cause there are many areas of high 
technology where civilian and military 


tint in the Cabinet Office, prepared a 
paper for ministers outlining the prob- 
lems produced by separating consid- 
eration of research plans in different 
departments. 



Thomas Kuhn: 
an occasional 
revolutionary, 11 


continued on page 3 I needs depend on the same kinds of 


Joseph keeps up pressure on standards 


Government pressure on universities 
to do more to gurnrantee rigorous 
teaching and examination standards 
will continue, the Secretory of State for 
Education and Science Sir Keith 
Joseph has warned. 

Universities were under a particu- 
lar obligation to ensure quality be- 
cause - at present - they were not 
subject to external controls, said Sir 


led to the complete inability of PCL to Univerel ties were under a pnrticu- 

deliver accreditation in respect of the lar obligation to ensure quality be- 
BTEC course". cause - at present - they were not 

The reports’ recommendations to subject to external controls, said Sir 
the court include appointing a qual- Keith. He was speakirm at n confor- 
med accountant to PCL, restructuring cnce on the Government a Oreep Papw 
of the polytechnic’s government to on the development of W^ereduca- 

iMSt bilk,’ «S audit of 


search into Higher Education, and The 
TUBS 

“Preservation of standards in quality 
and examinations is something which, 
under present arrangements, I cbn only 

* • - , - 1 — fenlrU Frif tflPnil 


Increasing frequency to demonstrate 
to mo that they are doing so. 

“Although the Green Paper rejects 
the idea of a validating body for 
universities, I am still not convinced 
. that the universities In particular (be- 
cause they are free trout external 
quality control or investigation) are 
conscious enough of the weight of 
responsibility that they hear for the 
monitoring and preservation, of their 
own standards. 

“More needs to be done - and can be 
done - to provide public reassurance 
about teaching and examination stan- 
dards and develop programmes of staff 
appraisal and development.” 

Quality was • related to resources, 
staff, books, money- and equipment, 

. Inti-. It' tv a a nnt anAiiah . In 1 totl- -thn 


quality depended upon the provision 
of any particular historical level or 
resource, he said. 

M Whot disturbs me is that it is really 
only in the past two or three years . . . 
that the universities in particular have 
begun to pay serious, attention to 
questions of their arrangements and 
machinery for ensuring quality In 
teaching.* 

The Government would pursue its 
policy on quality Into research selectiv- 
ity, ho said, but, his concern in seeking 
respect for research and scholarship 
wns also that this should not be 
extended to “the second-rate". 

“I am unashamedly the enemy of 
whatever in higher education may be 
of poqr quality.- pretentious, over-, 

hlniun <ir unfit fnr Ih' niimnu> 11 
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The BBC has never had a Rood 
reputation for Its architectural 
efforts, whatever its successes with 
programmes on radio and television. 

.hi l £fo1 I ?' a iK« secmei1 10 me odJ thBt 
f*™. 1 buildings associated with (he 

But should be on the screen rather 
than on the ground. But its latest 
adventures In architecture suggest a 
condition of muddle and indecision 
that would destroy any programme 
and be enough to leave the screen 
blank. 

It has now been announced that the 
proposed new radfo headquarters in 
Langham Place will not be built. 

the corporation has bought 
tor £30 million a site at the White 
City, where they will build both a 
radio centre and offices, possibly 
empMng different Arias of 
architects for the different functions. 

So Foster Associates, who have been 

Z uS*? °?*l he Lnn 8 ham proposals 
for the last three years, may or may 
not continue with the job. The chair- 
man of the BBC has Indicated that he 
JEL n . of lW nk *he high-tech 
approach appropriate for the White 

Nonnan Foster's design for the 
radio headquarters that would have 

SSW. the ^"gham Hotel was 
brilliant In conception and promised 
to be a mqjor contribution to the 
development of architectural tech- 
nolt W* p° such a central site It 
would also have been a public e*- 

frX^° fSOd ^' s fo, to « mode™ 

mchitecture. The first designs 

tooni,, di on the she: 
once that had been corrected it gave 

252 n *S> of aesthetic as weft as 
technoloaLcal success. 

m nii^ have l cost al least £100 

3S5? ' Jt 0 * the architects had 

developed it as hr as the stage of 

£,«. n SL B 2. nsent arohltects* fees 
? mlllbn and £5 
^“"/^atiniewhen thellcencefec 
J? *“ dispute it is to be hoped 
spent* 13 * money has Profitably 

cemmi JL W ° Uld ! have chan B«* and 
completed one of the most character- 

btlc pieces of English town planning. 

TSEaJ'K 1 * •mrafci p5 

stolnifV* 0 " 1 dl i vta S a classteol- 
iy straight avenue horn the ton of 

Regent Street to Regent’s Par? ho 
produced a deliciously ingenious 
SjjS” J° th e change In um by 
SSJ 1 * th em round All Souls Lang- 
" a Julian known to 

Bw2rtrSlrt den ir 0f town planning. 
Broadcasting House, designed bv Val 

Myers In 1931, did noimng to lm- 
Jts extension after the 
Second World War destroyed the 
shyllne and diminished the effect of 
Ihe spire or All. Souls. 

fh e Langham Hotel by 
Giles and Murray 1864 done much to 
improve the environment. It is clum- 

JESfff «nd poor in detail! WhSt 
Norman Foster proposed was in 

Md dr,,e « 

sffi Es-jft-g 

? dta f j quaro : 1 bel, eve It would 
LMriamM hH? 0f the showpieces of 
HSS? ?" d a new set piece 0 f 
English town planning. 

11 waa ton- 




S,r *.~ J,5 U appearance of (he Inng- 
awuiictl Kendrew report unihc future 
or high- energy physics has been 
greeted by a chorus of criticism; critic- 
ism which is richly deserved. The 
cxjwctcd anger of particle physicists 
tins been complemented bv the scorn 
or the press. The Times leader of June 
s «*ncd to disagree profoundly with 
ffi. 'i™ . of ,h e report, concluding 
mar Withdrawal from the European 
Centre for Nucienr Research . . . 
would do more harm to the esteem and 
animal spirits of the scientific com- 
I n* un,, F. ,n tots country than any good 
toe red'stnbuied funds might do. The 
/u . ?-' vas . CVL * n . more frothing, saying 
that Kendrew is a lost opportunity to 
grapple with the hard cnoiccs facing 
the British research establishment. 6 
Unly Nature seemed to cautiously 
welcome Kendrew, though at the same 
lime stating that it whs answering the 
wrong question. 8 

It is ihe final point which is the most 

mar'll to” 1 * opprobrium 

with which Kendrew has been greeted. 
Given the nature and background of 

11 w ? s almost mconceiv- 
aote that us conclusions would satisfy 
anyone, even the members of the 

S?iH l 7h ll,CC ,tSe ^‘ is an °P cn secret 
n rite" Werc ve JT 8 rav c differences 
of opinion among the members, so that 

i onc . P 0l,,t . 8 minority report 
appeared _ possible. The consequent 
compromises have led to a document 

ScS\X adic,ionsa " dofli,tl ' 

®“ rio " H2 of toe report begins by 
commenting on the excellence and 
achievements of CERN and UK parti- 
l e n Pfct lS ? nd , ends "‘to th e asser- 
JJJJ. ‘l ,at toe .level of expenditure on 
jarticle physics must be reduced as 
Tnpidly asposs^ie. n view which seems 
somewhat at odds with Sir Keith 
Joseph s much vaunted criteria in the 
recent Green Paper on higher , cduca 
J^ H Sccll0n H/asserts thBt British 
withdrawal from CERN would be 

of tin i"K r to the science both 
or the UK and the rest of Europe” 

Iv roE e f w he K COmmittee immediate- 
ly follows this by recommending a 25 

i *** c . e "J cul *n the CERN budget; a cut 
, much bigger than the 16 per rent which 


Language needs 

fin" i 1 ^ from Ton y Harding 

D - Wtailow (THES, July 51 
Mrveci to place your article on modern 
languares and its accompanyinE 
editorial (June 28) in context tocorrect 
some rajse impressions and outline the 
underlying concerns. Three further 
points should be made, however; 

1. Your article states that there are, in 
the pubile sector, 34 two-lan^ 


mi ana poor 

««*s for vehicles. The Peat Mar- 

sues, (vow they have a chance THhv 

hSSSSt ,n ra<lona *«y 

- Patrick Nuttg^ns 



Report author: Sir John Kendrew 

would be caused by the proposed 
alternative of the UK's unilateral with- 
drawal and therefore one presumes 
much more damaging to European 
science Moreover, all commentators 
agree that the chances of our Euro- 
pean partners agreeing to such a cut 
are very small, particularly in view of 
the almost 20 per cent decrease in real 
l*™? of J h « CEI RN budget over the 
last decade. Perhaps the most amazing 
assertion is contained in section H5? 
where the committee opine that 
it would not be counter to the Iona 
term interests of the field if the pare fo? 
research] could be reduced world-wide 
and not merely at CERN”. Those of us 
working in the field have long been 
ranee med about the very long "lead- 
in times involved in particle physics 
It is not unusual for the design and 
construction of an accelerator and its 

tng tne field, a consequence probably 

C r l 2- e to , at ,casl w of the 
members of Kendrew. 

nn]J e o j r00 i the pr ° b!em is. in feet, 
quite simple. 1 quote from the dissent- 
ing document written by Chris 
Llewellyn Smith, the only particle 

gSSf* ,nvolved in the committee! 
though only as a consultant, not a full 
member: The real issue facing ail 


dor/hl^ 6 ^ CSt S Crman am bassa- 
dor) how could public sector insfitu- 

fions not already provided with re- 
sources for teaching Japanese" or 
Chinese, or, equally important, Ara- 
bic, now start to do so, given the 

^HAMWSBtWiiSBS 


shSrJ'S. ° f students only 

study languages . Your bar graoh 

“ " la "6“ a e e on§ £ 

Srees . Where are they? I know of 
none ~ the effect of the early CNAA 
^gUages Board prescription that 

iw(i ebr ?« ?" wreneeded 

^ Ul1 a nd hiformation'’ has 
remained strong;. (Whether it is right is 

toe h h ave you * » has 
tl tfes? " d * ' been mis,ed hy 

S^vanl l EiiroMB^ bM rf d i eV ^ ,0pinent 
3i» ^ an B ? d Iat,n american 
countries . It certainly contains br 

much, economics and politics as 

Kiwo eke ™ , L era Cfllled modem 
languages with economics” etc But 
we thought "BA modern ianrSges" 
!?to er 8na PPier, and just as appedinc 
SulH r hf get j ,Ud Enls- A Similar poim 

mniirS e . n,ade of most Public sector 
modern languages degrees, whether 

2jw C wT pani ? ent PC 1 ** 1 ®, econo- 
or^hitwe?' Jjtonjfiional relations 
or wnatever. So I hope Nuffield i« 

xnakiaa; no fadle interpretations from 
titles alone, which would give as odd!! 
perspective as your article! 

2. Languages in public sector institu- 

!o° r h a ^ e rt CSSentIaI ' y J 3raclical 8ub jects- 
demJSc 0n *n» resource 

demands made by this practice 

3K°L Ch - fn 8*-°»P size and tSiri! 

fe ^ support staff (technicians anS 

foreign- Jfloton) and inequipmentyme 


approval? 
3. While - 


number* nf 0 ^ a S de . ‘"dicated the 
5™?/ of combinations with lan- 
guages (or at any rate UCCA codes^ 
which are not taken up, your editorial 
propounds more language provision 
on scientific. technfcalanT ofher 
Languages teachers in the 
public sector are happy to see their 
s “hi e ct as a vocational support skill for 
other disciplines. But you point to the 
worry that, often, “KenS & law 

^ offer a means of 
Eb? nfdSr 8 Ian fi“ a 8c for a large num- 
d ® eren * discipline areas each 

Srr eriCallysniaI1 demand for a 
fo™fu jfnguage skill. But a “soecial 

S!Thf B H P i° , . fD n, which capItalSa 
on the students’ motivation mr th»ir 
main dljdpltaa, “By to tod uce 
more satisfied customers, and is more 
appropriate wherever viable numbers 
from another discipline seek K22 
^npage skUJs. dfhSSfc 3 


WSBSstassss 


Yours faithfully, 
le.g: WHITE 

^o^Z°£f neaBgcS!ai 

The Polytechnic, 
Wolverhampton., 


branches of science in the UK is the 
crosiun of our superb scientific tradi- 
tion brought about by the inadequate 
jcvel of the science budget.” No part of 
British science has a nrouder tradition 
or a better record or accomplishment 
than particle physics. Particle physi- 
cists are well aware of the serious 
situation in other branches of science 
where many first class research pro- 
jects are not being carried out because 
or lack of funding; however, it seems a 
little strange to solve this problem by 
not funding proposals in high energy 
physics which Kendrew itself admits 
are also first class. 

The battle now being joined is not 
merely for the future of high energy 
physics, but for that of all British ci(fi 
science. Kendrew admits that even the 
draconian cuts it recommends will 
represent only a small contribution to 
the solution of the UK science research 
funding problem”. On toe other hand, 
the diversion of, for instance, only 
f bou ‘ 0 - 5 ,pe r cent of the funds flowing 
into the black hole” of military re- 
search and development would more 
man compensate the saving Kendrew 
proposes on particle physics; divert- 
m«, say, 2 per rent would virtually 
solve the current problems in civil 
research, and, incidentally, still leave 
UK military research and develop- 
ment higher as a proportion of the 
gross national product than for any 
other western nation. J 

Even within the confines of a tight 
Jjji 5*3) the British government 

K* . ' ' S i me , chnnism ensure the 
health not only of particle physics but 
of the whole of UK science. To give 
them credit, one suspects that some of 
contradictions of the Kendrew 
report stem from the committee's 
realization that they were indeed not 
r-rithe righf q uestion - It is now 
up to ihe Government to face up to the 
issues and to ensure the necessary 
funds to prevent Britain from sliding 
inexorably into the second or thira 
ranks of scientific nations. 

Yours faithfully, 

BRIAN FOSTER, 

H. H. Willis Physics Laboratory, 
University of Bristol. y 


Up and running 

ST" ?"? statement by Karen Gold in 

woST*/ 01, 8 nch menu" (THES 
r, u *) e is factually incorrect After 
listing English ana Frcnch/German 
Up ff° ne °f a “cornucopia of choice” 

th! ahS 80CS ° n i to say th «t “none of 
the above examples ran In 1983/84” 

vereitv ° n ’ here at f he Uni- 

of ffo*. not only did English 
and French/German Tun in 198^/84 
but It attracted the foUovringTw 
En « list > ■■drench 


B^d° G^i 7 Z stu,icnts ,n E "« ll>h 

Yours sincerely, 

R.COULON, 

Senior lecturer in French, 

University of Kent. 


Custer pie 

^ -Pmfa .or David Barran may be 

M"*SErearafe- 

expert on American history No sirree 

Yours truly, 

R. H. MORRIS, 

University of London. 


for publication should arrive bv 
Tuwday morning. They should be « 
dfori as pbsribH and wK on oa“ 

tte£fi B , Paper / ne €d,tor RKfto 
Qt amend them tf 


Varying 

degrees 


neglected annexe of the £,{£.“ 1 
port, and included, at Mst bvffi 
non, , n the brief for thewSSfe 
•ton inquiry. In ih». 


still think it deserves It C22 
seemed to me to be one ohh?2 

2 V° “• 

found when, some years ago i 
posed to a CNAA committee dralto 
rovjswl regulations that rhccla«ffia! 

f rt°U 0Urs de 8 rees be disc® 
othcMime^ no su Pport, 'hen °ral uj 

n„h!iJ n c e a i perh V5 a J**rle unfair to flu 
^ Vahda,ioa reporting 
rating the percentage of first" m*. 
ment; it was in fact only one of fit 

SStSJSSst “■» which £ 


cussed comparibifity of degree” awards 
the binary line, and greatsfgnifr 
cance was not attached toff-ihoSl 
imagine that if the admittedly msfl 
aad R cr [ ,aps hardly significant differ- 
enre in the proportion of first aroons 

ssfflaaasaflS 

eyebrows might have been raised - 
though not mine. The persistence of 
the disciplinary patterns of honours 
awards across the binary line (or 
perhaps their transference from tnc 
universities to the public sector as (be 
latter has developed) speaks of t 
cultural conservatism which is 
apparently deeply embedded in our 
academic traditions. . . 
Yours faithfully, 

NORMAN LINDOP, 

British School of Osteopathy. 

Policy crisis 

Sir- Your leader on “The policy ends* 
(July 5) rightly warns against the 
dangers of acquiescence in a descent 
into a Darwinian jungle. In which 
Individual universities are left to their 
own expedient and desperate devices: 
but it also refers to "the economy and 
selective packages which universities 
will have no option but to propose . 
And, indeed, as Peter Aspden’s report 
demonstrates, many universities - 
clearly believing that there Is no other 
option - have already embarked npoo 
a process of self-mutilation, often 
involving the annihilation of depart- 
ments and degree programmes, m the 
name of survival fn tne “selectivity" 
jungle. 

All credit, then, to the senate of 
Sussex University who, as academics, 
have called for collective action by the 
universities to oppose the University 
Grants Committee’s policy on “re* 
search selectivity”. It seems improb- 
able, however, given the evidence cf 
the last five years, that the vice 
chancellors, university councils and 
other elements of university manage- 
ment will prove able at this 11th hour 
to initiate a coherent and collective 
strategy of constructive criticism and 
opposition. It becomes all the more 
urgent, therefore, for those employed 
by the universities - whether as 
teachers, researchers, technicians, 
porters, maintenance, cleaning or 
catering staff - to unite and organize 
collectively in defence of their jobs and 
their universities, and to press unF 
versity management, and the UGC 
and Department of Education and 
Science, to reconsider their ill-con- 
ceived policies. 

In so doing, they will need to draw 
support from all of those members of 
the public who believe in the import- 
ance of an open and growing, rather 
than a highly elitist and shrinking, 
university system as the key to the 
future of this country. 

Yours sincerely, 

DAVID SEDDON, 

Reader in development studies, 
University of East Anglia. ... 
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Livingstone attacks university 





by I'elcr Asptlcn 
An dtt«ni|U by a group of .itjdi-mu ; .it 
London University to set up j metro- 
politan studies centre has t-mhruilcJ 
the university in the pi iiitic.il row over 
the future of the Greater London 
Council. 

The academics want to set up the 
centre tu take over the functions of the 
GLC's research, intelligence and in- 
formation service, which collects in- 
formation on population studies, hous- 
ing, transport and other services, in (he 
event of the council's abolition. 

Their initiative has the personal 
backing of the vice chancellor of 
Umdon, Sir K.uuiolph Quirk, who 
commended the propos.il to the uni- 
versity council. 

Rut ihe leader of the GLC, Mr Ken 

Mine union 

‘ignored 

evidence’ 

Arguments produced by uciiileiiiie spe- 
cialists which coil hi ha'vc undermined 
the Nmiorml Coni Hoard's justification 
for closing "uneconomic" nits were 
ignored by the National Union of 
Minewurkcrs during the year-long 
miners' dispute. 

The claim wus put this week at a 
conference on interdisciplinary pers- 

t cclivcs on accounting at Manchester 
Iniversity, which featured several 
academics who had written on the 
dispute, but whose work was scarcely 
picked up by either side. 

Professor David Cooper, from the 
University of Manchester Institute of 
Science and Technology, wrote a study 
in Accountancy magazine which 
claimed that the arguments for closing 
Cortonwood were based on ambi- 
guous accounting figures, capable of 
various interpretations. 

But the NUM did not take up the 
argument very seriously in the course 
of the dispute. “It brings into question 
the role of financial analysis in indust- 
rial relations disputes," he said. 

“There was certainly the feeling that 
the NUM wanted nothing to do with 
economic arguments, and concen- 
trated on the rights of employment, 
the Governmenrs industrial relations 
policies and the power of unions as 
opposed to capital. It meant the whole 
question of finance accounting was a 
managerially dominated argument.” 

Mr Brendan McSweeney, a senior 
technical officer of the Association of 
Certified Accountants, said it was an 
net of “monumental stupidity” that the 
NUM did not use toe financial argu- 
ments produced by academics, which 
might have forced the NCB on to the 
defence, 

Mr John Williams, one of a group 
from the University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth, said they were trying to 
show that the conventional accounting 
methods used by the NCB, although 
widespread In their use, were not 
appropriate for strategic decisions on 
closures. 

“These figures wore used by the 
NCB to proride a neat ranking of pits 


Livingvtnne. hits .iH.Kkcil the plan 
fi Hide inning it ,is a ‘‘nude, .iv.cl- 
‘•tripping open lion which is full »| 

n.i*s~ 

Urging the uniu-roty senaic- to 
throw out the plan. Mr" Livingstone 
said: "I appreciate the university his 
suffered from spending cuts, but that is 
no excuse for it tu become part uf the 
Government's cuts operation on Lon- 
don services. 

“I am disappointed to see the uni- 
versity, which might m be numiiiining 
its reputation for political ob|ej,tivily. 
heenme involved in ihe al million e«»ii- 
iiovcrsv in this way." 

'[he 111 .iL.ideniks involved in the 
plan, who are centred hi University 
College, liirkhcck College, the Lon- 
don School uf Economics and Queen 




M.itv Culkii?, h.ivt alri.tdy unul-iteil 
their pro|,,.,l, to l.undori 
.although ihcv h.i%L n<n I ten foiriiatl', 
adopted by thv university 

Mr l.iving^tmie said the plans for the 
new centre provided f<>r ^ jobs, as 
opposed t'i the 2j»t people currently 
employed in the fiLC unit. "A Centre 
of 35 people - one per borough - Would 
he hopelessly inmli-quatc to cover the 
range of services currently provided by 
the Gl. lie said. 

Members uf the Cil.C' unit were due 
to piLki-t London University senators 
on Wednesday, when the plan was to 
be brought up at senate. 

A spokesman for the university said 
that although the plan had been re- 
ported to council, it still had the status 
of a freelance enterprise - 





to justify closures, which wo showed to 
be misleading. But the NUM did not 
confront the problem of uneconomic 
pits during the- dispute." 

But Dr Andrew Glyn, from Oxford 
University, who worked for the union 
during the strike, said the coal board 
was evading rational argument and 
dialogue with the NUM Tor much of 
the 12 months, and it was over- 
optimistic to assume that the presenta- 
tion of the financial arguments would 
have had any great impact. 

His work concentrated on showing 
the social costs of pit closures, by 
means of lost taxation, payment of 
unemployment benefit mid so on. “I 
was trying to show that the slogan 
‘Coni Not Dole’ could bo economically 
justified,” he said. 

Many accountants at the conference 
were critical of the delny in the report 
of an Internal inquiry into die NCB’s 
accounting techniques, which wns due 
about two months ago. A four-man 
team, including two academics, is 
carrying out the inquiry, now not 
expected until September. 

Their criticisms were fuelled by n 
leaked report this week of the board's 
new Plan for Coal t which allegedly 
aims to dose at -least 50 exhtulsteq'and 
uneconomic pits, with the loss of at 


redundancy tor me nine lecturers ana 
nn academic registrar to the full county 
coundl. 

Lecturers at the institute's Llandaff 
site, where the department is located, 
took immediate industrial action, with 
a walk-out as soon as the decision was 
lenrned. Members of the National 
Association of Teachers in Further and 
Higher Education at three of the 
institute's four sites later staged a 
half-day strike and more netton is 
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Ken Livingstone: disappointed 

Poly’s study 
urges new 
role for NAB 


Ui-s|iii]]sibili[y fur ciliicntiuniil sulu- 
lii'liv shu uli I be devolved on tu colleges 
away from the National Advisory 
Body which should he given » new 
role, Miys it polytechnic study pub- 
lished this week. 

Colleges nf Higher Education be- 
tween 1972 and 1982 was written by the 
head iincl two members of staff at the 
Centre for Institutional Studies of 
North East London Polytechnic. 


Installed as chancellor of the University of East Anglia last week, 
Professor Owen Chadwick (left) bridged two cultures as the outgoing 
president of the British Academy, when he conferred the honorary 
degree of doctor of science on the president of the Royal Society, Sir 
Andrew Huxley. 

Labour authority seeks 
compulsory redundancies 

by David Jobbins Local Natfhc leaders are angry that 

the Labour-controlled authority is 
Up to 10 lecturers in the maritime considering overturning its “no corn- 
department of the South Glamorgan pulsory redundancy” policy and fear it 
Institute of Higher Education face may be the first in the country to do so. 
compulsory redundancy following a They point out that the department 
decision by the Labour-controlled has already lost seven of its original 41 
county education authority. staff through voluntary means and 

The committee, meeting in another nine have accepted redeploy- 
emergency session this week, took the ment and training. _ 
decision to recommend compulsory “This is in an institute where wc 
redundancy for the nine lecturers and have lost 45 people through voluntary 
nn academic regist rar to the full county redundancy in Ihe past 12 months , Mr 
council. lxn Arthur, Natfhc branch secretary. 

Lecturers at the institute's Llandaff said. “We think this is unnecessary - 
site, where the department is located, the situation in the shipping industry is 
took immediate industrial action, with picking up again." 
n walk-out os soon as the decision was Natfhe was angered by the wny the 
lenrned. Members of the National decision wns reached - it was not on 
Association of Teachers in Further and the agenda for the emergency meeting 
Higher Education at three of the and wns raised under any other busl- 
instituto's four sites later staged a ness. “It was only by rumour that we 
half-day strike and more netton is learned the education committee wns 
planned. doing this", Mr Arthur said. 


Bnvically the study argues that the 
irnpnct of Government policies for 
public sector higher education includ- 
ing the creation of the NAB is evidence 
of the failure and irrationality of the 
Government's educational planning 
during that decade. 

During that period, the authors sny, 
wc moved from an “organic” approach 
adopted by Mrs Thatcher in 1972, 
which claimed to devolve responsibil- 
ity on to colleges, to that of the current 
Secretary of Slate - an "architectural*' 
approach, better described as in- 
creased centralized control of the pub- 
lic sector. 

The authors say that the NAB's 
current efforts are hopeless and have 
no hope. But the study says that if 
there is a task for the NAB it should be 
that of formulating national problems 
to which individual institutions prop- 
ose educational solutions, and to judge 
and find which solutions are most 
likely to help solve these problems. 

Although the authors doubt that 
under Its present administration Ihe 
NAB would adopt tbeir approach, 
they suggest this would require a 
three-stage process. The first would be. 
a public statement by the NAB of the 
problems to be tackled and the criteria 
to be used in allocating resources. 

The second would be the scrutiny of 
proposals by authorities for their In- 
stitutions to tackle these problems and 
the allocation of funds. A third con- 
tinuing component would be the moni- 
toring and evaluation of institutions', 
authorities' and the NAB's perform- 
ance. 

Colleges of Higher Education 1972 
to 1982: the Central Management of 
Organic Change, by Michael Locke, 
John Pratt nna Tyrell Burgess, pub- 
lished by Critical ness, 34 Sand Hands, 
Croydon, CRO 5DB, £12.95. 


Training 
attitudes 
‘at fault’ 

by Patricia Santinelli 
A single department of education and 
training could provide central govern- 
ment with an even mure dangcrouv 
weapon than existing structures, un- 
less it changed its attitudes, u local 
author ily chief warned this ueck. 

Councillor John Peurman. chairman 
of Wakefield education committee and 
deputy chairman of the Association oi 
Metropolitan Authorities’ education 
committee was speaking at an educa- 
tion and training conference in Birm- 
ingham. 

lie admitted that in his darker 
moments he had seriously contem- 
plated the creation of such a depart- 
ment as one means uf providing a long 
overdue and badly needed national 
rationali/ulion and coordination of 
provision. But the key lay not in a 
change of organi rational structure hut 
in (lie way people used such struct tires. 

•Therefore unless altitudes change 
the cte-ii inn of such a department 
might enhance rather than diminish 
the danger to our efforts nn behalf oi 
young people. For example in a single 
department where daily pros! rati on to 
the great gud of vocational training 
look place, Ihe distortion of the educa- 
tion system would be easier, not more 
difficult,'' Mr Penrman said. 

The skewing of objectives would be 
accomplished with greater speed and 
simplicity, the confusion, frustration 
anu waste caused by interventions 
supported by pump-priming would 
increase and there would be diminu- 
tion nf local accountability. Altogether 
there would be a heuvy price to pay for 
the apparent benefits of coordination 
and simplicity. 

Mr Fcarman said that what 

I appeared to be lacking in central 
government was corporate planning. 


OU steps into 
master’s market 

The Open University is to offer a 
diploma in management to students of 
its Open Business School, os a first step 
towards the Introduction of a master s 
degree. 

Awarded on successful completion of 
840 hours study, the diploma entails 
work on three compulsory courses and 
a finnl project. 

The three compulsory diploma 
courses are The effective manager, 
Accounting and finance for managers, 
and anew course. Marketing In action, 
which begins in October. 

The effective manager course has 
already won recognition from the 
Institute of Personnel Management 
and carries exemption from the first 
stage of the Institute's professional 
qualification. 

Other courses offered by the. Open 
Business School include Personnel 
selection and interviewing, and Inter- 


College lecturers divided over package 

continued from front png, 


generous class contact hours. .... . ... 4 , . 

And Ihe employers regard (lie con- die, but draw attention to Inst years 
cession as apreiimlnary to introducing rejection by the wider membership of n 
a single professional solnry grade from similar package alter it had been 
September 1986 with common class endorsed by union negotiators. 


trading off conditions of service. 

Sources suggest the executive Ls 
divided almost exactly down the mid- 
dle, but draw attention to Inst year's 


September 1986 with common class endorsed by unloi 
contact of 20.5 hours n week compared The two sides an 

with the average for Lis and 12s of Monday wilh the 
20.1. meeting of the cc 

It is the extra class contact hours nnd day when union 
other mothods of recovering the cost of clarification of Iho 
the package which will produce most ciso aims. The ouu 
dissent. Also suggested is a "superses- tinlly nf/cct Ihe ri 
sion” of local agreements on remission executive which r 
of teaching hours by a new national Tuesday, 
agreement giving tighter control, an Union leaders i 
attempt to reduce systematic overtime up plans for sc! 
by full-time lecturers, nnd exclusion of disruption for the 
refreshment breaks from class contact Nnlfhc general 
bouts. Dawson snid: “W 

Some members of (tie executive of offer which move! 
the National Association of Teachers dited 4 percent am 
in Further and Hlghet Education feci positive proposals 
that acceptance of ■ any 1 of - theie therd 1 are -obvious 

elements would be In breacb of this ; concern but wa 


endorsed by union negotiators. 

'Hie two sides are to resume talks on 
Monday wilh the possibility of a full 
meeting of tho committee later that 
day when union leaders will seek 
clarification of the management's pre- 
cise aims. The outcome could substan- 
tially affect Ihe result of the Natfhe 
executive which has been cnltcd (or 
Tuesday. 

Union leaders ore already drawing 
up plans for selective strikes and 
disruption for the autumn. 

Nnlfhc general secretary Mr Peter 
Dawson snid: “We have received an 
offer which moves beyond the discre- 
dited 4 percent and makes a number of 

K ' ‘vo proposnls. At toe same, time 
‘ are t obviously, elements' capsing 
concern but wo hove something to 


This seemed largely to have been 
replaced by a policy of idiosyncratic 
intervent Iona tism. 

One way of changing Government 
attitudes was constantly to challenge 
and probe erroneous concepts, as well 
as superficial judgements and asser- 
tions such as those contained in the 
While Paper Training for Jobs . ' 

Discussing ihe Youth Training 
Scheme, Mr Penrman deplored the 
lack of recognition given to local 
authority support of the scheme. Au- 
thorities supported a two-year YTS, 
mainly because of the proposed exten- 
sion of off-the-job-training. But he 
very much doubted if the assumption 
that employers would contribute sign- 
fi cantly to the costs was correct. 

Mr Bryan Nicholson, chairman of 
the MSC, said that a two-year YTS was 

f iart of a six-point action plan to 
mprove Britain’s vocational educa- 
tion and training system. 

One of the mam concerns of the plan 
was further and higher education 
admissions policy ana links with em- 
ployee, in particular the need to give 
due recognition to vocational and 
technical qualifications. 

Colleges also faced a warning from 
Mr David Tinsley, head of the MSC's 
Open Tech programme, who said that 
unless they responded quickly to de- 
velopments in open learning, they 
would miss the boat. 

Open learning luul given employers 
new levels of controlover the country’s 
training system and colleges must 
become more flexible in their response 
to such development. 
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SE SSffJiSrSLS? J iH3' hcta, ^ ,T »« 

warm reunion lakes plaaTn rh^ViP in CaSo nr«™ gemenl ' aIso loeatcd 
lounge and we relax WeS/n very ^rthwhife. 

Meanwhile, at customs we are scheme for tt£r u P*<*»V»* 

pass 

ts^sSSS spSafasSss 

pressive Vic. of .he Nib, 

I THURSDAY livc'^'w? ffl* ,s T « ^ 

Vi« Ki C 5 iVC ^ Ve 2 Cordia,| y by the lost year wh^a grollpTf 

Vjre President for Graduate Studies our sludents staying in substandard 
2&1PS* at Cairo University «?°ramoda«ion In another^ Sian 
and talk with a number of deans in univ e«Hy. Egyptian 

i " erest - We are W? also agree to interview four 
jESSSSi f graduate and post- £®^ r,n « students wishing to do MS d 
^ctoral research students, mainly in - PhD {^grammes on Monday e v en - I 
!&'Sl£* «*. food and j&J-jr « .meet profes^n I 

rw. u" ai ) d food sciences from 

S^r UniVe ^ ,ty ro discuss Possibili- 
ties of post-doctoral research. 


We eventually arrive safely at H 
Mmya an.) the President receives us 
warmly Jcspiu- m,r lateness. 
Over our incnl we talk a|i„ U | niuCllM | 
LTjllah.jrut'ons in fond science and 
health care. We already have links at 

l ix tend this. Our visit has been cut 

\ ri', nrt !ifl ‘ , . !hc P^Wcm invites us tu 
\ return and spend more time with his 
J staff m the Future. 

SUNDAY 

i' Wc arc i under the impression that we I 

HMi» ln V°u Ht;l ' Van University nt I 
Hclwan which is some distance south 
oi U»ro. Communications were I 
addressed to the president of the I 
iJJJJFffi but n ° confirma[ >on re- I 

lhe RHiEh S n SSIOn ,° f thc matter with I 

'm- „ b sr zr b ™ 

f n r W; TJe dean takes the matter 
in hand and in a busy office with I 

constant interroptions. negotiates £ I 
programme for us. * a I 

andHnrM Mq * bc Fflcu,ty ofTau ™m | 

and Hotel Management, also located I 

Wem.. r ?n 0 P . r h VeS u Very wort hwhile. I 
We put together thc outline of a pilot I 
scheme for a hotel placement ex- 
change involving two Scottish cater- I 

'"& d ,T s r 

.. Inc difficult question of the nrovi- I 
our 1 .‘if, 1 u,lab, . e accommodation for I 
°“^ n s l ,udcftt j. ,n Cairo is to some I 


- ~ ,,i31j * j i*le M e# t ' 

Stick to the facts, says Josenii 

Allegations that the Government has ■■ - . , 1**1 

undervalued higher education or re- Kflrp.n or»r4 s . aid - quoting nauo*.. .'T. 


I s 

Allegations that the Government has " ' 1 - 

undervalued higher education or re- Kareil Gold anH 
garded it us narrowly vocational were rt . ^ ^ 1U dnU 

the fantasies of critics and had no basis * Cter OCOtt at 
m fact. Secretary of Slate for Educa- fhfc u/ppIt’c n,. a0 n 
tion and Science Sir Keith Joseph said Wee ^ S VJl een 

m his first public defence outside the Paper COJlferenrP 
Commons of the Green Paper nn F WlUCICnCC 

higher education. “ n 

‘The Government should not be 
accused of failing to appreciate the 
importance of higher education be- 
cause we insist on quality and on the 
careful use of scarce resources," said 
5,r Keith, speaking at a Green Paper 
conference organized by the Society 

£d nEmia" Hieher Educa,i °" 

had been a communication 
gap between the Government and the _ — * 

sS!{;JK= AFTER THE 

torted. y iscons trued or dis- GREEN PAPER 

"I put It to you that wilful misrepre- 
Si 1 ?" I s , C0 " I r ar y !o all the tradi- 

P>«*l3S^£SSiK 

Jo g!ve senous attention to what is said KholLSdn bnr t^ 85 ’ ? achin « and 

s b L°te onsibte s^Stttara.’sss:- 

n°. 0 dy did h is p„ spcKhti 8ire 



I 

In danger of being 
crushed by itchy feet 

“We have gathered loday to bury |h c . 


( rrln l T i WOrK - *OOd and L 1 T ,,er W£ 

related disciplines, health care an 

Our hosts show us round the Cairo Universi 

of P05 " d0 ' 

SMS Studies and MONDAY 
*J5S52 h : / r 1S c,car that there are )Y e P refer to 
opportunities for our M on «“y- A veri 

2JJJ5JS w* 515 ! ^ a,ro Wj tb its anibi- been ar raneed t, 
tious staff develnnm^n» 


“We have gathered today to bury the 
Green Paper not to praise it,” Mr 
Maurice Shock, chairman of the 

gSSf-USi Chancellors and 
Principals, told the conference in an 
outspoken attack on GoveraSeS 
P °u Cy fo , j higher education. 

EduMifon ISh ^P"*" 16 *** of 
. bad Blwii 


- ■w insuiutions. 
We are impressed by the brieht 

5B!SSSSS:& 

r^jsss€f±i 

and equipment - the maime- 

K°£ MrSr'V and acc °mmoda- 
non is not considered a priority. 

FRIDAY 

Egypt Air to Luvor. 

the flight is due to Icnve at 6 30am 
to* it takes off at 7.00am. After an 

SKT S w temp !i 0 Iflnd we c,rc, e the 
airport for another approach. The 

final touchdown is greeted with 

' e mikf 1 P i 8 h S? r nd re “ ef 0,1 round - 

". b N e L 'W»«ion lo the 


We prefer to draw a veil over 

JJ3JS5 r V the evening it was 
possible for us to meet the four 
catering students. They are ciearlv 
excellent products of thc Eevotian 

tic young men. Some of the students 
have considerable potential and !2 

TUESDAY 

^ -T-^f sfc 

™ n <"'««<* in manag "mem ™.' 


preoccupying me.” Parity of esteem 
between university and non-unlversl- 

C^d t0 7nT led *? b 7 C ,on S 8,ncc 

SuC ,,ar ‘ ° r ,be DES ' s 

Dr Law defended the role of 

thaTthil “ iH P° ,ytec bnlcs. He said 
i»?»i/ h « Presence was important in 


t. .. 7 «-ience Dad alven in.tu .i unportani in 

hself an impossible task in drawing SjSffl”* d i votcd *° science, en- 
“P It* 5”*" toper. The route taken business because of the 

be Robb,ns "Port and the 1972 SSS hf y Humanities 

White Paper Education: A SSSi " . ta P 0, y te chnics enloyed 

Framework for Expansion, which S “ d e 5P ,o y"«nt rates. ^ y 
would have required the careful th ^ be Paper's acceptance of 
statement of objectives, had been new ‘ ability lo benont”principie 
ruled out. The Gr«n k “ J*!? ?. n acce « suggested bv thn iVr.n „ P !S 


and humanities ,ued 

^i« G ar&> 

‘orrents of abuse f Qr 
phiJistini sm .- y h c sa,d 

the conduct and 

search and the ed»S&l^ 

qualified manpowe? 5 ,1^ 

formance of that rote 

^vaZ r 7'. readily,oaffc ”S 

training of the rnW he^C 

SfJAffltSASi 

4b.r'ar£jjj»- 

vmiam n Ym i ‘5fi , . ol “ oftb S 

bers f Y P redJctm g future m 

and ?b Ir! P rediction couldberevaed 
SIS,™ 6 Government was anrioiijtlu 
nighcr education should be able to 
respond to greater demands crealribr 
theSc/iCT- Sr/ioofajxilides. 

ij renflnned that there 
would be a White Paper on hkbf/ 
education next year. 

The present distribution of higher 
education between institutions was bv 
no means ideal and some subject] 
needed rationalization, he said. The 

rrv of “Vni.'.u, i i i 


™.ed om. nTSSJUM 2L*2 * Jgc Z d 

dor«ment of the Robbins objectives was hed fi ad around with hc . cve * hat the tapF™ 

strained credulity. J lves powerful caveats that conflicted wlfh higher education an euv Iwaq, 

Nor was the DES able to admit ,S 8pirlt * w %,l ,a vp no regard for ik econoro! 

ppenly .hat itehigCTr edLl„ta! . „ realll.es-. I« snE. 

A failure in foresight 

Uom!™* * debited analysis of op- The Green Paper recognizes the i m - „ „ , „ ® 

he» "■'!!' u •*««- 3SZ S, BR carry 

“ lf . cl,incss ,n Govern- generous prindplVs fot^nrnTS,^^ ,dca tbnl *>oth sectors should h 
on to inmai reas ,a,, t desire to move for future demand said K? tfiriS* common un 'f of resource for tea 
on to something new. The combined °P her Ball, chaimian of ih^ w?*- P Ur P°scs. its failure to respond i 
££« Jfchlness with cZt a „t Advisojy Body K ° Natl ° nfll ca ? e .^Increased resouroSwas 
Idb a 25 J bout fo ndl ug was hav- T* 16 Government would be wrona to cular,y de P messing. 

LUilversIHPK damaging effect on (he t ie advice botli of the NAB and . ^J r Norman Hardyman, secret 

Tff™' . ,be University Grants Committee on tbe University Grants Committee 

ha? K P0inted out tbat ***e universities Panning for the higher prediction of die Government had concenlrat 
had been cut by 17 per «ntm 0 S s,ud “t numbers, he saSlt bS fo thrawin 8 everybody but itself ini 
^ , J ,ub,lc expenditure general!! remember that student demand was dce P end - "with a pinch here, a | 
and that universities were* aireadv E l natural Phenomenon Uke rain ther ?’ Q cU P on the ear » P erh ? ps 
doing many of the things urgedfafS & was managed by factors such as °P the head from tlnie to c time 
Green Paper. 8 ,lle higher school standards or vouth nn always with an admonitory fingei 

„ “The attitude demonstrated in the ^^ent. ' of course, more prep and less p 

j reen Paper is rather like that nr yhJIS Government's acceptance of money - 
omeone who has been Sven hnth C .i° f extendi ng the Robbins . The Government had failed to 

ront and back dow kevv hEt &P Ie acccss to a « those w£h the UGC's requests on student i 

usists on makhis a h.r^Lf ab,U V and benefi t” was warmly we" hers, level fWding, redundancy 

'P the stack Mdto^ Bu L Mr BaI1 went on to atfock Pensation. lengthening the f 
athroom winrinE. » *?!£ UBh the P™ en Pa P er for its failure to olan programme, increasing the equlpi 


ChKSSr ana of Kan, eses, the nT J * ,,ea ' n a,,lur al exchanges 
SI i f ,^i cn,non and the mortuary a £ d ? ts and staff - 8 

P QaMn Ha,ShePiUI - XffiSK 
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it lip-toed away, “In a parag 
remarkable for its vacuity”, froir 
idea that both sectors should Jib 
common unit of resource for leac 
purposes. Its failure to respond t( 
case for increased resources was p 
cularly depressing. 

Mr Norman Hardyman, secrete 
the University Grants Committee, 
the Government had concentrate 


655=.? Su MgrtF 

meet us at t|ie SEfc ® 6 WI,! 

asEh3S , a?»sSffi 

^IdsinTheMuth^ 


nirtherstudcntexcbanges " "" 
realfze^hn^ 6 ba E k t0 * e hole! we 
achieve Tr objeefire TeZv * 

SAPS' SidlK 

KSon b h^ffi 50rtun,tiM8for 

laooration between our coUege and 
the Egrorian InstituUons. 

We have, also had a vaiunhu 
nsiaht into th- a Y BJuab le 


and that universities were* already 

GTOnTa^e” " 1 ‘ ngS urgatl ta ,ha 
“The attitude demonstrated in the 
Gr«n Paper is rather like that of 

front°anH W h° i, ba f been siveu both 
and hack door keys but still 
insiste on making a burglar’s entrv 
up the stack and in throuLi S 
bathriwni window,” he said. 

CommuflF La ?’ cl, alrman of the 


rememner that student demand was 
not a natural phenomenon like rain 
frjwas managed by factors such as 

Soy^Mt slandards or you,h 

fhrtlrf Gowrnment’s acceptance of 

?rin&5 e A° extending the Robbins 
principle and access rn nil ..j.l 


Ni,c * i: CAiv nccss8nl honking of 

-ttSSS ■ aat^asssc 

'^aSeSiSvfe Geoffrey Richardson 

teSSS : ^^IChalmers 


Ni »e. K™ , A t iJ.i,^ essant honking of education;^ WwirAH JJ 8 . 58 s y s J e .m °f post-school 

peasants (fella- affi ,li!!? lber 1 . carl y (5.15am) ^ start GoUege, Ox™d tSd fe,low of Nuffield 

ntaklnB mud rinrilfr. _ e n „ik n..,. “**> acting director of thp 


up the stack and in .V th. r ' » Mr a * 11 went °n to attack Ponaation, lengthening the ta 

bathroom window the Iht J?^ en Papcr for its fal| ure to plan programme, increasing the equip 

Dr Hariy Law** cfadrmlm ^ ^ It cSfliST ° f hi 8 her 'dureflon <>' ^pital grants. ^ 
Committee of* jjJ™® 11 *he e ffhp?lwJ , rtffi. t< L rwl0 J7 mora fo cm At the same time itimposedan 

Polytechnics tnld tho^ F | Ct0rS °u tbc bl . nar y ^ ne ' ^ did not burden in the form of perfon 

hehadRrave , dmi!5t^ ll ?f7 ncetba * f to stltlldo,i aJ policy, indicators, studies of two-yea 

ofpoiy£|mlpj!fJ , m a to>utt b e a billty di stl ^«S f e sb ®’ “ wor h» E 1 ^' sandwich education and 
standards f ° maintain academic ^“5 categorization of in- mboration between Institutions, 

shards with present low levels of ofin~ “Ifi all right to be told you mus 

He added: “Access is fln P nt don aS link? b^een^e^N^S ^ own socks up, but l/s .rather 

Groups recommend a variety of therapies 

d ^ l0 P m '"' “-taui^g education, . 

% tu £ sir'll numbers, aS ProfS gKwSi” 
chaimrf » 9^°^/ to * d f h e conference. Professor Hr|»v University of London Institute of Educat 

Mr a If aS*" $ rou P on the Government’s strateov y Robbins s projections had been exceeded by more tbi 

South R?n1? 0r ?’ OTt Erector <rfd^SSM l SC: tluid V ^60s and the 1972 White Papefs project 

22? .**0 'haired the uroun Sr£SS^S . P ™* d to be overestimates bv an eouai amount. 


Committee of * nl3 an or efthpruln ; V^ t0 u- restore mo1 ^ on 

aja ataa-as seeasag^ 

aSSIm* tb presem ,ow foveis Of SSSP"; d,d n ? t address the issue 
„J n f‘ . 4 of mtegrated planning of higher educa- 

fl J!Lf dd l d: “ Access fa fine. But i7^ lin T K^ tween the NAB and 
W&8 lo wbat? It is the ‘what’ that Is studem 


was unrealistic for hieher edf,£? Up P” flnance * said th at it 
planning horizons h &dust^ wh.Vh *SS5^ ct moredi8tan * 
fevelop „. w produeu *° 
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be self-flnancini! W-pTw™ ^iinuing education must 
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Stern warning of 
foreign ‘corruption’ 


Hot rocks put to the test 


FTK P‘'H 

J-a,. .i - 

5 CD 


hy David Juhbins 

Senior acnJcmics were warned this 
week .iguinst "acL-ping (.ominercial- 
ism'' in iheir inslilui Kill*' overseas 
student policies. Prfifcssiir Peter Wil- 
liiims. director nf the Cuinmon wealth 
Secretariat’s higher education unit said 
there was a real danger that institu- 
tions could become suhborned hy 
financial considerations. 

1 ie told the annual conference of the 
UK Council on Overseas Student 
Arfnirs tiiat universities and 
polytechnics should liot he heavily 
penalized under the financial arrange- 
ments for accepting overseas students. 
This was demons! rated hy the greater 
recruiting activity ovcr->eas hy univer- 
sities, who kept the lee income, than 
hy polytechnics who returned it to 
their l«« .il « diu.itioii authority. 

“I lie nies o| i milage (nun Hntisli 
vice ehaneijlors alxmi disci imiiiiiiion 
against ovciveas stiideiils and (hen 
ag-ainst cimremp. (hern the lull cost 
have tinned into sc.m cly atidihle 
wlumpers,” I'rolessor Williams said. 

“I have the impression that iiiienta- 
tiomilisin is extremely low in the 
priorities of today's academic lead- 
ership. Minds are uiidcrstandnhly 
preoccupied witli issued of tenure, 
keeping the library operating and 
satisfying thc University Grants Com- 
mittee or National Advisory Body 
inspectoral teams that institutions arc 
cost effective. 

'it is certainly not entirely their fault 
that they have in live in a system where 
they must charge full cost fees and 
weigh thc costs and benefits of each 
programme. Bui they must he aware of 
the commercialism that so easily 
creeps into higher cducution and whien 
can be corrupting and breed 
cynicism." 

if commercialism did become “ram- 
pant", it was for Government and 


bodies mkIi .is UKt-OSA !■■ monitor 
•a he l her student* were receiving value 
for mmi-.-y and ih.d siamJ.rids wuc not 
being eroded in the attempt to attract 
fee income from overseas." he said. 


This theme was endorsed by the 
foreign and Commonwealth Office in 


foreign -md Loiiimon'Acaim tniice in 
a background document for the con- 
ference spelling, out the need tu ensure 
"satisfied clients and avoid non- 
academic considerations which muld 
sour a id.il ion-hip su-.h as insensitive 
immigration controls, inadequate 
accommiid.itioi] and lack of coun- 
selling. 

Ihe i-'CO believes that overseas 






students should he given greater 
onnortunities to meet and perhaps In 


opportunities to meet and iierhaps in 
stay with British families, and that 
despite the attractions of other coun- 
tries they are likclv in continue In Wdllt 
to come to ihe UK because of the high 
value placed on its educational ijuul- 
ific at n ms 

Hill Professor Williams pointed lo 
an uure.ising blurring of tin- distinc- 
tion between svmk-is and iccciveisnf 
overseas students, with the possibility 
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overseas siinleiits. with the possibility 
of India, Sinuapoie, I li.iilamt. the 
I'hillipines, Indonesia. Sri Lanka mid 
Korea becoming important hosts. 
Evidence of die British Council's 


mm 




mn 




underlying anxiety ahout existing poli- 
cies came in a further background I 
document questioning whether clearer 
government guidelines were neces- 
sary. 

“A cur manufacturer does not ask 
for anything more of his customers 
than a cheque which will not bounce 
while thc Government’s role is limited 
to ensuring that the vehicle is roadwor- 
thy. Neither ask if a car is appropriate 
or whether it is sold to the right people. 

“ There is n sense in which the 
suppliers of higher education for the 
overseas student arc being required to 
adopt the same sort of market ethic.” 
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Counselling ‘a success’ 


Dr Batchelor at the first exploratory drilling 


by Graham Smith 


The British Council is keen to expand 
Its education counselling service de- 
signed to attract overseas students to 
British universities and polytechnics. 

Although firm conclusions will 
have to wait until final figures for the 
first year are available in the au- 
tumn, the council says in its annual 
report that there is already evidence 
from 1984/85 that students who 
would not otherwise have applied to 
Britain have been attracted through 
It. 

More than 6,000 hove used the 
service, with 1,000 firm applications 
from the three countries involved - 


Hong Kong, Malaysia and Singa- 
pore. 

It estimates that there will be a 


total of 1,200 applications for 1985/86 
resulting In about 800 firm accept- 
ances. Fee Income would toial £7.7 


Scientists at the Camborne School of 
Mines geothermal project at Long 
Downs, Cornwall, hope to start pump- 


milliou against an investment of 
£380,000 in the service by 72 sub- 


Downs, Cornwall, hope to start pump- 
ing water through tneir “hot rocks" 
today following last week’s successful 
attempt to crack the granite more than 
a mile below the earth's surface. 


scribing universities and poly- 
technics. 

The council wants lo expand thc 
scheme to other Far East countries, 
especially Indonesia. Others where 
market research has found evidence 
of potential are Brunei, Korea and 
Thailand. 


Project director Dr Tony Batchelor 
said the 1 1-year trials, which began as a 
student research project, were nearly 
at an end. 

“Last week’s work was crucial, 
make-or-break stuff," he said. “It 
seems to have gone OK and we'll know 
in a day or two if we arc able to 
produce steam by pumping water 
through the system, using the natural 


Adult lobby fights to stay in Unesco 

by Felicity Jones in order on d we should not adopt a required a more extensive system of 

and Maggie Richards wnlk-out policy." post-secondary education of a diffe- 


by Felicity Jones 
and Maggie Richards 
University continuing education 
academics arc plnnning to lobby thc 
Government to change its policy on 
withdrawal from Unesco. 

Tire Standing Conference on Uni- 
versity Teaching and Research on the 
Education of Adults held at Sheffield 
University plans to write to Mr 
Timothy RmsOn, Minister for Over- 
seas Development, asking for more 
lime to be given for reforms to be made 
within thc United Nations Education- 
al, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion. 

Thc Government is considering 
withdrawing on grounds of alleged 
politicization nnd has given until De- 
cember for the reforms to be intro- 
duced. Adult educators are divided 
over the extent of those reforms re- 
quired; though most believe too much 


Japanese in 
Geordieland 


in order and we should not adopt a 
wnlk-out policy." 

Unesco has played a major role in 
comparative study in adult education 
and done work in literacy and basic 
education In developing countries and 
on integrated rural education prog- 
rammes. 

SCUTREA hopes ihe letter could 
help towards- swaying official thinking 
before October's Unesco conference, 
when it is hoped that a radical strategy 
of reforms will be presented. 

The conference heard Mr John 
Stoddart, principal of Sheffield City 
Polytechnic, sny that large numbers of 
adult students were going to be gener- 
ated by the need to keep up-to-date 


rent quality. 

Vocational education was still thc 
poor relation, shaped by a 19th century 
philosophy. 


A Newcastle schoolmaster has be- 
queathed a unique collection of 
Japanese books and journals to the 

aJih'k iimUmn>S»u trt f#xiisi(4 n riAiu liHrftW 


city's university to found n new library 
of Jnpaneso science nnd technology. 
Mr Robert Phlllifcnt. who gradti 


• Fears of Britain's loss of status and 
influence abroad if a final decision is 


Mr Robert Phlllifcnt, who gradu- 
ated from the same university in 


taken to quit Unesco were explored at 
the launch tills week of a campaign to 
preserve British membership. 

The campaign, which claims to be 
strictly non-political, counts promin- 
ent acndcmics nmong Its sponsors. 

Launching the campaign on Mon- 
day. Lord Ennals, chairman of the 
United Nations Association, chal- 


with technological change. 

"The Department of Education and 


uted from (ha same university in 
chemistry in the early 1960s, has been 
collecting Japanese publications ever 
since, and now owns over 3,000 titles. 


Since, ana now uwnsuvei hirs, 

together with journals, annual reports 
of institutions and profiles of major 


ienged the Government's argument 
that Britain was not obtaining full 
value for money. 

The Government's view of Unesco 
was also outlined on Monday by Mr 
Raison, addressing a meeting Rt the 
House of Commons. 

If British membership were to con- 
tinue, an assurance wns needed that 
programmes were -nffering bettor 
value for money, were less politicized, 
more prudently controlled financially 
and managed more efficiently. 


Science projections grossly underesti- 
mate this demnnd, he said. “They 
assume that the mature initial entrants 


%u, uiwogli Hiwak whh«.>w — j 

money Is spent on bureaucracy. to higher education arc drawn from 

Mr Arthur .Stock, SClrTREA suitably qualified persons who did not 

treasurer, said: “It is disgraceful Jhat take full-time eduentiou when under 


more than 50 per cent of Unesco funds 
should be spent at headquarters, and 
there will need to bo considerable 
reforms. But we think it should be 
given reasonable time to put its house 


“Yet we nil know that significant 
numbers of mature entrants enter 
without formal qualifications." 

Mr Stoddart said Ihnt the country 


MSC sponsors 
update 


Shock waves 


and alarms 


Retiring Lhuirmun of thc Ginimiiice 
of Vice Chancellors and Principals I 
Mi Maurice Shock made a rather loo 
hasty departure last week from j 
seminar nn lecturer training at lam- 
don University's Institute of Educa- 
tion Having made his contribution, 
he anil r VL P secretary Brian Taylor 
left through a door marked "hire 
Exit. Do Not Use This Door". Thc 
meeting was then adjourned for If) 
minutes until the fire alarm could be 
switched off. 

After eight years among ordinary 
universities, Mr Shock is to return In 
Oxford to lake up the reclurship of 
Lincoln College. 


heat of the rocks." 

Three bore holes, each more than a 
mile deep, were linked by pumping 
5,700 tonnes of a chemical gel nt a rate 
of 12 tonnes a minute to crack the 
granite along its natural fault lines. 
^We've been waiting for the gel to 
disintegrate before we pump water 
through the system,” said Dr Batch- 
elor. K The idea is to produce enough 
hot water to drive a small power 
station." 

The project is funded by Govern- 
ment and EEC grants to research 
renewable energy sources. In 1984/85 
it won £4.6 million of the Department 
of Energy’s total £14 million research 
budget. Funding is due to end in 
September 1986. 


of institutions and profiles of major 
Japanese companies. 

He ran the collection from a rented 
room in Whitley Bay. but lias now 
deposited the whole library with the 
university, where il will have more 
space to expand. Newcastle University 


hopes It will be used by Japanese 
companies based In the Northeast ns 
well ns by resident and visiting scho- 
lats. 


Graduates urged to support industry in career choice 

. . .... ... . . I 1 i -r il \\I~H 


Britain cannot afford to pelpetuate a Johnston, principal of Heriot-Watt 

... i • 2 n n » I Iniunrctiu in n □rnnunlinn flrlnrPCft 


caste system in which Industry is put nt 
the bottom of the social pecking order, 
and able young people nro led to give 
industry a low priority In career 
choices. •_ 


University, in a graduation address 
this week. 

Dr Johnston described Britain as 


"oa industrial country with an.antk 
industrial culture” and urged gradu- 
nipc In Hein hreak those attitudes. He' 


added that far too much time was spent 
carping about relevant or irrelevant 
education. “Surely all education is 
vital to the health of thc body politic?" 

Britain was sailing dongcrqusly dose 
to the wind in its attempt to economize 

nn nil IhvaIs nf prluroitfnn 


Student Affairs 


wires crossed 


In cosmopolitan downtown West* 
bourne Grove, I .ond on, the United 
Kingdom Council for Overseas Stu- 
dent Affairs found Us twu out-only 
telephone lines jammed with in- 
coming calls of a somewhat person- 
al nature. 

British Telecom had managed lo 
allocate thc council bolh thc num- 
bers previously belonging to a mas- 
sage service, whose former clients 
were importuning Ihe council at the 
rate of 20 calk a duy. The numbers 
have now been changed. 


No wonder teacher training depart- 
ments feel confused. During recent 
inspections by the Council for the 
Acreditation of Teacher Education, 
CA TE member and Worcester Col- 


Dr Davi i 


of Higher Education principal 
Davia Shadbolt refused to ats- 


refused 


cuss the teaching of any real subject 
lest his Intentions be misconstrued. 


To keep the conversation hypothe- 
tical, he insisted on debating the ins 
and outs of teaching Etruscan Pot- 
tery. 


Bad manner 
from heaven 


When Princeton University held its 
238th commencement ceremony out- 
doors, under threatening skies, the 
assistant dean wound up her invoca- 
tion with a prayer. “Please, dear 
Ood,” she said, "hold the rain.” 
The Almighty obliged. But there 
was a price to pay. An aircraft took 
advantage of the clearing weather to 
buzz the ceremony and shower the 
participants with extremely rude 
leaflets. Though they said nothing 
about thc Supreme Court decision to 
separate religion from education, the 
moral seems perfectly clear: God is 
on the side of the First Amendment. 


PCL reopens 
Libyan talks 


The Libyan fiasco at (he 
Polytechnic of Coniral London 
could have been much worse. The 
original plans, eventually dropped 


In 1982, were for nothing as uncon- 
troversial as ONDs In Malta, but 


Upduling materials for technicians and 
technician engineers in industry are to 
be produced as part of a £500,000 


were for PCL to run a London 
symposium on Colonel Gadaffi’s 
Third Universal Theory, or Green 
Book. 

But now, undeterred by losing 
hundreds of thousands of pounds in 
Malta and a singularly unwelcom- 
ing altitude lo Libyan students on 
(he part of the British government, 
rCL fa currently talking to the 
Libyans ubout another set of 
courses for them, In London. 


development programme sponsored 
by ilia Manpower Services Commis- 
sion. 


Not the Good Food Guide, but a 
highlight from a prelim exam En- 
glish essay: "The playwright Christ - 


gush essay: "The playwright Christ- 
opher Marlowe died after afrkasse 


Thc Open Tech will provide learn- 
ing materials for. Ihe project , which will 


in Deptford Tavern Just to prove 
it realty Is the end of term, A nil thesis 
offers a bottle of wine to the best of 
tm year's crop of exam howlers (no 
old favourites please)y to teach inis 


wiin me insuiunuji ui ciGnnuu uuu t.. rWtu oi 

Electronics Incomorntcd Enaineere. . office by Monday July 22. 
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NERC geology row erupts 

by Jon Turney ■*“ 


.Mnaun-LEMENT toj ' 


by Jon Turney 

Science Correspondent ‘I 1 *® 1 ■'! P rolcs > « the corporate plan. 

c _ Profcssiir M idical Auiilcv-Chark's 

rnfmri? h?J £ nv,ronn, . cm Research of Uni vers ily College, London, chair- 

i? 3 FLr hu - ma l e undcr fire from of I he head! or denar, men Is 

Ss ^L Un two rS wPpfrl°r? y dcpi,rt ‘ epmmillcc, says the influence ofgcolo- 
ccdenrel? ? 6 aflcr . Unpr I e ' # ,cal scicnlisis on the NERC is far 

wunciP? mill S IS a rCf !S 0n the “ elow , ,hc Proportion of NERC sup- 

frSfe Royal So^ry ,h lc,cncci P ° rt for ,hc geoIo * ica ! sciences - 


A paper prepared by the coni mi It cc 
or heads of university geology depart- 
ments earlier this year, and released 
this week, says they arc deeply con- 
cerned about the council's new corpo- 
rate plan, which introduces a new level 
of administration in n council which 
has always been more bureaucratic 
than the other four research councils. 

The paper, sent to the chairman of 
the Advisory Board for the Research 
Councils, Sir David Phillips, says de- 
ficiencies in the internal management 
of the NERC led to a series of 
resignations of distinguished geolog- 
ists Tram the council. 

The resignations included Professor 
John Sutton of Imperial College, Lon- 
don and. more recently Professor John 
Dewey of Durham University - who 

Efficiency 
study gets 
green light 

Management efficiency studies in 
polytechnics and colleges, related to 
the universities' Jarratt efficiency stu- 
dies but adding the controversial area 
of local authorityfcollege relations, 
were approved by the National Advis- 
ory Body committee this week. 

A steering group to oversee the 
studies is to Be established before next 
month. It will be chaired by NAB 
board chairman Mr Christopher Ball. 
Around six full-time officers will also 
be recruited or seconded temporarily 
to NAB to carry out parts of the 
studies. Including individuals with ex- 
perience of local authority participa- 
tion m higher education, finance, and 
public sector institutions. 

The Government has not yet said 
how much it is prepared to pay NAB to 
carry out the studies which it oxpiessly 
wants to include local authorWcol- 
lege relationships. Although the Com- 
mittee of Directors of Polytechnics is 
likely to be represented on the steering 
group, NAB’s recruitment of staff and 
clear lead on all that is undertaken 
shows the CDP’s bid to follow the 
Jarratt pattern of on internal efficiency 
exercise has failed. 

Like Jarratt, the NAB intends to use 
external auditors for part of the exer- 
clse. In a preliminary timetable de- 
cided by the committee, the autumn 
term will be occupied planning the 
studies and obtaining tenders for out- 
side work. Studies will be done during 
next spring and summer, and will be 
reported next autumn. a 

They are likely to deal with three * 

E3SS^JKSES5- , !*9!p« i. 
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port for the geological sciences. 

And the committee's paper to Sir 
David Phillips questions the division of 
NERC science into three areas, to be 
overseen by new "directors of scien- 
ce . The committee also expresses 
concern, at ihe financial pressures on 
the British Geological Survey. 

The committee has had no reply to 
its criticisms from the ABRC, but may 
meet Mr Hugh Fish, the NERC chair- 
man. However, Mr Fish has so far 
declined to meet the committee with- 
out council officers, and the committee 
insists on seeing him alone, so no dale 
has been fixed. 

Farther criticism of the council came 
th u week over ns decision to transfer 
the holdings of the Culture Centre for 
Algae and Protozoa from its present 
location m Cambridge to two other 


NERC sites - the Freshwater Biologic- 
al Association in (he Lake District and 
the Scottish Marine Biological Asso- 
ciation at Oban. 

Microbiologists have been lobbying 
the council strongly to maintain the 
collect ion at one site, in spile of 
declining use of the cultures after an 
increase in customer charges last year. 
Dr Barbara Kirsop, president of the 
World Federation of Culture Collec- 
tions said the Cambridge collection, 
which keeps 2,000 species, was vitally 
important internationally. "We are 
very concerned that if it is split up it 
will just wither away and die,” she 
said. 


Scotland ‘in danger 
of losing degrees’ 

U.. /-\l ill-... - ... 


by Olga Wojtas tions, said Sir Alwyn Th- 

Scottish Correspondent Aberdeen University has 

Scottish degrees could be ut risk hifher 0 ^ 001 ?' 11 ' 5 Green Pan!?* 
through further university rationaliza- “admirabfe^^ 0 " f ? r foiSfi! 
tion, the principal of Glasgow Uni- mittM on .mi* ■ 0f ^Knttat' 
versity has warned. /w° n university mariaeS* 

Sir Alwyn Williams, speaking at a . graduIS' Sff 1 * 
degree ceremony, said ratronaliintion Sport had ,hat the 

posed a grave threat unless it was which Him, that any *£ 

conducted with more understanding of the uriSEft? tfle r ° le »nd«fi 
the Scottish educational system as a cwntre^eduSrtJ 011 ^ dflma S 
whole than had been evident in recent S a ,ffe Ucat10nal * culturd £ 

Whltehn 1 nrnnniinn>mmii luuiWinai Hie. 


SS just ^ awa * and * •" S* wiSJSS in rccent naU cul,nral ■ 

Dr Kirsop said the split was ill-timed A range ? min ? I ? 1 | y ■"**««* in the tarn niSd *32 ,mT "er«e|yi nip0( 

as algae were just becoming interesting a E l °? u,d 

mdustnally, and a number of official * . U P being concentrated m a ceased to he tS- !^* ,***■ 

committees concerned with biotech- fu W u n |V .crsitles, said Sir Alwyn, and in were deprived of the ^ ^ 

nology had urged the council not toput ®^ sh - f ^ ntext « .would be it . P Cd ° fthe ab %top^ 

the enlleetinn at n.b ^ appropriate if these were "/‘YrlitBivnlu mi 


wiimuiiwi kuiibcnicu wun Diotccn- 
nology had urged the council not to put 
the collection at risk. 

The council says the transfer is to 
bring the collection closer to active 
research workers who use algae, and 
that the FBA and SMBA ,7 will en- 
hance the prospects for their further 
development and application". 
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appropriate if these were “exclusively 
located in the great population centres 
of England". 

But Scottish school-leavers had 
been taught in an entirely different 
secondary education system and 
should not be obliged to look beyond 
the border for training, he said. '‘The 
histone links between secondary and 
tertiary education in Scotland are of a 
radical, curricular nature and are too 
important to be broken by bureaucra- 
tically-imposed economies.” 

Ust year 94 per cent of all Scottish 
school-leavers entering degree courses 
sought to do so in Scottish higher 
education institutions, he added. 

Scottish students were admitted to 
faculties, not departments, and could 
Sf ve opportunity to study more 
than 200 different combinations of 
courses. This extraordinary range of 
academe opportunity was in keeping 
with the broadly-based qualifications 
which Scottish school leavers attained 
Glasgow University court had stres- 
sed the fundamental differences be- 
tween the Scottish and Anglo-Welsh 
education systems in 1981, and had 
urged cooperation among the eight 
Scottish universities to ensure a fall 
range of degree courses. Scotland's 
educational needs had to be proc- 
laimed once again as the universities 
embarked on a second round of econo- 
mies which would further reduce the 
degree options of individual instltu- 


There was a painful contrasi h 
tween these views and the sS 
ineptitute of the Green Pare® 

M?NiST Cy - C0 . urt * Profcs 


litanari platitudes, whose implkatioa 

Its almost total disregard" form 
and social sciences was "a most & 
turbmg manifestation ofphiiiscinistnu 
high places" said tfie prims! 
adding that he had little enthusiast 
Mcmg the university engaged lo h» 
duejng wealth to support an undviDxd 
society. 

Professor Samuel Thomson, dim- 
tor of Glasgow University's cWi 
laboratories, also attacked the Giro 
Paper for being without vision and i 
sense of purpose. In a graduuloi 
speech. Professor Thomson said I 
contained a blueprint for the university 
of the future. 

“Its walls will be made of paw 
bricks fabricated from the mountain 
of reports, surveys and forecaiu cre- 
ated by the Green Paper. It will hire 
hal Is of residence so spartan and frepJ 
that they will be fit only for sunha) 
training of marines: its cut-price stafi, 
who take a reduction in pay each jar, 
will serve on two faculties, those of 
cost-cutting ond cost-effectirausi, ire 
said. 


Ethnic survey hits snag 


SES"J= awasS! 
Sfg?«att«s ass.-— 

cl atlon ^oMTeTch'e^ ^ ^ ^ 

uT„u° . £V e ?, cher ? *n Further and entire memh^nthin. Officials ad 


government and whether these help or CBntDbef^ L opez-SmIth, 22, Frances 

Binder efficient management as Lv k ' am P beU > Alison Bantock, 20 and Samantha sJ, i BBC * 1 
currently exist: and focal authority r~“ — " ayKes * 
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currently exist j and meal authority/ 
college relationships, including how 
the former s financial regulations im- 
pinge on colleges. 


uiiL 'i c . .1. funner and 

Htaher Education is one of the first 

™ l ?f?thS!. tUre h ? 10 J he contentious 

area of ethmc momtoring of its mem- 

the °ne clear fact to emerge 
from its survey is that only a tidy 

, ege lecture rs who be- 
long to the union are non-white. 

A pilot study produced a 47 per cent 
response rate, but out of about 3 400 
returns only 38 were from keturers 
declaring themselves members of 
ethmc minorities. 

er ,3J e , C0 .“Sf tant * 1 who carried out the 
study and the union agreed that this 


luauicih. 

So the union's 770 branches w 
circulated to extend die sample to 
entire membership. Offlciala ad 
that this was a less than sdeni 
approach with little or no way 
monitoring the extent to which bi 
ches carried out the request. 

But it produced on a further 
individuals, bringing the total dii 
vered to barely 0.2 per cent of the t 
membership. 

This Is likely to be an underest hr 
of the proportion among the unit 
membership. Some members will □ 
elected not to declare themsebei 
being in an ethnic minority group 
ideological grounds, or felt that it 
not Natfhe’s business to find out. 


pinge on colleges. 

Those are likely to be investigated in 
six or eight case studies, possibly 
through pans of colleges. That number 
means, not every variety of Institution 
can be included, since as well as 
polytechnics, large and small colleges 
? i NAB is committed to 

including Wales and voluntary colleges 
in the ex eidse. 

New principal 
forLondon 


■ * «• I $tudv n nd thp iini ^ w»«itcu out tne ideological grounds, or felt t 

J* ■ A . ~ n a 8 reed t * iat tWs not Natfhe’s business to fin 

™; efusal ,o enW -i— 


II. WMcovVrSgup TSTS3TS 

^ns S prom BS t’- ,n pa r rti . cuJar on ® ran by 
"In ? ,0ns Udl of Quildfori 


number of trainees and inadecuate ° 

q reMurr« efUSal l ° ade q u ate details which will have been idis 

„ jS2"S 01 l« d *l n hisletterthathe S !L l . with employers, theTUC and col 

understands the Manpower Services made available by the Final proposals are expected 

Commission was well aware of some of fi wi^ n i for two y eaf s is roughly sent to the Government this ww 

es P edal| y as one of asldafnr amount originally set there is some doubt as to emploj 

wnn £K y j S fo ™ er training officera the Gnwrn! yea , r ’ I" 1 * h ® nBt “sts to minister approval as Mr Momsso 

dismissal the eSZES' *** known to favour an approach ’ 
fCJ® 115 Promotions, In March of JjyS 1 Socjal F^ d and savings would have the MSC funding 

\Aan benefit°i«~f{?t? rne unen, ployment certain specific courses. 

JS? “? C apokesman said this SSffuI SSf mor f J than mil- The National Union of Stud 
week that the commission had not 1J.-1 Farl ®y 8jdd - asking for a bigger share of repn 

li e deta!Is - What it did ? f th ® White Paper tion on the bodies overseeing th 


verai^. — U1 um - 
Mr HolwcIL 49, is a chartered 
* has worked for the 
SrL consultants Arthur 
Ammrsen. He has also acted as a 

dv ^ Cron university finance 
S r H t S»rF^i mn ? ,lt « of Vlce Chanceilore 
He ‘“k®* “P his new 


3? t j£ a two-year scheme because 

of this is ludicrous," Mr Morrisson 


Morrisson has yet to give a 
S^ffi^POnse to Mr PrSoott’s 
SWJ, ? tte , r which was also pub- 
d9lled ] n the form of an article in this 
month s ioubiald bulletin. 

_His letter lists the main problems of 


w«ek that the commission had not 
been aware of the details. What it did 

wTJS? that l , hore , wer ® “me piob- 
“JR 6 with some local schemes, but not 
nationally and it had dealt with these 
through normal channels! 

Programme assessors were 
S“J l n l to monitor the situation 
h?n..S° Ve , d 010 8ch ®tties could be 
D b ™ s H Up . to standard . and the com- 

^Sa5T dVB,y 

The setting up of the two-vear 
Mr Mick Farley, Sheffield’s senior 




nl L iTZ,, 1 ' wnon the present -rw.tr ™ , Ine ma m prob eras of ence held in s war0r ' of student nnmTJT. 0 Das,s represemative organization, 

principal, Dr William Taylor, becomes Promotions Ltd asinadeaume ™ «uaent numbere. ion says it is the recognized rep 

' Vire ckficeljor of HuU (jnivcS^ . £^1 P°° r adrise™-l? s ?lH?J^ ,d, L scnlor ea^ IcS l8 a mh ( ?H f v 8 !Sn ment i 8 that five oflome 850,00(Rtudents 

i visEaSgai 


Tvfefe. 1118 , 11 ? 0 ° f th ® White Paper 

Jlthtbi f° r Jobs 15 one stc P nearer 
with the agreement last week by the 

Association of County Counci I s^o a 
dwl already ratified by the MSC and 

thorns 00 n ° f Metr °P° Uta n Au- 

comrnl d ^ 8,Ve l th f MSC financia « 
control over a total progra mm e of 

and 1 t^irw.n 11Ced ^. local authorities 
J ,"5^ colleges. The actual amount 

Of l y d1 n r ^ d „S 0Caled ° n ,he bMls 

eaS ie |^S iB a 8 re ®ment Is that 
each local authomy will produce a 
three-year rolling develooment with 


tion on the bodies overseeing th< 
now that it is to become a t« 
scheme. 

Currently the NUS Is represet 
the Youth Training Board a 
some of the area manpower h 
but now it wants official recogoi 
ail levels. 

NUS president Phil Woolas sa 
If the MSC wanted to take its 1 
major provider of education anc 
ing seriously, It must take acco 
the view of young people anc 
representative organization. T1 
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Academics must learn business skills 


rsf" W 


hy Peter Aspden 


Academic skiff m univtisiiics should 
receive uaining in in ina^.emcnt icth* 
niqiies, eniieprcneurship. marketing 
me I (mils. :t ml media preset! I aliun. in 
aililiiiuii to improving their more iradi- 
iioiial leaching skills, urges a report 
prescnlctl l<» the Cnmmitlw of Vice 
Ch.incclluis auJ Principals. 

The report follow-, a national survey 
on academic staff training in universi- 
ties, which shows that although ilic-rc is 
sufficient expei rise in institutions to 
meet training needs, opportunities are 
lost because of various “ organizational 
constraints". 


These iiulinic tlie low pri -riU ,in«i 
lack of support gr.cn totr.uiimL 1 ■■"viiliin 
institutions. linu-taMmg difficulties. 


C uor rewards and incentives, and the 
ick of specific funding for framing 


purposes. 

T tic tenon, prepared bv f)r (Jeoigc 
Brown, the ( VCR 11aium.il cuordmu- 


papers wire viriu.iflv iicidcifcri 

Mr Mjiiikc Slv-ik. CV( I* chair- 
man. a.kiioAled^ts tin.- mlluetice on 
the training report of ihe recent Jairatt 
eommiitLL- on e flii ic no in uni vers i- 


re 1 online nd at ions Mr Shock ap- 
plauded the intention of the CVCP 


iit-s Speaking at .mne-J.iv seminar on 
staff iiaininglitkl in Li >ndi m last week . 


tor of academic staff training, also 
commented on the limited scope of 
current training, which is focused 
directly on pedagogic techniques 
Wider aspects such .is the mgaiii/alioii 
of depart me mill reviews, the develop- 
ment of coimill.iiu y anil entrepreneu- 
rial skills, the management of research 
prn|i-iis and the willing of research 


staff naming held in Li >ndi m last week . 
tic Said: T leads of departments should 
be Kiiii managets and ucadeinic 
teachers and need appropriate training 
ill 1 n.ina gen ic-ill tvchniiiucs " 


Bui he elilphasi/ed that ihe (lytT* 
did 110I see its tolc as .1 national 


provider of »cniur niaiuecinvni 
mursi-s. site Sses it was up In iiulividii.il 


courses, stresses it vvas up tni1ulividn.1I 
universities lo respond in the Jarratt 


o'lninittee on university reaching 1u 
ptodnee a code uf practice on 
academic staff training for all universi- 
ties. 

Hut the National Union of Students 
representative at the seminar, Mr 
Gcoif Ferres, re acted sceptic ally (» the 

f roposal. lie said. "‘1 ne challenge 
icing university education in the Iasi 
15 years of this century is an enormous 
one. A gie.il burden will he home hy 
teaching staff and, without a gigantic 

increase in iiciulcimc staff training 
programmes, it is hard to belie sc they 
will be eapahlc «d shouldering it." 


Brussels blueprint for 
Europe research links 


hy Jon Turney 
Science Cm tespiimleni 


The Europe. m ('onmimisMim has re- 
leased details of its latest plans fur 
collaborative research, including 
possible projects in in for unit inn tech- 
nology and biotechnology, new mu- 
le rials, space science and transport. 

The proposals were nuilincii in a 
document tabled before the Europenn 
summit meeting, in Milan two weeks 
ugo and will be an important input into 
a follow-up meeting in Pans next 
week, which will discuss the shape of 
future joint projects. 

Hie plan by the Brussels-based 
commission is a response to a separate 
proposal from France for a new admi- 
nistrative framework for fresh Euro- 
pean research initiatives. One reason 
fur the French proposal, known as 
Eureka, is lo bypass the often cumber- 
some dccision-mulring of the commis- 
sion bureaucracy. 

The response from Brussels is a 


peaii ic’carili priorities, the commis- 
sion pilin' 1 stresses tliat, “the commun- 
ity's Bit I ) iir.lmiiieiits me immediate- 
ly available and t .111 lie adapted to the 
needs of ililferenl piojecls in view of 
liie urgency of the action tci|iiircd". 

And the document urges ini increase 
in the share of the European commun- 
ity's but [get silent on research. It dues 


not specify how large the increase 
shoultl be, but goes on to list detailed 


examples of new research ventures 
which should be promoted in Europe. 

These include new central scientific 
facilities, such as an advanced wind- 
tunnel and new radiation sources like 
the UK synchrotron radiation source, 
possibly managed in the same way ns 
the existing jet project for fusion 
power in Oxfordshire. And the paper 
goes on to propose new work in silicon 
chip fabrication, artificial intelligence, 
biotechnology and agriculture and 
lasers. 


40-pagc paper outlining the indispens- 
able role 01 the European community 


But the Paris meeting is not likely to 

[ iroducc great enthusiasm for entrust* 
ng further work in areas like this to 



in translating common interests in 
research and industrial development 


into new programmes. 

In the face of concern over the 
competitive position of European 
firms in high technology industry and 
the potential impact of the American 
strategic defence initiative on Euro- 


Brussels. The larger European coun- 
tries, including Britain, are likely to 
throw their weight behind the idea of a 
mechanism for new research initiatives 


which does not mean piloting each new 
project through the commission, 
where 10 countries need to agree to 
each new proposal. 


Dental school decision soon 


by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 
The University Grants Committee and 
Scottish Home and Health Depart- 
ment are to meet at the end ot this 
month to decide the future, of Edln- 


being produced. 


However, a joint report from the 
university and the health board to the 
UGC and Scottish Home and Health 
Department has rejected the school's 
closure and has firmly opted for a new 
building, at a cost of £7,845,000. 

There has never been any criticism 
of the school's work , with the General 
Dental Council recently reporting that 
“the academic teaching is of high 
quality despite the poor physical con- 
ditions in which clinical teaching is 
given”. Tiie UGC itself has praised the 
standard of the school's work. 

But following 11 Government deci- 
sion in 1983 to axe the number of 
dental undergraduates by L0 per cent 


burgh University’s dental school. 
The school, which is attached 


The school, which is attached to 
Lothian Health Board's dental hospi- 
tal suffers from overcrowding and poor 
fncilities which have been criticized for 
more than o decade. It is housed In a 
building dating from 1927 which was 


upgraded 30 yenrs ngo. 

Flans to build a new school arid 
hostel in the late 1970s were shelved 
following a Government report which 
said too many dental graduates were 


nationally, the UGC has Insisted that 
undergraduate intake at Edinburgh be 
cut from 55 to 40 annually. However, 


Newcastle 
wins self 


the report says there should be "en- 
hanced postgraduate activity” with 
continuing education for dentists. 


validation 


The UGC and SHHD also asked the 
university and the health board to 
investigate the possibility of refur- 
bishing the present buildings, but the 
report concludes that while this is 


report concludes that while this is 
superficially attractive, it would not be 
cost effective. 

There are only two other dental 


hospitals in Scotland, in Glasgow nnd 
Dundee, with Edinburgh dealing with 


up to 70 emergency cases daily, and 
3,000 referrals annually. 


Keele merger 
‘a disaster’ 


Adult issues put into focus . 


Issues for the future in adult nnd 


A merger between Kcelc University 
nnd North Staffordshire Polytechnic 
would be disastrous, say Keele stu- 
dents. 

Three-way talks were announced 
last week between the university, the 
polytechnic and Staffordshire educa- 
tion authority on possible collabora- 
tion between the two institutions. 
Including "the possibility of amal- 
gamation leading to the crcntlon of a 
new regional university". 

The initiative for tlio talks came 
from Keele's vice chancellor. Dr Brian 
Fender. A working party is to report in 
October. 

But a statement by Keele students' 
union said there had been no consulta- 
tion on the Idea. "On whose behalf is 
Dr Fender, vice chancellor, speak- 


continuing education were clearly 
identified mid put firmly on the agenda 
for further debnte this week. 


Meeting for the first lime as an 


integral part of the National Associa- 
tion of Teachers in Further nnd Higher 


tion of Teachers m Further nnd Higher 
Education, delegates to the union’s 
adult and continuing education confer- 


ence put up clear signals about the 
topics they wish to chnmpion In the 
future. Tills yonr’s conference at Stoke 
Rochford Hall marked the launch of 


the conditions or service of those 
working with such projects. 

Two groups met to consider work 
with the unemployed. Delegates asses- 
sing the Manpower Services Commis- 
sion input were worried about the 
siphoning off of funds by local educa- 
tion authorities, and the wlthdrawnl of 
rate-fiindcd courses with the substitu- 
tion of MSC previsions. 


Newcastle Polytechnic will be the next 
institution to hove powers from the 
Council for National Academic 
Awards to validate its own courses. 

Newcastle’s “Shcffield-style" agree- 
ment will be announced in two weeks, 
after it has been ratified by the special 
CNAA committee currently looking at 
new validation arrangements for in- 
stitutions. 

The Newcastle proposal, which is to 
be called accreditation, was made lo 
the CNAA 18 months ago, following 
its successful partnership In a scheme 
whereby polytechnic nnd council rep- 
resentatives validated and reviewed 
courses side by side. 

Lust month Sheffield City Poly- 
technic and the CNAA announced the 
first agreement following the council’s 
decision to seek chnnges in its charter 
to allow institutions self-validation 
while remaining in a system of national 
peer review. That was the council's 
response to the Lindop report which 
recommended that some institutions 
should be completely freed. 


Each authority should present a 
strategy for MSC provision with co- 


the adult education section of Natflic, 


which lias emerged from the absorp- 
tion Inst year of the separate Assoca- 
tion for Adult nnd Continuing Educn- 


ordlnated planning of funding in each 
area, it was argued. 

There was acceptance of the estab- 
lishment of a national training agency, 
nnd recognition that it hnd become a 


ing?” it asks. 

* Amalgamation would be disastrous 


for both Keele and North Staffs poly. 
Both Institutions have a distinct na- 
ture. TI10 merger of two institutions 
would lead to loss of jobs and doubling 


Through a scries of workshop ses- 
sions delegates formulated opinions 
and suggestions for strategies to be put 
to the union's standing committee on 
adult and continuing education. 

On funding, delegates wanted both 
.national anti local pressure lo bring 
about coherent planning, Fears were 
expressed about the effect of current 
fragmented and temporary financing ;• 


rmanent feature of non-ndvnnccii 


permanent tcaturt 
further education. 


Another group examining curricu- 
lum planning for the unemployed 
emphasized the importance of staff 
training, and the difficulties created by 
short-term funding. The absence of a 
Natfhe policy on work with Ihe unem- 
. ployed .was,' highlighted, and the .un- 
ion’s - ' officials urged to establish n 
working party to address some of the 
_ nmhlftm flrimt nnH cnmnile a ouida. _ 
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Sir Keith’s 

misguided 

assertions 


When it comes to Ihe subject of 
student unions, Conservative l*arly 
folklore is rich In dark (ales, blood 
curdling reminiscences and spine 
chilling warnings. The fact lhal just 
about all of it Is balderdash Is neither 
here nor Ihere - ll makes for a good 
yarn over a G and T and U nils fen 
and b half Inches In a Green Paper. 

The recent Green Paper on higher 
education purported In be a serious 
study nf that sector's development 
Inin the I9!JIK. It was therefore 
reasonable In assume that Ihe section 
011 students' unions would offer an 
Insight into huw Sir Keith Joseph saw 
the development of Insltluthmul 
democracy through student repre- 


sentation on polytechnic and uni 
veraily committees or Ihe role of 
students' unions In the wider cultu- 
ral, snclal, political and sporting 
learning experiences of undergradu- 
ates. 

Like mnst others In the educational 


field I was sadly disappointed. The 
Green Paper merely offers anecdotal 
evidence to support three misguided 
assertions. 

First, the paper concerns itself 
with claims of misuse of students' 
union funds. U sidesteps the fact that 
unions have n whole series of legal. 
Institutional and self-imposed res- 
trictions on the use of their Hinds, 
belated examples of breast-beating 
about the "need to challenge ultra 
vires*' do not convince us, nor should 
they convince Sir Keith, that wide- 
spread abuse Is taking place. In our 
experience students themselves are 
the first to yell “foul” at the slightest 
hint of ultra vires. 

The paper's second assertion Is 
that the cllchld minority run and 
have access to students' unions. Well 
Sir Keith, you now seem to contradict 
yourself. 

Those facilities Include the free- 
dom to choose whether or not a 
student uses the union bar, Joins a 
society, attends a union general meet- 
ing or exercises his or her right to 
vote or be (i candidate In union 
elections. Students* unions prescribe 
minimum levels of democracy - 
perhaps Government and Institu- 
tions should take our example. 

The third myth committed to print 
Is that there is a growth In the 
number and use of sabbatical offic- 
ers. The paper goes on lo recognize 
that sabbatical officers are needed to 
ensure lhal a union's affairs arc well 
managed. 

We can help you out of your 
dilemma Sir Keith - but to do so we 


Scarcely a storm In a teacup ... Dr Ian Grant of Heriot-Watt 
University's department of offshore engineering, (centre) with Dr 
Francis Barnes (left) and Dr Clive Greated of Edinburgh University’s 
physics department, are heading n project tenm working on the 
simulation of the “Hundred Year Storm", the severest combination of 
wind, waves and current likely to be encountered by offshore 
structures such as oil rigs. They are seen here through a wind tunnel in 
Edinburgh’s physics department. 


need to see the evidence behind your 
assertions. Our address should be 


known to your officials. 

But perhaps (be most worrying 


The Newcastle arrangement, very 
Lise to Sheffield's in hivitinn CNAA 


close to Sheffield's in inviting CNAA 
members to attend institutional valida- 


tion, will also last for a year until the 
polytechnic's nuinqucnniul institution- 


polytechnic's quinqucnniul institution- 
al review in autumn 1986. By that stage 
the Government’s response on Umlop 
will Lie known and the CNAA will have 
hnd lime to change its charter. 

The agreement means Newcastle is 
likely 10 receive some money back 
from the CNAA in order to carry out 
its own validation, although the re- 
sponsibility- for ensuring quality will 
still ultimately be the council’s. 

A letter front the CNAA Is likely to 
go to institutions bL the end of this 
..week asking what kind of validation 
arrangements they would like in the 
future. Around eight institutions are 


aspect of the Green Paper is Ihe 
Implication that students’ unions are 
in the vanguard of destroying free- 
dom of speech on the campuses and In 
wider society. 

Within higher education students* 
unions are in the forefront of promot- 
ing democracy and the right of 
groups such as students anr| lecturers 
to represent themselves and have a 
savin the way the institution is run. 

They are also In Ihe forefront of 
promoting debate and discussion on 
academic, social and political issues 
of the day. We only have one caveat 
In that process - Ihe freedom of ono 


person should not Infringe on the 
freedom of others. Freedom of 
speech does not mean the freedom to 
oppress or defame others. 

Students* unions are not a Ih reat lo 
democracy and freedom. What Is a 
threat Is when folklore Is taken as 
truth. 


..Jim Doran 


The author is national secretary of ihe 
National Union of Students. 
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Right-wing checks 
on US academics 


from William Norris 
I jhonii . - WASHINGTON 

Liberal dcadcmics in America an- 
ahoi" tu come under the scrutiny of a 

cunservntive watchdog. Claiming that 


formed an organization called Aceur- 
H ! n Academia which wi|j audit 
dasses and confront faculty members 

MMi^ n | V ^ ng information that 
Mr Irvine and his supporters believe to 
ne incorrect. 

J*™** s * ran 8 cr to this sort 
gJSf* JS ,hc P«si<lem and 
founder of Accuracy in Media, Inc 
winch has a SI. 700.000 annual budget 
“ ? , ® b S. 1 *° monitor the news media 
and publicize its hheral failings, it is 
because he believes that many of these 
arise from the fact that most journalists 
were laugh, in college bypreebmi- 
“2?. ‘I*™ 1 faculties, that he has 
started lus latest venture. 

Recent campaigns by conservatives 

f?n1fJ» U S?o B , ml:nl , 8 rau P s <n the 
Sla « s against eduentors have 

m ^ P n T ar iL Hnd secondary 
m k M r Irvi . ne s effort is believed 

L b % h L'-7 a,,ncd al ,ll fi 1,er eduefr 
JJ? n * .7 he ,Jca ' s *0 sec whether kids 
on college campuses are being fed 
i-tarsf or m * s i n formation , ” he 
£* WlH e . p0se whaf is going on 
and, by exposing it, we gape io 

h f c r “Ponsible for ill io do 
something about it.” 

merel ?" C “^ tohi^re f ilj 

set about exposing such radicalism bv 
recruiting retirecT people who JX 
regKtcr in college classes and chal- 
fW P fofe «?rs they find passing out 
inaccurate information. B 


Planck staff 
reject ‘Star 
Wars’ scheme i 


‘plough the group will also seek the 
assistance of younger students. Mr 
Irvme prefers the elderly. Their know- 
ledgc. he says, will make them more 
discerning, and they will he free from 
the pressure of grades and course 
requirements. 

Few students, according to Mr 
Irvine, arc able io distinguish False 
from true statements, especially when 
jnesc come from figures in authority 
like professors. “It's reallv » nitJ f*V 


r :,i_ ,„v " ,, age ui innocent 

Kuls who dunt know anything, and 
reed, them a bunch of garbage 

Sfi:-" 0 ' " ,e kids ■■* • | * *° 

Faculty members who offend 
against Mr Irvine's conservative 
emena will be relieved to learn that he 
does not intend to seek their dismissal. 
He w,| merely , n form administrators 
of the teachers who arc, in his view 
conveying faJsc information. "It’s up 
to the admmistration if they want a guy 

d£tr V ^ -°r is consis ‘cntly 

misinformation to I 
s «y s - His prime target 
Si j liberal arts courses, though he 

smr,* eC lnC - d namc s P ecific targets 
among institutions or individuals. 8 
tenure, he acknowledges, may 

HH ,S fh hl,n *° me P rob,ems >n his bid to 
™ ' h . C ° f their liberal 



Meeting Maori needs 


free-market principk^o £££ 
someone that he in do anytE he 

AdtSift 1 J ° b ' S secure for ^ e?M 
any such aim. Why should it raise a 

SrisS 1 SrS* academic freedom?” I 

,s an expression of 
If somJ £JS£f d,Wn and free discussion. 
im„n b dy , says something that's 
SP' C ° Ught to f«c to | 


from Lindsay Wright 

WELLINGTON 

SPom 0 ”^ 1 *13? of Ncw Zealand 
H7W?nSu publ,c donations of 
P ut Victoria Univer- 
sity of Wellington well on the way 
towardsus planned NZ$20, OOOprojert 
***** its Maori Studies dentre. 

N2?i?n Sm?!? 0 of , that P ra ject - a 
NZ5I20.000 whare whakairo (meeting 

e V V 1 ? dll J ona * Maori brm - wiff 

be started shortly and is expected to be 
m use some time next year. 

Ornate traditional carvings, current- 

y or SMW* to^pAiiT ESf 

onradltiona! meeting place - in an 

?il h0US r C .k 0n lhe earn pus, w j[] & a 
feature of the meeting house which will 
serve as a central place on campus for 
Maori students and staff. 

, Vl «-chancellor Dr Ian Axford who 
launched the public appeal for funds 
for the meeting house last year said the 
marae was essential to the university's 
teaching in Maori studies. y 


“ “"Patent to our teaching in 

f S ab< ^fu tones are to chemis- 
^ and physjes*'* he said. “Students of 
Maon language need to learn to use 
the language and three years' expert- 
ence wjth temporary marae buildings 
has shown that students take the 
SSP °f Maori much more seriously 
than they did before we had a marae 1 

imS e «Jn ?,nd l “ B ¥ of ,he develop- 
ment will involve the restoration of a 

mMtinil house adjacent ,o lhe new 

.TSte “ a whare *" 
fianffSEysat** fect ,u 

hi^hJfnkf^ tbe meet lng house was 
SKSSfi* a few weeks ago when over 
200 people met m the temporary marae 
bandings a t a special meeting to mark 
the record number of Maori graduates 
from Victoria University this year. 

veifSTSflSlff s,x genouated but this 
year 28 graduates were hAnoured. 


Penalties kick cheats into touch 


wi«en 5 ?n WeSt G ? nnaa dentists have 

IfctautKoiE to Chancellor 
ncirnut Kohl announcing their refusal 

, ra - Programme, 
ine letter, drawn up by a Broun of 

for'£„ a Lt M, !i 
, r astro-physics and exira-torrestrinl 

Phy*|cs* said the SDI programme was 

2K5 ,h ? (y . ““Parable* t^TdS 

intcr continental mis- 

scientists said they would make 
a^re 0 oV°tiE ak i e G ? rmaa Public 

testing of atomic weapons pmentor 

It vws "irresponsible" to invest mas- 
potenHaflnto SDI when SfcSKSS 

ars ssftSijs^wsSEr 

unemployment and poverty. * 

' ass C rtPn« e i e i.^ 0nslrous ^nicism in the 

fiWSTOirtti! 

SK*Sii 


from William Norris « 

“'hteiic ,.i, ,,™ c °d T ^ 
academic dog | 00 long. i n a Wenina 

^ST^“r‘Bsr 

acCcdto^brin Inw ity P resi ' den ts have’ 

S^snafs? 

" in - Ai 

Meeting in New Orleans under ih* . 

A,Ec a[ lh? ^ aliona! Collegiate 
I miiinL C Association, more than 200 
college presidents voted overwhelm 
ingly to arm the association with stiffer 
fn^-for 'hose who breTthe^S 
toudi h penfllties are extremely 
ma,v. nn - , 7 sdlution found guilty of a 

“ new I ? a J° r offe nce 
sport 1 ~ even in a different 

Tnr Z l \ l ? se 501,16 Qr a, l of Us 

SaiMasstiS 

«£SS5S 


rules say that they will take thp 
su 5 pc, B ,„„ with .hem wherever (hey 

u M {l l stilutlon, s basketball team 

USSr* next y^r for a major 

bau Sm f 0r exa “P le - a nd its fobt- 
oau team is penalized in 1988 fhi> 

footbal team would be barred fr^m 
S2SP2S o*l the feotban^aS 

f° ac h ng for up to two years 
W| ii ne external audits of all 
5S__ ! n3?£ al,ed hy athletic depart- 
menis and their supporters’ clubs.and 
a^oipulsory annual report on the 
academic qualifications of freshmen 

schoSL t0 rH VBrsity on athletic 

reaSSSSEf’ C ° ,Ic8es w, il also be 
required to report on the academic 

Pys ?f those students, and to 

assess their graduation rates in com 
purism with other scholars m ‘ 
,. ine reforms are the work nf fh<* 

ys« ago, anti cone In tte ESSS,? 

involved^ U5SJS BS. 

£SsrssSa 

l he near-unanimity of decision was 


iBSiES 1 of pressure on univer- 
sity presidents to nticnd the convcn- 

There was little debate, most of iHp 
- anej beforehand 0 - a^facl^which & 

SfiSasarstSS 

Idem », d PiS-‘ 

!, I?" just |fk^ VersUy - of Kentuc ky. 
votes no!” COmmumsm - Nobody 

1 niun n °t. most delegates 
seemed happy that they were atkt? 

Sr SSL" aver- 

Xfc“ induced “ ™ it all S s ‘ 

Infc'.Pfct^vo^o,. 


NCAA, plan calls fb r the , e Xg of 


S*sasss 


I China adopts 
new strategy 

(Stralegic^rud^cs^hich &°? ll,lc f - 

the Academy of the ChiiwSS - * 
Liberation Army. iSe E-h^’ 
specialize in the study " r ,lu!{,i 
strategic and dcfcnccnrnh!^^ 
gionafand global strate^fe 
tary and strategic policies afih7 ^ 
powers and military thSn SSf 1 
It will also assist VaRES 
teaching programme. " 

sWssaaas 
aa.st.3~S: 

the London-based Institute k 
Strategic Studies, and Xue Moi*Jl 
fo^m'-st'yc^t.rroiSSg 

Funds stranded 

While Sri Lankan unlveraltlrsh, 
wont to complain of a si*! 

the University of Peradenlva £ 

ESSwSfe 

tlon. Food and Agriculture ftp 
nlxalions of the UN and UkS 
H e partment of Agriculture. 

The main reason is said to be Ik 
f 1 *®®® Involved In the projects t* 
which grants were made had left £ 
country, and the hinds could noth 
channelled to other projects tfatt 
they were earmarked for specific 

projects and, therefore, not tS 

able. University Grants Commission 
sources believe the body’s hands an 
tied because the grants have bttt 
made directly to the unlversllles, 

Farsighted 

I .A n y w technique which ciwW/ftbfe- 
j t ionize the construction Qfhmoptkil 
telescopes, and drastiranyreoasteu 
cost, has been tested succeBWftjin 
Arizona. 

Usinn a furnace mounted oo 8 
I turntable, melting the glass and alkw- 
me centrifugal force to shape the 
mirror, Dr Roger Angelof the Ualvci- 
si ty of A rizona has produced a six-foot 
diameter mirror with a focal length d 
I six feet. It is one step in a series oft rids 
I which Dr Angel hopes will culminate 
m the production of a lightweight 
inexpensive mirror about 25 feet In 
diameter. 

Tibetan first 

The construction of Tibet’s Dnt 
university, which Is to be opened la 
Lhasa soon, was completed a fort- 
night ago. 

The university building, which 
cost over 8 million yuan, coven « 

area of 10,000 square metres, and tt 

institution, which grew out of Tibd 
I Normal College wiD now be enabW 

to enroH.OOO more students this year 
-400 more than the combined total of 

graduates produced by Tibet’s three 
colleges last year. 


"UWUUll 

kfi Peking tests 


J^ytwehers ‘victtasofpolkicailbrokers 7 


by Geoffrey Parkins 
resslon claim that outside munT 


^o«rt&L n i duc ? don ^ affeirs 


S?S«S5ig 

saaSM. 

said that 

were Justified. er he heads acrt ons 


Peking Teachers’ University has this 
month opened China's first psycholo- 
gical testing centre. The centre has 
over 40 doctors, profesors and other 
experts who will engage in the testing 
of intelligence, character and occupa- 
tional aptitude. 

I The centre, which will also be a base 
for broader psychological exper- 
imentation , will help social workers 
and schools identify gifted and hand- 
icapped children, advise employers 
universities and colleges on student 

aotitude and miitnhililv fnr mnrsesflfld 


problems. 

Four of China’s universities now 
I have psychology departments teaching 
a total 400 students, the largest num- 
ber for many years - and from this year 
alj teacher trainees will receive psycho- 
logy classes In China’s 80 . teacher 
trainina colleces. i \ ' 
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Spanish minister resigns 


by Sunih .lane Lvuns 
*1 lie rcsign-iuon »>f i hi" Si.xrei.ir> of 
State fur Uimersilie''. ami f tic depar- 
ture uf one nf her dwpuiies in a 
different |m»m. marks the end of the 
Spanish (Jin eminent's two .uni a luili 
year honeymoon with higher educa- 
tion. 

i ".dill at h m Mirn-lcr Jose Maria 
Mara vail, despite losing his seal on the 
ruling sniialist paity's csceulivc at 
Christmas, has enjoyed a longer 
period t>l calm than most ol lus 
colic agues, lhe sieiahsl Ir.ide union, 
for instance, recent l> tailed a success- 
fill one-day Manorial strike against lhe 
Government's promised social secur- 
ity reforms. 

Cariuina Virgili Kndnn, 57, was one 
of the few scientists appointed to the 
edin alion ministry She had formerly 
lieen dean ot lhe geoloj'y lacully al 
Madild's I 'imiplilteii-a.- Uuiseisity 
Her resignation caini' after internal 
disnureeinenls in the ministrv over the 
implenienlalioM of the wide - rail) 1 ill) 1 
law In reform the uni vet -sines. 

'I his law i e moved lhe iiniieisilies 
from die control of the niinisiiy and 
handed over much decision making to 
the autonomous regions, ft also 
reorganized the governing bodies of 
die universities and restructured the 
system for appointing ami giving te- 
nure to academic staff. 


Senoru Virgili had hail to Uc j 
number nf strikes tins year by rum 
tenured staff m dispute w'ith the Minis- 
try about the methods of appointment 
to tenured pn*is. as well ns a resurg- 
ence of student protest movements, 
and criticisms of Inc ministry's rulings 
about the autonomy of individual 
university governing IhiJil-s. The for- 
mal approval of die regulation con- 
cerning university Maff stems to have 
been the Ijst straw 

The original draft w.n trilkm-d by 
several educational advnorv institu- 
tions au<! the relevant Hade unions as 
well as !>> senior members of the 
ministry, on the grounds dial it would 
he illegal, by invading each university's 
independence and restoring the minis- 
try interference that the new- law had 
been introduced to remove. Ibis row 
lias been brewing lor mouths since the 
tilling has taken an exceptionally long 
lime to he passed, as it has been 
re-pcuicdly redrafted. 

Srn Viigili’s departure has been 
followed by dial o| 1 unlio l.anso dc 
lispiuosa, a sonologist who also 
taught at the Coinphileiise Ullivcisiiy 
Hc was ilire-etor general of univeisiiy 
education. In just two and ii half yeais 
they made considerable advances, in- 
cluding the drafting and implementa- 
tion of a law that made substantial 


changes to j (•■rnirrls incfticicni and ] 
cumbersome system i 

The education ministry's other ina- ) 
l-T innovjti.-n, the sweeping law to | 
re-hum primary and secondary eilnc.i- | 
lion - tlur -Tight to ediu.it Ion" law - ! 
has yet lube cii.ii.ieii It has been siting i 
(or iic-irly a year before die < mistuu- | 
luuial Triibiui.il because of Oppnsitimi ( 
protests th.-it it is uncoiisiiitiiion.il j 

Scnor i.anui de lispinosa has m< ived 
to become Secretary General of the 
Council of Universities. 'I lus is a 
newly-funned IkhIv. as a direct result 
of the university reform ruling, which 
hears some resemblance In the UGC, 
and replaces a council of rectors, w hich 
was mainly concerned with assess- 
ment. 

The new council is intended to be “a 
permanent for mu fur discussion iihunt 
problems in universities" The chair is 
the minister, and the other members 
are the rectors of all the stale universi- 
ties, those in chutge of univeisiiy 
education in the milunnnious regions, 
mid 15 oilier delegates appointed by 
the ( iovemiiieiit mid lhe two houses of 


’Hie council will have ii clem political 
function but will also he able to involve 
itself in the grunting of degrees anil the 
si met u ring ol courses, as well ;is die 
size ami growth of individual universi- 
ties. 


Australians restrict overseas levels 


from Geoff Maslen 

MELBOURNE 
The Australian Government hns de- 
cided to restrict the intake of foreign 
students in future years to 1985 levels. 
This means .1,50(1 new private overseas 
students will be able to begin their 
studies here next year. 

Of these, 2,Ul)0 will be admitted to 
secondary schools and 1 ,500 to higher 
education institutions. At present, 
almost 19,000 foreign students are in 
formal secondary and tertiary courses. 

There bus been growing concern in 
Some higher education quarters about 
the impact of increasing numbers of 
foreign students on the places avail- 
able to Australians. Over the past 

Icelandic 
saga nears 
its ending 

from Christopher Follett 

COPENHAGEN 
Twenty years after a bitter dispute 
between Denmark and Iceland over 
the ownership of priceless Icelandic 
sagas, the University of Copenhagen 
hns returned more Ilian two-thirds to 
tlieir country of origin. 

Hie sagas hnvc been held by 
Copenhagen University since 1730, 
when the Icelandic scholar Ami Mag- 
nusson, who held a chair at the 
university, bequeathed his collection 
of ancient manuscripts. 

A treaty wns signed in 1965 between 
the Danish and Icelandic governments 
after a long dispute over the own- 
ership. It called for (he irrevocable 
transfer of 1 ,800 cnrly Icelandic manu- 
scripts and to date, 1,213 have been 
returned. There arc now 600 manu- 
scripts tube processed and (he return is 
expected to be completed oil schedule 
within the next 11 years. 

The first consignment of manu- 
scripts, despatched in 1973, comprised 
works considered quintessential to the 
Icelandic heritage, such as the Codex 
Regius of the poetic etida or cycle, a 
collection of mythological poems dat- 
ing in written form from the 13th 
century, and the Flateyjarbok, a for- 
mldablc canon of prose sagas of the 
Norwegian kings. 

The manuscripts, which relate Scan- 
dinavian mythology in old Norse, 
recount the first settlement of Iceland 
by the Vikings in the 9th century ad 
and the history of Icelandic family 
feuds. They also Include the Saga of 
Eric lhe Red and were written - often 
by unknown scribes - over a period of 
600 years, from the 12th to the 18th 
centuries. ' • 

They arc being processed by the 
Arnamagnacnn Institute at 
Copenhagen University and the pro- 
ject is costing Denmark £42 k 0GGa'year\‘ 


three years there has bc-en a surge in 
appiieiitinns fur enrolment at universi- 
ties and colleges and thousands of 
suitably qualified students have been 
turned away from further study be- 
cause of the limited number of avail- 
able places. 

In the past, when university depart- 
ments were short of students they 
welcomed applications from overseas, 
hut now some departments have large 
majorities of foreigners and few places 
for Australians. 

Announcing the latest decision, the 
Minister for Education, Senator Susan 
Ryan, said strict controls over the 
entry of overseas students were begin- 
ning to lmvc an effect so it would now 


Hole-hearted enthusiasm 


Robert Hatcher, from the University 
of South Carolina, is looking for a 
better hole. To be precise, he Is 
searching for a site In the Appa- 
lachian mountains where lie can drill 
a hole six and a half miles deep. It will 
not be the deepest hole in the world - 
the Russlnns arc working on a nine 
mile project - but it should be deep 
enough to study the evolution of the 
continental crust. 



Swedish 

innocence 

abroad 


be possible to maintain the 19X5 intake 
level without exceeding the current 
number of foreign students in Austra- 
lian instil ii t ions. 

Senator Ryan said both overseas 
and lueal students would gain from the 
arrangements. Overseas students 
themselves, however, are mn so sure 
and they have protested abuut the 
limitations. 

Entry of secondary level students 
would be restricted from 1987 to those 
entering years 1 1 and 12. Senator Ryan 
said. A recent inquiry into the prob- 
lems lacing foreign students had found 
serious difficulties among junior 
secondary students from other coun- 
tries. 


Hatcher has received a $2 million 
grant horn the Nailonn! Science 
Foundation to study an area of 1,600 
square miles on the borders of South 
Carolina aud Georgia in order to find 
the best location for his hole. After 
drilling four test bores to a depth of 
1,000 feel he has already found a 
large horizontal fault In the area, and 
expects to begin the major part of the 
operation by the end of next year. 


Li i’tng: spcciul pow trs 

Chinese set' 
up new 
commission 

by Geoffrey Parkins 

lhe Chinese government in Peking Inis 
l-s( . ihl ivliL'tl u new Slate I-Miicatiun 
Cm i mi isxii in, tn replace the former 
niinisiiy of cdiiiMtnm. Thu- new cuin- 
miv.il m li.is been given far greater 
powers to ensure- the effective imple- 
liieiiiiiiiiiii uf the Party Central Coin- 
mil tee's education re fiim is. 

'I he first commission minister Mr Li 
Pcng.sviio is also China's vice premier, 
said the commission will, as a compre- 
hensive department of the Suite Coun- 
cil, have special powers and "exercise 
leadership over ull ministries, pro- 
vinces, municipalities and autonomous 
regions" in education ul matters, and in 
the imp lenient utii m nf the new cdu ca- 
tion reforms. 

These powers include control over | 
all vocational, adult, television and 
correspondence education, besides all 
school and higher education. 

The muve entails a reshuffle which 
leaves only two of the former educa- 
tion ministry's senior officials in posi- 
tions nf authority within the new 
commission. The commission has 
eight vice-ministers, six of whom are 
from local governments or educational 
institutions. 

Mr Li said that in broad terms, the 
main tasks of the commission were to 
successfully implement the Party Cen- 
tral Committee's reforms, draw up 
new regulations and laws giving more 
autonomy to institutions of higher 
education and to encourage nil sectors 
of society to participate in educational 
projects. 

Another big task mentioned by Mr 
Li, was that of raising the social and 
economic status of teachers through- 
out the country. 

There has been speculation that the 
new commission will exercise control 
nationally through local education 
commissions set up in all regions across 
the country, but Mr Li said specific 
arrangements would be decided by 
local governments according to their 
circumstances and practical condi- 
tions. 


from Donald Fields 

HELSINKI 

(.'nntincniiil univciiitii:* have been 
mercifully snared the C.unhridge 
Ap'istlcv .inn their like, but even 
without a trace of Itriiish-styk- treason 
they mav K'.ciiiuc unwilling purveyors 

>■( tin- MitciligL-iiL-c used i« iluil'Hlge 
pawns in the e.ist-wcxi claws match. 

This thought is prompted by news 
that the Univeisiiy of Lund, southern 
Sweden, has lent I fur Soviet authorities 
honks ihiit could give the Red Army 
unorthodox insights inio the dispoM- 
tii ui uf Swedish harbours and ail strips. 

C ynics might s.iy the information has 
been col lei led anyway - notably by 
intruding submarines - luit the im- 
plications do extend far beyond u 
single eiHintry. 

l he nimeisity's chief libr.m.ia, Mr 
Nils I 'ii Imho rg. emphasized itiul the 
university was unique in being obliged 
to lend its iunlcti.il lo any applicant, 
Swedish or foreign. Along with the 
Stockholm Royal Library it shares the 
distinction of stocking every volume 
printed in Sweden. 

Nevertheless in a world of cloak- 
and-dagger espionage, there is much 
of the pristine, some would say naive, 
in Lund’s conduct. Perhaps it is the 
ingenuousness of n nation that has not 
fought a war Tor 171 years, over half 
the university's known history. 

Since 19R2, when the East German 
naval library extracted its copy of a 
sensitive Swedish defence periodical. 
Lund may have provided many nug- 
gets of information generally pounced 
upon by diplomats. The Rtf books 
hnrrnwcd in that lime by Soviet Institu- 
tions -a tiny fraction of all the intenrn- 
tion traffic - extend to fiction, history 
nnd school texts. 

However, last winter the university 
lent the Soviet State Library some 
parish histories, containing maps and 
charts with a possible strategic signifi- 
cance. They were quickly relumed; Mr 
Palm burg conjectures that the “photo- 
copying machines of Moscow and 
Leningrad are no less efficient than 
ours”. 

The Swedes themselves borrow a lot 
of scientific tracts from Soviet librar- 
ies, but exchange must not be confused 
with reciprocity. "Of course they don't 
supply us with anything containing 
maps,” Mr Palmborg said. 

Mr Palmborg is eager to inform the 
defence staff when an odd request 
comes from the eastern bloc - or 
anywhere. So far the military experts 
have not suggested that any books be 
withheld, and by law such a procedure 
would cnlnil governmental approval. 



BIRMINGHAM 
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■at Atari Science Park' 

VENTURE FINANCE 
FOR HI-TECH COMPANIES 

START-UP SITUATIONS A SPECIALITY 

Birmingham Technology Ltd (BTL) invests venture capital in high technology companies. Investments 
range from £20,000 with no upper limit. For investments over £250,000 BTL seek syndication with other 
venture capital and/or commercial partners. Investments include equity together with lonns flexibly geared to 
the needs and repayment capabilities of the client. 

Investee companies are expected to locate on Aston Science Park where BTL offer the services of an in-house 
management team able to draw upon wide Industrial and financial experience to provide help In key areas of 
management which a rapidly growing company may not yet possess. The addition of extremely flexible leases 
and accommodation, and the full technological support of Aston University make for a unique concept. 

Contact: 

Barbara Richards 

Birmingham Technology Ltd. Love Lane, Aston Triangle, Birmingham B7 4BJ . 

. Tel: (02.1)3590981. Telex: 334535. . , .. 
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,,,c pt'Iitic.il Visit, I r (II (In- f }., .. 
Umwruiy will him he so benign 0 

^2*. '■* OU confmSs £ 

i tresi critic lo elute when Sir Keith 
Jnst-ph steps on (o c.iiiipus. 

Ha*' 1 nn recently t.ikc» over dnui 
u-sponM^iny f r lllt . OLI ;|| jj|j| 

jl / Kr areas of suiiilt uni cniiiinuiiic 
tduciH'on. (he Secret nr v of Shite is 
s.iid (o have embarked on (| lL - t ;isk ,,f 
«am,n„ lg his new sphere wi.h mud! 

Li'st year, at rl,e he in lit t ,f 
purhamentnry debate ahout the uni- 

ed7hl y f fl !’‘ l k Cli, c Crisis - MPs highlight - 

KeyE. ffic,al V1M| *•» Milton 

hJAZ&W th r r* os * tir3 n. Sir Keith 
has su himself a demanding schedule 
of discussions with the OU’s must 

exDri4r C .| d 7" K >u ,M P-w'M'iar he hu„ 

expressed a wish to scrutinize the 

«nnd d oft ■ l 1 nc ^ as W>' ""P 1 
srr.intl of the university's work - its 

? duca,ion Programme. 

I he strictest sense, of course nil 

S* nr.dcr.aken hy the univeSty /s 
alanK^f'ir'^u' sir ! cc if *■ nimed t 

at all those adults who wish to indulge * 
in Lducol inn after init iul schooling. But - 

rherc is within the OU a clear divisuo 

™"rnrm» n Undcr 8 rad “nte prog- i( 
rarnme and the output of vocational r> 
and more general courses. H 

The divide is probably now the only c 
niMining legacy of the OU's initial 

BnckTn a ? Bde ™ c at 

w5T SJ £? fiS ‘ ,n, y crsi, y took the m 
cmnJur. flrM and overriding re- he 
sponsibility was to establish its scholas- n 

iradu7te C nJ a « ll,ruu « h » hc under- ca 

f97tL wbS i?/ an,,n f- ,hc "id- 

-“*■ r ™ SU 

numt nr°c/ rod l ,Clion ° r a ' limitcd fm 
"cH^ levd gC^e^a, COUrecs ™ suh - a ‘t; 
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Maggie Richards previews next week’s 

OU visit by Sir Keith Joseph 


By the end of the decade, however, 
d was begmn'nu to visualize the vast 

{JJSi?" 1 ,ts distance learning 

techniques for vocational and. in parti- 
cular, updating purposes. 

But as fears about tarnishing the 
academic record begun to recede a 

hciwepn° r Cn ? Crgcd to sustain Ihc gap 
be ween undergraduate and com/. 

Tl,c ou ' s 

! hc t,,is had a devastat- 

ing cf/cLt on the continuing education 

mreST«d^ Ql,gh *5* “"City's 
imenuon had been, and remains the 

attainment of a balance of work equal 

to the undergraduate sector, thc target 


^-^“aarst 

efforts to attract external funding have 
met with some success. 8 

has * ncrca sed from £ 1.2 


million four years ngo, (Q a ,3icte7r been able to offer more generc 

i4.5miliion this year. Overall the OU taaennsV^ ^ as ' s morc ad van- 

managed to secure £12 million dSrino ? n r !i G r oven ? me nt funding. 

JJjf ,ast ‘ hrec years to fund its conn? penprm;^ f0rCC I L S emp,1asis on wealth 

ssl he.- -a Sfi.'Ltts 


million loan From the Department of 
Education and Science, given under 
the auspices of PICKUP, the prog- 
ramme of professional, industrial and 
commercial updating. 

The OU's pro-vice chancellor for 
continuing education, Mr Mike 
Richardson, believes the university 
has done its utmost to make the K 
possible use of its resources. 

major practical problem for 
continuing education, he contends is 
SJ™? OU materials com^ively 
Mnflia wiJh'^S' ,y 90611 fin «i>s=If in 


This summer the latpot h a ..L 
graduates In scienreandS * *» 
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uiiucrgraauatc sector, thc target grants a nH h' mcome ' «»' 

6 gran,s and me now notorious 

Community unit feels the strain 

£3STi8 - aas sassr*.-- 


.... ....tv years io lund ts conli- 

drawn Tnn7 - ">»”« 

urawn from fee income, external 

grants and the now notorious £2.4 


^\ c sd hmv 

f Gnt,y P naw marketing policy has 
while a sales team under the direction 

sSSFssst-ss 

Sr^-«WK 

mark e thJ P h' nlm ^ n,s . wil1 - il is hoped, 
mark the beginning of a new er-i in 

EggRSg 

wi” c ' if’fc-ayt 5** 

institution. In nddition .3“' 

kcsitS 

Mr^ch^SCsaii™ 1 "^ 816506 ™''' 
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^ms 6 and SUS,Q ‘ n - SSle. remal,lS ta 8 erUkal flfMctal «lmed al gr^ps^uch 
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HRt ®| n 8 ,e Parents and families 
with handicapped children. 

SpfKsS- 

aid *-i 
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community workers. 

rft?aS9SrS 

materials to use In coi\Juncilon ujih 
their own tralnlna couae* jffJS 1 

S^rlSrS-s 

toddler group organizers. 

Mjje weatlhr, under the guise D r 
the R rS , a ^ pr ^ ecl ^n d ed Jolroy by 

ScL« P .‘. r *JS l ^ f “ooallon aSd 

rSn? d Manpower Services 
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the Open l/niversiryVSHnui^M^ ! C ° red to datc by 
has been the development of hs On^n 10 " P ro g ram mc 
^ct six years ago when the ;hL . n B . usi| tcss School, 
the school’s director. Mr Brian ? or !P inoI! y mooted, 
wholesa c opposition, both from w?thbwh 1 e . ncount ered 
externally. tn rrora W[thin the university and 

envisaged 1 Inraivhjg in" some?' the . un >versity has 

education. S " ,n “me way in management 

tec hntq u^wre jus* not sui te^to m an a distance ,earnin 8 

St Wh? midd,eP management ’ by convere «tmns with 

tcresi ‘and^TpTcbn o^ncw&f Sf 7 - ex P ressed dism- 

th KJ« W ? Privately enthwiBstic trajr,lng ’ managers 

OU Warwick 


, 6 ante andTechnology Upigp^ 

needs 8 ThiB 111 ”/ 0 accom modaffi 

3r trv^ y . awarenessof, «S 

j s try s problems In copine with tk 

n £ ft ,h 5 universlt y , s invK 
S Salntag. ““ mlcr °l™ a » 
•- r F '™ye*rs ago, flnanced by am* 
. f™." 1 . the department of Trade a! 

h Industry the university set out m 

l Ilf Sj flri0U8 in - dus,rla l applkalkffl 
y of microprocessors, 

Many large companies Jumped D 

5 fhf , C ^ ai !? l ? fa, nfilarlze slalQi 
the latest technology and the schcw 
became n runaway success, with Ik 
i ™ urse hardware -2,500 micro kiu- 
tmlng sold, and an estimated 10,069 
students being taught. 

For the university, the MkroLri 
project was vital to demonstrate bos 
distance learning learning tedinimjtj 
could be used to assist Industrie 

SATIJP 8 ’ Wh,Ch ,6d 10 lhecrfa,lMo/ 

This year, equipped with t ‘£2 
million grnnt from the&fexvsrf 
J”8| n ee r| ng Research Cwiwfl, 
oATUP has embarked « to most 
ambitious project to da(e-to provide 
a scries or sophisticated updating 
courses In science and technology 
i ji 1 w Mch can be taken either 
individually or as components of an 
MSc. 

Under the terms of the grant, tbe 
university Is compelled to make the 
courses ns relevant as possible to 
British industry, and to make access 
to them as rapid and open as II can, 
Three courses are currently on 
offer - robotics In manufacturing, 
polymer engineering, and software 
engineering - and by November 
several more will be available. 

In line with the OU*s open access 
principles, (he courses wlU be made 
available to all prospective students, 
hut the level of work does assume 


Z ‘r~Z areas of study: mari^eim. „KT ,Hve a wlde 
selection and Interviewinp’ □ J^ n ?- s ^ , s * personnel 
marketing; and a newly deve1oDed^nH I, | ,g i m terna rionaI 

ma s XV, 0le in in 4 tria « Sion? Iedea,lngwiththe 

artificale, Ss^o^he earns ! he slude "» a 

80 on to ^ 

SJ oUS by^SdeStewhJa/i 1 ® ind,vidual applica- 
thelr studies to their nwn ,oi^?i._ are . enco,lra 8ed to relatp 


SJS materials by studenm who are ^ ind,vidual applies- 

fsaaassss 

OU^?£] ?S7 Ed ^ 1 ailon ■ which made osfSSSS 1 ® SPW which pla&SPi?^. one high technoloav 
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ie ? n dne with the OU*s open i 
principles, (he courses wlU be 
available to all prospective stui 
hut the level of work does ai 
degree level or equivalent ted 
knowledge. SATUP’s dlrectoi 
j iV^Martln, Is confldent the co 

j will be a godsend for many engl 
, desperate to update their know 
without endangering their c 
t prospects. 

I Students completing three 

modules plus a farther two op 
qualify for a postgraduate dlpl 
• Further project-based work leal 
to the award of an MSc. 

On enrolment, each studei 
allocated a tutor for 12 months. I 
students, it Is anticipated, will 
about six months to complete 
course, but they may sit the exam 
uons up to two years after enrolm 
Each of the SERC course 
expected to have a lifespan of i 
eight to 10 years, although revt 
may take place In the interim. 

Under the strict self-flnant 
criteria the university applies 
continuing education, SATUP 
need to generate sufficient fa 
from its current output to prov 
new courses for the future. 

However, the OU is looking 
companies to bear (he brunt of 
cost of updating, and gambling on 
highly competltitve rates - abt 
*2,500 compared to about 115, C 
for conventional training in (hi 
fields. 
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An occasional revolutionary 


No lit mi: philosnpher. juhImMv iii- 

tlmlinf. (lie ninth older Sir K.irl IMp- 
per. is inure often quoted ami nmre 
ircijiiaiily I anti wilfully.') misuniicr- 
Mim.hI than FrofcsMir I hum. is S Kuhn 
of the M.issailimcHs liiMiiute of I eth- 
nology and aiithur uf 1 hr Strut lure i»/ 
Scuntifn Hrvnlutioni. 

Kuhn’s own five honks and -Ill-odd 
articles appear an almost modest 
production beside the mountain of 
comment . criticism and interpretation 
of his ideas. A 198(1 colleetioii uf essay s 
on his work lists in its bibliography 254 
items under 1 1 headings - the philoso- 
phy, history and sociology of science, 
sociology, political science, econo- 
mics, history, psychology, theology, 
art and education. Among these scru- 
tineers of Kuhn are many intellectual 
heavyweights - Putnam. Merton, 
Botioinore, Lakatos. 

Or course these books and a; titles 
arc only the visible tip of the Kuhnian 
icebeig His ideas have been used and 
misused by liumlictls ot scholars and 
scientists ai toss the world References 
mu! footnotes ihai evoke his work aic 
every where. On some global compute- 
rized citation index Kuhn would prob- 
nbly register oil the top of the scale. 
The Kuhn phenomenon, the accu- 
mulation of Kiiliniami, seem to have n 
dynamic momentum of iticir own 
effectively detached from the net mil 
work and real person of Thomas Kuhn 
in his modest wooden Second World 
War building at MIT. • 

Rut Kuhn s fame is not sill a glorious 
accident. Maybe because he originally 
approached philosophy from an obli- 
que angle he lias always been, to adopt 
Kuhnian terminology, a paradigm 
builder and buster rather than a “nor- 
mal” scholar working within the intel- 
lectual examples devised by more 
creative minus. He has taken grand 
intellectual risks, and so has rightly 
won equally grand rewards. 

Raised in physics, he moved quickly 
into the history of science, prompted 
by the liberal preoccupations of Har- 
vard general education after the 
Second World War. But the experi- 
ence of writing history, in particular 
the close identification it seemed to 
establish between the structure of 
scientific development and thc shape 
of cultural change, encouraged a 
second shift , this time into thc philoso- 
phy of science. 

The Structure of Scientific Revolu- 
tions, still his most famous book, was 
quickly recognized as a paradigm (in 
the correct Kuhnian sense of an exam- 
ple or model of successful “ problem 
solution"), so offering a practical 
demonstration of its central theoretical 
thesis. Thc book's successful momen- 
tum carried the 40-ycar-old Kuhn far 
beyond thc restricted frontiers of thc 
philosophy of science. 

But Kuhn's influence has been felt 
most intensely outside his three home 
disciplines of physics and the history 
and philosophy of science. Thc renl 
build-up of Kubniana has been in 
social science. His argument that sci- 
ence is validated not by “objective" 
positivistic norms but by thc collective 
judgement of communities of scientists 
has appealed particularly to social scien- 
tists. 

Not only docs this description of 
how knowledge is formed nnd vali- 
dated seem to fit social science, but It 
oppenrs to undermine the superior 
authority of thc natural sciences. So 
social scientists have seized on Kuhn's 
ideas nB a strategy for getting on equal 
intellectual terms with '‘hnrcf'.scicncc. 
Meanwhile in thc humanities tnnny 
have been attracted by Kuhn’s dicho- 
tomy between thc revolutionary 
breaks of paradigm change and thc 
continuity of '‘normal” science as u 
crcntivc metnphor to help describe the 
diversest phenomena, from thc rise 
and fall of empires to thc development 
of musical taste. 

Kuhn himself insists that much of his 
work is “species specific" nnd so can 
only he applied to the validation of 
knowledge in developed sciences like 
physics and biology. He is alarmed 
(although temptingly flattered) by 
their wholesale application to social 
nnd human scionccs. 

Kuhn- was born in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
in 1922 into a German Jewish family 
that hud emigrated to America in the 
middle of thc 19th century. His father 
came from a banking family, but had 
trained as nn engineer and ended up ns 
nn industrial consultant; his mother 
came from a family of New York 
lawyers. 

Tile conventional interpretation 
suggested by such a background, the 
temptation to emphasize the centuries- 


Peter Scott on 
the scientific 
philoso ph y of 
Thomas Kuhn 

i>hl Jiruisll K.lililmn uf li. ,11 lull).', dii lint 
really work with Kuhn. Anv l.dniudie 
mherii.iike sits very lightly nn him. 
neither of his parents made ninth of 
their Jewishness and Kuhn himself h.is 
been true to their secular instincts 
Hide was an untie who fitted ihe 
stcrcoiype ul the Jewish si.hul.ir ruthcr 
belter but he leniuincd .i shadowy 
buck gu nun I figure in Kuhn's early 
years 

Vet the examples <-et by his iiLireuts 
were still inipi >r l.ml in his inlelli-Ltiial 
development, l imn his wouM-lv; en- 
gineer (;it her he inherited an interest in 
science and fimn his imuhcr u taste fm 
the art’s. So Kuhn lias remained true lo 
both in his own preoccupation with the 
history mid philosophy uf science. In 
pa rt iciilar he I races his first interest in 
philosophy back to n father who hud a 
first-class mind and nurtured li critical 
ability in his children by treating them 
as small adults. So Kuhn hud an early 
apprenticeship in respect for the exact 
truth. 

Kuhn went to Harvard in l'Wti mid 
chose to major ill physics, then 
approaching the peak of its intellectual 
prestige, rather than mathematics 
which had heen his oilier strong sub- 
ject buck in New York where his family 
had moved when he was a child. Rut in 
a significant pointer to his later de- 
velopment he also decided to attend a 
freshman course in philosophy, a 
quick-fire survey of thc Held that 
disposed of Plato and Aristotle before 
Christmas and moved on to Descartes 
and Spinoza in the spring. 

But in 1941 war came to America. 
Harvard's physics department moved 
over to military work and Kuhn found 
himself working on intensely prac- 
tical problems, such as how to produce 
foil that would confuse radar, fn one of 
those ironies of time and place Kuhn 
now works in the very building in MIT 
two miles down thc road where other 
wartime researchers tried to produce a 
better short-wave radar, one maybe 
that would not be deceived by Har- 
vard's foil. 

He resumed his interrupted educa- 
tion in the fall of 1945 and completed 
his degree in physics. But, to anticipate 
his own later terminology, Kuhn had 
probably ttlrcady decided that life as a 
''norniar physicist was not for him. 
His interest in the context, philo- 
sophical nnd historical, in which sci- 
ence develops had already been 
awakened by his first formal contact 
with philosophy five years before. 

Hint interest whs decisively stimu- 
lated by postwar development at Har- 
vard. Under Dr James Conan!, Har- 
vard in the iate 1940s was approaching 
the climax of one of its periodic, and 
mnybe its most creative, experiments 
in general education. Under this prog- 
ramme Kuhn was asked by Conant to 
contribute to his “science* course for 
non-scientists, a request that n gradu- 
ate student ut the beginning of an 
academic career could hardly ignore. 

In fact what would have been n 
chore to ninny of his physics colleagues 
wns a challenge to Kuhn, and his 
reputation has been Tushioned largely 
from his response to It. His starting 
point was physics, his own subject, ana 
its ancestor, mechanics. But the in- 
accessibility of post-Newtoninn phy- 
sics and even of tne Newtonian revolu- 
tion forced him further back in history 
to find examples of scientific progress 
that would be comprehensible to non- 
scicnce undergraduates at Harvard. 

His eventual choice was the period 
of Copernicus nnd Galileo when 
ancient nnd medieval conceptions of 
thu universe were overturned. To have 
moved still further back in history 
would have run into another form of 
Incomprehensibility, ns Kuhn himself 
had discovered when he rend Aristo- 
tle’s Physics ns background to Galileo. 
“1 couldn't understand any of It. But 
then I realized thnt I wns judging it by 
today's paradigm. By the standards of 
. its history it wns very good physics.’ 1 ; 


1 his (••ilti •>( iiliumpuh-.-n'iiFoliK w.r. 
Ijirr ii.iMirfiirc in Ku!m'<- mature work 
. 1 =. "i ik i ■m nu-n-ui.il 'i lily" 

Already Kuhn m,ii j\%\ rubtitiy nun\ 

* f the it\ l-Il meats uut nf uhkh be 
\\ i lUl’J build hi. ..’All tlivoric* jI« >ut 
'.U'.nhlic di-vclupnicnt - (Iil- ulv.'i ih il 
i tn.- -fi.ipc id ‘iieuufic ii [>»■>• 

limed, .nit! in i fill \l rallied, hy till 
Cniumumlii’^ hi .uid tliiiuiph Mikh 

they Lire lAprc^vd. tin- insight th.it fm 
lung period-, m: i l- nn lie prujiros i-. 
([iiii'lU cilliiul.ilivtr. puin [ti lled by 
I 'ru t punuK i >f revululmnuiy chunpL' 
when au! ! d\ arc turned upviik- down. 
M'cptii i>iii jKuii 1 1. unis lluti the de- 
velopment ui Mieiue is btii-.ir mid 
instead a primmu suspicion that there 
ate no v.ilid terms in uhich Miue»ive 
paradigms, Aristotle's, Newton's, Hill- 
stein's physics, can hi- cuinp.ircd mid 
mi nn scnsihlc grounds on which they 
can he ranked into li great chain of 
progress. 

All these elements ean be Ir.iccd 
back In Kuhn's HLirviini vears that 
culminated in his first hook theCojwr- 
nn-dii Revolution (although it was only 
published after he h;nl moved m the 
Univeisily nt Ciilifniiiia Lit Berkeley). 

'I his hunk, ns its siib-tiile “Mitiiclury 
Astronomy ill the Development of 
Western Tin Night" suggested . was fur 
more tliaii li slruieliifuiWLird historical 
account of how the ideas of Coperni- 
cus. Keplei , Bridie . and (ialileo over- 
turned the Aristotelian world-view 
that had dominated perceptions of thc 
physic ,«l universe tor almost 2.00H 
veins. It was an excavation of thc 
intellectual culture in which these 
scientific theories were produced and 
sustained. Implicit in its argument and 
structure were inunyuf the ideas which 
when more theoretically presented in 
Ihc Structure nf Scientific Revolutions 
five years later were to enthral and 
annoy philosophers of science. 

This second honk, on thc popular 
and academic success nf which Kuhn's 
worldwide rciuKLiliun depends, has 
acquired a life uf its own that has 
tended to push the particular intention 
of its author into the background. It 
has become a meta-text; but the text 
and the pre-text remain deeply signifi- 
cant. 

Kuhn’s intention 
was to break 
the naive belief 
in the great 
chain of progress 

The Structure of Scientific Revolu- 
tions contained an' uncompromising 
and unsettling message for scientists. It 
suggested that their own view of the 
development of science, as a heroic 
linear process, was a mythic delusion; 
if the actual history of science was 
examined in detail a very different 
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scientific community, its world-view 
maybe; and us “puzzle solutions" . 
outstanding mudcls of intellectual suc- 
cess that could substitute for explicit 
rules. It is “paradigm'' in this second 
sense that is crucial to Kuhn’s philoso- 
phy of science, but thc first interpreta- 
tion sndly tins enjoyed the greater 
popular influence. 

The second was the definition of the 
scientific community that produced 
and validated thc ^paradigm". The 


popular Kuhn has stressed the breadth 
of this community; the precise Kuhn, 
the man himself, has always seen this 
community as a small tightly-knit 
group of specialists. Thc third was 
Kuhn’s concept of “incommensurabil- 
ity’’, which has led to the charge of 
relativism being levelled against his 
philosophical scheme. This charge 
Kuhn denied but in his postscript he 
still insisted: “Debates about theory- 
choice cannot be cast in a form that 
fully resembles logical or mathematic- 
al proof.” Kuhn s intention was to 
break the naive belief in thc great 
chain of progress to which so many 
scientists remained thoughtlessly com- 
mitted. 


interpretation would emerge. It also The most engaged opponents of 
challenged the analytical and proccdu- Kuhn's ideas have been t he followers 


ml preoccupations of contemporary 
philosophy, and confronted some gf 
the most cherished beliefs of the 
Poppcrians who at that time still 
heavily influenced the philosophy of 
science, especially In Britain. 

Kuhn’s alternative wns simple, 
maybe too simple because it could so 
easily be half-understood, ilc nrgued 
that scientific development was di- 
vided into two phases; long periods of 
what lie called "normal science", step- 
by-step advance within the dominant 
framework of n reigning “paradigm"; 
and much shorter periods of revolu- 
tionary change when that “paradigm” 
had decayed nnd rivals were fighting to 
take Its place. 

Two subsidiary elements in his argu- 
ment were equally radlcnl. Kuhn sug- 
gested that the legitimacy of a particu- 
lar “paradigm" was decided not by 
reference to some objective scientific 
norms but by its acceptability tn thc 
prevailing scientific community. He 
thereafter suggested that "paradigms" 
were to a large degree sclf-jnstiiyliig 
nnd so “incommensurable . or in 
plainer language untranslatable, one 
to (ho other. 

Thc debnte thnt followed thc pub- 
lication of 77ie Structure of Scientific 
Revolutions concentrated on three ele- 
ments in Kuhn's scheme. Thc first whs 
the elusivcness of the lerm “para- 
digm"; one critic, Margaret Mnster- 
mon claimed to count 21 different uses. 
In a 1969 postscript Kuhn recognized ' 
some of the force of this criticism. He 
acknowledged that he used “para- 
digm” in two main senses; us n colleo 
. lion of idens, assumptions, beliefs of a 


of Karl Popper. In particular many 
have seen Imre Lakatos, tho Hunga- 
rian philosopher who fled nftcr the 
1956 rising nnd died In London in 1974, 
as a formidable rival. Lakatos used 
Kuhnian material to come tin with 
PoppCTian answers. Superficially the 
argument between Kuhn nnd Popper is 
difficult to appreciate; both were in- 
spired by scientific revolutions of simi- 
lar intensity, Canemicus’s nnd Ein- 
stein’s, lo conclude that rivnl theories 
compete for supremacy in a Darwinian 
struggle. 

But the differences ran very deep. 
Popper's is a permanent revolution 
that is compatible with u sense of linear 
progress; Kuhn’s is occasional revolu- 
tion separated by Iona periods of 
tradition-bound continuity. Moreover 
his idea of “incommensurability" 
makes il difficult to conclude, as 
Popper did, thnt one llteoiy Ls superior 
to another; for Kuhn this raises too 
many questions - superior for what, lo 
whom? But thc greatest difference was 
more fundamental still. The Poppcrians 
suspected (hat Kuhn with his ^puzzle 
solutions" wns sneaking induction in 


asking "what is right?” about a theory; 
for Popper thc only legitimate question 
was “whnt Is wrong?' r 

His most uncritical admirers have 
been in socinl science and arts. This 
popularity puzzled Kuhn. He had 
thought ft was the other way round; 
The Structure of Scientific Revolutions 
was intended lu introduce into physical 
science, still committed to the heroic 


myth uf linear progress, concepts of 
periodization, continuity interrupted 
by radical breaks, that were routine in 
non-science subjects. His view now is 
more critical than puzzled. He believes 
that (he thoughtless translation of his 
ideas back into social science lias been 
“a disaster". 

Not everyone would agree. Certain- 
ly the worldwide Kuhn phenomenon 
depends heavily on thc investment 
socinl scientists have made in his ideas. 
But many or (lie problems Kuhn's 
scheme has run up against, the elusive- 
ncss of “paradigms" and thc indeter- 
minacy or scientific communities, have 
been exacerbated by its wholesale 
incorporation in the language of social 
science. 

Kuhn had moved to Princeton in the 
1960s and stayed there until his move 
six years ago to MIT. In thc 1970s he 
put philosophy to one side, to the 
extent that thc worldwide fall-out of 
praise and criticism which followed thc 
publication of 77ie Structure of Scien- 
tific Revolutions allowed. He went 
back to the history of science and 
wrote two books on thc development 
of quantum physics and also published 
a collection of essays on scientific 
tradition nnd change. 

The reason for this retreat to history 
was simple enough. “Writing philoso- 
phy is like walking around a stage set 
ana opening n senes of blaiik doors, in 
the hope of finding something interest- 
ing benlnd them. It's not like history 
where rending the original sources 
suggests a shape and a structure." 

But now after n decode of opening 
blank doors and finding nothing in- 
teresting behind them Kuhn has re- 
turned to philosophy. He hns gone 
back to the loose ends left dangling in 
The Structure of Scientific Reivnniom, 
nnd has begun to untie and retie them, 
in particular puzzle-solving and puz- 
zlc-snl ut ions that arc so central to his 
scheme. But thc book he expects to 
publish in about three years is much 
more than a revision, second tidier 
thoughts. Kuhn says: “I think I've 
made two great big breakthroughs. It's 
pretty God-damned exciting.” 

Thomas Kuhn is an “inteUcctuar 
academic. His ideas have spread out 
across nil disciplines, and nnvc also 
sec|Kd into the broader culture of our 
times. Within Ids own and adjacent 
disciplines his philosophical scheme 
hns established itself us a true para- 
digm. But the popularization of his 
ideas Is equally significant. They nnd 
he have matched our times. Popper 
born in 1902 became the philosopher 
of science's last heroic age, before its 
progressive beneficence nnd been cal- 
led Into serious doubt. Kuhn a genera- 
tion younger grew to maturity in Ihc 
shadows of the atomic age; maybe he 
has become the philosopher of science 
in its late 20th-century ambivalence. 
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When ihc British Department of 
Trade and Industry and the Treasury 
fell out with British Telecom over 
future regulation of price increases, 
shortly before lust year's privatization, 
they decided to try to resolve the 
conflict through outside research. To 
do the work, they turned, not to a 
British university or firm of consul- 
tants, but to the European arm of SRI 
International. 

The Telecom study was a good 
example of the kinds of problems 
which have brought SRI to a $200 
million-a-ycar turnover today from its 
smalt beginnings soon after the war as 
the Stanford Research Institute. The 
institute has widely recognized exper- 
tise in analysing areas where technolo- 
gy, business and, often, public policy 
meet. And its outlying offices in 
Europe and Asia can draw on a broad 
programme of basic and applied re- 
search, mainly carried out at the 
institute's American headquarters at 
Menlo Park, on the edge of the 
Stanford University campus just south 
of San Francisco. 

SRI is a ease study in growth from a 
small effort to link university research 
with the needs of outside organiza- 
tions. And the institute's president, Dr 
William Miller, says it is still unusual - 
even for the United States. Although 
university administrators in Britain 
look enviously at the scale of industrial 
revenues an campuses across the 
Atlantic, Dr Miller says their contribu- 
tion to industrial development in the 
past has been patchy. 

However, the universities in Califor- 
nia "took pride in their industrial 
relationships 1 ', he feels. This was espe- 
cially true of Stanford, where Miller 
spent nine years as provost. The 
university's private status freed facul ty v 
members /ram restraints on outside b 
work which sometimes apply in gov- c 
eminent-funded colleges. p 

. Ahhough this is changing. Miller aj 
believes SRI will still have the advan- v< 
tage, as it stands between the pure 
research orientation of an academic cc 
Institution and the pure business out- re 
look of a corporation. From Dr Mil- ui 
lers chair, he sees a complex mix of hi 
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A placeln the sun: the SRI headquarters Menlo Park, on theedge of the Stanford Unive rsity eampus south of San Francisco. 


Getting rich on research 
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work: Twenty per cent of our work is 
basic research, but we do commer- 
cialization, and all the things in be- 
tween. And we do proprietary work 
and classified work, which many uni- 
versities don't." 3 

AH these different types of work 
coexist at Menlo Park, just down the 
road from the rolling acres of the 
university campus. And the institute 
has outgrown the military hospital 
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buildings where it first found a home 
and now fills a cluster of purpose-built 
laboratories. 

The president’s job is to make sure 
the several communities on the site 
pull together. There are the scientists 
working on civil research, who are 
treated much like academics, and have 
on Frida y afternoons in 
the Californian sunshine. There are 
other researchers working behind 
closed doors on the military work - all 
‘defensive" work on topics like anti- 
dotes to chemical weapons and, no 
ctoubt, “star wars" - which still pro- 
duces over a third of SRt’s income. 
And there are the consultants, who 
wear business suits and deal in graphs, 
trend analyses and corporate 
strategies. 

..TTiis mix of talents is one of the 


ffles and the business side." He has 
found European clients much more 
interested in technology in the last two 
or three years. 

But the need to sustain state-of-the- 
art basic research docs create prob- 
lems, even for an organization whose 
annual turnover is larger than the total 

“J n, . i ''“I . rc ? ea £ h . and consulting 
outfits in Britain. Only four years ago, 
SRI Internationa! had a net income of 
m J 1 * 81 over S3 million on a S160 
million -a-year turnover. This was 
dangerously low for an operation that 
needs to invest heavily in new equip- 
ment and instrumentation to keep its 
laboratories up to scratch. 

, “■»" foMhe cash flow prob- 

lem was that many of the scientists with 
more academic inclinations had been 
riven their head and were not covering 

MJl e^ In' a* h “ chan fi ed under Dr 

£“£■,} me, management-speak of 
the institution s annual report: “De- 
jrartments and centres that fell short of 

riooL? nanC J aI f ? rgets are subject to 
rigorous review by, and concentrated 

M TraSr?H 0m fki senlor officers." 

’ th ^ ”? cans that rau 

t i e , 0 i8^ n ! zati . on . cannot com- 


around 1 0 per cent of the total institute 
budget of $40 million a year, conics 
from outside grants or contracts, most- 
ly from US government agencies like 
the National Institutes of Health or the 
National Academy of Science. This 
money is won in competition with 
ordinary university groups. But there 
is a more modest programme of basic 
research funded internally, to the tune 
of around $4 million a year. According 
to Dr Miller: “The work we support 
ourselves has very high value because 
it can go on for several years and is 
completely unfettered." 

There is thus a delicate balance 
between scientific impulses and busi- 
ness needs. Individual research groups 
within Menlo Park enn put in n bid for 
funds from the Investment Fund, or 
more modest reguests for seed money 
from the President’s Fund. For the 
larger bids, a business plan is de- 
veloped a ongside the scientific prop- 
osals, and the work is expected to 
produce some income within a few 
years Re«jnt projects started in this 
way include work on advanced ma- 
terials and drug development. 







So it is not surprising that there a* 
between 100 and 500 Stanford student 
working at SRI at any lime, and tin 
some SRI staff hold joint appoim- 
menls at the university. And there m 
substantial joint research prog- 
rammes, including a $15 million effint 
on natural language understanding bj 
computers over four years. 

The natural language researdi, 
which is recognized as one of & 
strongest efforts anywhere, grew out 
of work on artificial Intelligence, tong j 
feature of SRI’s computer science. Irii 
a good example oftheinstilute'sabfliij 
to spot a promising area early on- its 
A I work began before the unhes itj 
even had n computer science depart- 
ment, Dr Miller recalls. Andoneafthe 
best known “expert systemi", hr 
assessing the probably of mfntnl 
dcjKisits from geological data, va 
developed at SRI. 

This system, dubbed Prospector, 
wus a typical SRI project. When it was 
built It embodied state-of-the-art 
artificial intelligence programming. 
And it is one of the few AI program- 
mes constructed for commercial use 
which has found favour with customers 
among the big companies. It Is com- 
monly cited in Introductions to the 
commercial potential of AI as a system 
which repaid its investment. 

Artificial intelligence is also ifit 
subject of an embroyonic link between 
SRI Menlo Park and Cambridge Uni- 
versity. Inaeneral, the Institute nas not 
sought links with overseas centres, b 
spite of its extensive operations b 
Europe and Asia. But an exchange® 
fellows has recently been sgrewj* - 
tween San Francisco and the Cash 
bridge computer laboratory. 

There is every chance that this ww 
be the foundation for a larger Jew 
research programme on compute 
SDeech nrnrpwlno. with industrials' 1 ? 


Dr william Miller 

. The drug development programme 
is a good example of the high technolo- 
gy areas where SRI has a niche to fill. 


where the organization cannot Z sy ««=us wnere SKI has a niche to fill. 
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port. That woultfbe helpful to Bnc 
research planners running the Dep* 
ment of Trade and Industry’s Alt 
directorate for computer resean 
who have found it hard to genett 
much British interest in the field. 

However, this is not the harbinger 
wider work with European um«r 
ties. Although international buslw 
accounts for around a fifth of a 
International’s income, and they m 
been in Europe for 20 years, nu 
clients prefer any basic resear 
needed for their commissions to cot 
from Menlo Park, according to Mp 

Aside from this, though, the Em 

pean operation is independent, a 
deals with a wide range of clients ire 
corporations and government. ft ® 
face more competition in future rre 
local institutions, particularly In n 
tain where a number of umversiU 


inquiry. 

Some 


Support for basic research. 
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Karen Gold looks at what is required in a deputy director 


Wnnicil: hizh-flyin' faM- minin' swccl- 
lalkin' stuiicnl-qii.iUiir numl>cr-criiii- 
dun' money-savin' cmusc-clovin' 
NAii-Muffin’ iclf-validatm' tar-nar- 
kin' deputy -'assistant poly let lime 

dircitur. 

Or two. Nine polytechnics have 
advertised for. though not always 
appointed, 13 deputy or assistant 
directors in the last few months. New 
blond is rushing to the head of Birm- 
ingham. Central London, Lancashire. 
Leeds. Liverpool, Middlesex, Newcas- 
tle, North hast London and Wol- 
verhampton polytechnics. 

The vacancies they arc filling have 
arisen either through maiiugcmcni 
reorganization or premature retire- 
ment. frequently both. Willi the last 
mergers and absorption of teacher 
training colleges now ancient 
polytechnic history almost every- 
where. those changes have meant that 
- as always with exception - a new 
breed of nuniher two ami number 
three people are climbing the 
[iiilyiechiiii ladder. 

I’list. wh.it i he v an- not. None of 
llicm is a former or redundant head of 
a teacher training college. None of 
them has been “merged in” so there 
are no uunsi site managers. Virtually 
noiie in (hem is from universities 
None is from industry. Hardly any 
are from colleges of higher education. 
None is from the schools or the in- 
spectorate. None of (he new appoin- 
tees is u woman, although there are 
three women in polytechnics now- at 
this level. 

Next, what they are. They arc 
younger Ilian their predecessors: late 
thirties to late forties. Their relative 
youth suggests they will move, and 
move on, quickly. They already work 
in polytechnics, very often as deans or 
heads of department. Frequently they 
are internal candidates for assistant or 
deputy jobs. Their acndcmic back- 

S ound is varied with social science on 
c increase: gone arc the days when 
only an engineer or a chemist was 
chosen to run a polytechnic. Indeed 
Central London this summer adver- 
tised for a non-engineer to broaden the 
profile of its management team. 

Polytechnics are producing their 
own managers: ambitious people, 
climbing :i clear career structure, with 
public sector rather than university 
teaching backgrounds (though still 
with university degrees), with an inside 
knowledge of tne validation and 
national planning system (an assistant/ 


Moving up the 
poly ladder 
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deputy is usually responsible for the 
endless flow of naper and n umbci* 
from the Nainnial Advisory Body and 
validators) and with experience of 
working within u local cduLdimn au- 
thority. 

That affects not only the kinds of 
people who gel the jobs, hut ab« the 
jobs they arc asked t«uio. p.ilytct links 
are Liirreiiily cvpi-rimcming with new 
iiun.igemeiil siiuclurcs M.mv are dis- 
pensing. with their >>ld Penple/Uiiild- 
mgs division, if only to add another 
post t» those i wo to oversee "academic 
affairs''. Several, notably Birmingham 
and Wolverhampton, have recruited 
for a specifically "external al fairs" 
post: liaison, fund-raising, public im- 
age i in- ii. ( libels, for example Mid- 
dlesex, have taken on accountants, for 
a role similar to a company secretary. 

In ihc past smile local authorities 
have l ncd lo prevent their 
polytechnics .-lupiiiiiig inn much mail- 
agemeiii expertise, in case they be- 
came loo independent. Again with 
exceptions - I mis is siill disputing a 
candidate with die local authority. 
Newcastle lias just filled a long-vacant 


■Illil (Ulic-tldvermcd post wilh an 
internal candid, tie - die trend among 
Ilk al JUlhotitcs ill l he 1. 1 tc -capped, 
efficiency -study days is to want their 
poly managers to be capable of run- 
ning a tight ship 

Hence the selection process Tor 
assistants and deputies has ;i]m> moved 
■ >ut from the guvcnniis l or several 
recent appointments candidates were 
interviewed over two or even three* 
days, talking to staff, students ami 
Italics union lepreselltatives whose 
opinions, if not decisive, were certain- 
ly influential. 

Strengthening internal voices in 
selection, apart from the danger that it 
might lend to bland compromise candi- 
dates, also reinforces the trend to- 
wards a polytechnic cadre of appoin- 
tees. The opponents of then urguc it is 
dangerously inward-looking. Its de- 
fenders say that, with the sector now 
highly complex and well established , it 
is imili nsky anil inefficient to appoint 
outsiders. 

Ilic new lean and liuugrv men, they 
say, will he r milling the pofys in live or 
ten years time. 


r=r' — * 
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The bosses’ view - why many apply but few are chosen 


Despite warnings that a good polytechnic head of 
department with substantial consultancy work cun 
earn far more than an assistant or even deputy 
director, there Is no shortage of applicants: lately 
an average of 50 per cent. 

But a closer look al the applications shows u 
smaller pool of strong candidates. Several of the 
recent appointees featured on two, three or even 
four shortlists when so many vacancies came up at 
once. 

One of the nine appointing polytechnics has 
shown The THES details of Its applicants. Over 40 
men applied for the job, and fonr women. The 
oldest was 60, the youngest a somewhat unrealistic 
29. By far the largest group was polytechnic heads 
of department: 22 of them. Eight were from 
universities and around the same number from 
colleges of farther and higher education. One was 
from industry. Of those who had Industrial 
experience, it mostly ended 15 or more years ago. 


Twenty-three had PhDs; the largest academic 
group was social scientists (13) followed by 
engineers (10) nnd chemists (7). 

By contrast the shortlisted candidates were all 
from polys, with an age rangeof38to49. Virtually 
all were social scientists. They tended to write more 
fally about their polytechnic experience. 

Above all they did not append four, six, eight or 
even 10 pages or research titles and publications. 
That kind of application, leaving aside the send- 
Uleglble ones, was most Indicative that many 
applicants did not know n great deal about the Job 
they were applying far. 

University applicants who “liked students” 
therefore thought they were suited to students* 
affairs. Others pointed to Involvement in school or 
departmental administration and curriculum re- 
view, but offered no feel for the running of an 
entire Institution. 

Overall at least, some of the directors recruiting 


Putting theory into 
practice for 25 years 

David Jobbins reviews the University 
College, London, conservation course 

Twenty-five years ago this month a arc introduced. Emphasis is placed on 
dozen students crawled out of their group teaching through a continuous 
tents on the remote Norfolk cobsi to seminar on a specified theme - this 
begin what has proved to be a major year the concept of rarity nnd its 
success story in matching education implications for conservation strategy, 
and the practical demnnds of conservR- As well as individual projects sta- 
tion. dents work on a group project which 

Those students who made their way stretches over five weeks, involving a 
to the field laboratory in nn old lifeboat field trip which is often abroad. This 
hut on Blakenoy Point were the first of year the target was Spain and the 
almost 250 who have taken the post- Copadonga region where the impact of 
graduate course in conservation begun more intensive agriculture, resulting 
at University College, London, in July from Spain's membership of the EEC, 


Twenty-five years ago this month a 
dozen students crawled out of their 
tents on the remote Norfolk coast to 
begjn what has proved to be a major 
success story in matching education 
and the practical demnnds of conserva- 
tion. 

Those students who made their way 
to the field laboratory in nn old lifeboat 
hut on Blakenoy Point were the first of 
almost 25Q who have taken the post- 
graduate course in conservation begun 
at University College, London, in July 
1960. 

Many of them arc now working ns 
conservationists for the county nature 
trusts or for other organizations where 
the practical skills they acquired In the 
year-long course have been of im- 
measurable value. Others have slotted 
themselves into the conservation 
movement with a facility which re- 
mains the course's practical advertise- 
ment. 

The course's current director. Dr 
Roderick Fisher, lays heavy emphasis 
on the small-group teaching involved, 
Hnd the consequently high proportion 
of contact between staff ana students. 

The teaching year begins in Septem- 
ber with throe weeks of field work 
beginning with a spell on Biakcney 
Point to practise techniques and essen- 
tially to get to know one nnothcr. 

Visits are then made to organiza- 
tions such as the Insititute of Torrest- 


an examination of possible conflicts 
over land use. 

Intensive teaching on ecological and 
conservation issues involves staff from 
other departments nt UCL, os does the 
next stage when planning, economic 
and legal considerations for land use 


is expected to have a dramatic effect on 
its rich hay meadow habitats. 

Projects have often had practical 
value nnd significance way beyond 
their teaching vnlue. The 1969 project 
in the Isles of Scilly, examining the 
impact of recreational pressure on the 
ecology, has spnrkcd off an entire oren 
of activity of intense interest to ecolog- 
ists and land usc managers. 

Similarly in 1976 a formnt for n 
nntionally-appUcable management 
plan for reserves was devised at the 
request of the NCC which went far 
beyond tlic old model of a scientific 
description of what was to be found 
and examined the scientific vnlue of a 
site and the various pressures nnd 
constraints on it. 

The course now has full London 
University MSc status, but hi its early 
years was run as n postgraduate diplo- 
ma. Max Nicholson, one of Britain s 
lending ornithologists, and at 81 still a 
driving force at world level in con- 
servation matters, was, with others 
such as Sir Julian Huxley and Professor 
W. H. Pearsall, instrumental In estab- 
lising the UCL course. 

Now he admits it was something of a 
gamble. "We must have been out of 
our heads," be says with characteristic 



The first students on University College’s postgraduate conservation 
course hard at work by oil lamp In an old lifeboat station. 


candour. But os director of tho then 
Nature Conservancy (now tho Nature 
Conservancy Council) Mr Nicholson 
was less than happy with the perform- 
ance of the people who gravitated 
towards conservation work. 

The commission had supported for 
several years a number of doctorate 
studentship?. “Quite apart from the 
fact that a number of them were not 
very strong on spelling nnd grammar, 
they tended to be over-specialized and 
tended to think vciy much in terms nf 
research problems rather tiinn the 
practical application of research. 

“We found out very early that there 
would be a need for n group of 
postgraduate-trained recruits to give 

S r ndvlco to bodies Including local 
rites about the nnnllcatfon of 


nutnorites about the application of 
ecology nnd the practice of conserva- 
tion Itself." 

The Nature Conservancy, by this 
time establishing Its own nature re- 
serves which needed managing, de- 
cided against offering the training itself 


but found no suitable educational 
vehicle in the UK. 

A lour of North American universi- 
ties in 1959 produced a suitable 
framework in the shape of a course 
which was intended to run nt Berkeley, 
nnd Mr Nicholson and Professor Pear- 
sall used it as the basis for what was to 
become the UCL courso. 

Tho then chairman nf the University 
Grants Committee, now Lord Murray 
of Ncwhavcn, was approached ana 
sufficient slack In the system found to 
finance the project. 

From tho outset the course hns been 
kept small, usually restricted to 12. 
Most imve first degrees in zoology, 
biology or geography, although there 
is a scattering of other disciplines 
among the 1)8 students in the course’s 
first 24 years including graduates In 
engineering, architecture, forestry and 
Innd use studies. 

But over the past eight years, 72.8 
per cent have had at lenst half their 
undergraduate. training in a biological 


their right-hand-men were unimpressed. "Not 
overwhelmed” was taeds director Dr Patrick 
Nultgens’s verdict on his applicants: “Average 
capable people, but 1 can't pretend I was bowled 
over.” . 

"What disappoints me,” said Lancashire's Eric 
Robinson, ‘is that I see so Utile in most of the 
applications Hint excites me and makes me In- 
terested In the people. It's cither a dearth of people 
with Ideas, or that excitement and challenge just 
aren't encouraged.” 

“There was often a lack of Interest in education 
rather than administration, amt scrapplnesa of 

£ resen tal ion,” said Birmingham’s new director, 
r Peter Knight. “An assistant director has got lo 
have Ideas about education; he's got to be able lo 
talk about education and believe in It. And he’s got 
to be able to argue with the director even If In the 
end the director snys ‘OK, sunshine, I'm the 
director, this is how It's going to be’.” 


department. With applications run- 
ning at 250 a year competition for the 
12 places is intense with more than 8 
per cent with firsts and almost all the 
remainder with upper seconds. 

A small but increasing proportion 
ore mature students, ana course lend- 
ers actively welcome their presence. 
Some are seconded from Government 
departments but others come from 
Manpower Services Commission- 
funded short-term employment with 
the voluntary organizations. 

Overseas recruitment, often funded 
through British Council programmes, 
has been an added source nf broader 
experience on the course, with stu- 
dents from developing countries join- 
ing the others from western Europe 
and North America. 

The production of students with the 
diploma or later the MSc coincided 
with and essentially helped to fuel the 
massive expansion in conservation 
activity In Inc 1970s. Ninety-five per 
cent of students find jobs within six 
months. 

This has been acitieved in two ways, 
First the Nature Conservancy, which 
was directly involved In initiating the 
course, was able to predict with some 
accuracy whni its needs would be. 
Secondly the county trusts nnd other, 
voluntary conservation groups got into 


top gear. 

One person la breathe a substantial 
sigh of relief at the course’s good 
employment record Is Mr Nicholson 
himself. The Treasury, which had been 
involved in the npproach to the UGC 
for funding was, to say the least, 
nervous lest the students would com- 
plete their course and join tlic ranks of 
the unemployed. 

His optimism is shared by Dr Frnnk- 


lyn Perrins, director of the umbrella 

B for tlic county trusts, ihc Royal 
ly for Nature Conservation. 
"The next five years are likely to see 
n doubling in (lie number of staff 
employed In the conservation field. 
We are all pfenning to launch appeals 
for large sums of money to acquire 
reserves and we will need people to 
manage bur estate, which, with 
120,000 acres is now second on ly to the 
National Trust ." 
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^vn American 

generalization 

BrilCC Collins appointments 111 public «,ffi c 

n * 4 - 1— was typical of lytli ecu fury i 

IOOKS 3{ the found themselves ill fn 

+ __*■ r „ factious parlies hungry for ii 

LaCtics or Oeneral . 0 nc 5 n, 1 rid ' ssuc *i.fccuiini 

t t 1 *** ^ le tended to be cautious j 

Ulysses Grant i* w,i .- vl,lI advice »i 

j . . , «IiL businessmen; not surprising 

and his legacy 
of unconditional 

surrenrfpr’ f in |K71 and is?5 1 

•9U11C1JUCI legislation tf trough Congress 1 


Most Americans regard themselves - 
rather as the British used to - as an 
essentially uiimilitary if nor anti-mili- 
tansuc nation somehow burdened with 
Kir -reach rug military commit men is. 
Svmc IhoiiglufLil Americans have, 
therefore, detected a coniradiction 
between (Ins self-image and (heir 
country s commitment lo absolute vic- 
tory ■•unconditioiml surrender” de- 
manded from the enemy - in iwo world 
wars, to extraordinary overkill in Viet- 
nam, and to massive retaliation nnd 
mutually assured destruction in nuc- 
lear strategy, 

A number of historians have traced 
!!£ comrnd'utton back to America's 
own Civil War, and have ascribed the 
orrgtns of such strategies or nnnihila- 

Sf"? wcn QS, be very term “uncon- 
ditionaJ surrender" - to the North's 
wetonous general-in-chief. Ulysses S. 

S, r IS* fSlJMMy of Grant s death 

on July 23, 18R5 will not be one of the 
most warmly commemorated of such , 
occasions, but it offers an opportunity , 

Jhi,?«f S, | 0n - the va,uc ’ an< * «nse. of 
that strategic genealogy 

nilhlAu * , r e P uta,, 'on has been tar- ! 

1869 to^ff77 S ^ rord P resident 
25 1 S77 - Some of the criticisms are h 

d« t ir censorious. He spent a great I 
deal of time agonizing over minor J 


appoint me ills in puhlic office, hut this 
was typical of 19th century presidents 
who found themselves at the head ui 
factious parties hungry for patronage. 

On central issues uf economic policy 
tie tended to be cautious mid much 
swayed by the advice of leading 
businessmen; not surprising for ilic 
Icndei l, f 3 nation dedicated to busi- 
ness enterprise and typically deferen- 
tial to business opinion. Bold efforts to 
protect the emancipated slaves' civil 
rights fin IK7] and 1875 he urged 
legislation through Congress) were not 
matched by energetic enforcement, 
yet here lie both feared accusations of 
■ (.acsitri.Mii nnd judged that Northern 
opinion wunld not tolerate a laree- 

Se l*SS , " iy P ° ,idn * ° f thc Sou,hin 

By I87J many of the most critical 
Northern intellectuals were frustrated 
hy the General's vacillating peacetime 
leadership. Thc economic depression 
beginning in 1873 and thc steady series 
of financial scandals that touched his 
entourage and cabinet, if not Grant 
himself, deepened the reaction against 
Granlism. 

Yet in 1865 Grant stood apart as the 
consummate organizer of victory, as 
the determined executioner of North- 
ern grand strategy. Admittedly, many i 
questioned Ins military genius; merely , 
to set his name beside Lee's is to 1 

™ErfT p - lline,y ,; v,i y he i 

popur H r following and fame. Even so, \ 

military historians have often alluded c 
to a Grant tradition” in American r 

‘it 11 ’ 100 years aftcr hls & 

S w ft r d[,inE Gran, ' s i 

American folk heroes. He was bom in n 
E' no ‘ ,n ' 1 log cabin, but in a modest 
House. His father had the appropriate di 
credentials: small-town, a self-made hi 
tanner, who had ascended the first S ! 
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rang of political status when he be- 
came mayor of his community in 1837 
Two years later, thc young Ulysses 

2SP c "5? d Y est Po ' nt - being 
nominated by the local congressman 
Military college failed to nurture anv 
great talhnt; Grant read novels, made 
no impress, onand few friends and 
eventually, perhaps predictably, mar- 
ried his room-mate's sister. Dunns the 
Mex, can Warof 184M8 he served a 
quartermaster; though he sought a 
combat command, he did not achieve 
any distinction and when war broke 
out between North and South in 1861 
no army contact sought his services 
jJL eac *' l,n ] c postings offered bore- 
dom and, when he was separated from 
his wife between 1852 and 1854, acute 
strain. He resigned his captaincy in his 

“■ ™ 5 in "*lf ™ no! 
unusual for many West Pointers 
served but briefly m the army- less 

®1nd 0S ifSf an M drifti *» between 
nSir fpl - 1861 .- Man v Officers used 

Hnalte fell d h?rk rban ei y pl , oyment nnd 

unai y tell back on a clerkship In the 

fij In® - h f r g00ds store ' ,n «nc quest 
i sc cnrity on thc edges of 

sTruEEfes a S S ° 3 Ciety C e * em Plificd the 
r f a generation, and his 

nlnnl. t s °" J ?^ tl ?. entic man of the 


real genius of manoeuvre and mobility 

fl B nti dlSp T^ by Sh erman in lus 
flanking and daring march to the sea. 

urant s determination to stick to 
fro d m b M ed ,te' S (and his owni urmy 

1864 to April 1865 only 
earned him a contemporary and subsc- 
2“ e . nt reputation as ‘a butcher, it afro 
produced later theorizing about a 
becuharly American strategy of “anni- 
hn^r • T ^° se who inflict atomic 

?n^ K° n u H,roshima and Nagasaki 
and who thought to break thc Viet- 

! , n?S S ?, gUerri " a niovemem by send- 
hf ?' 52s f ga i nsf ,he No rth were, in 

Ru Jill V w f SC M° arS like MeFccly and' 
Weighiey. Grant’s true heirs 
Theoretical generalizing - let the 

EJ - fr° m Grant* record is 
historically misleading. It makes 

ZT !00 n , eat ' to ° pigeon- 

hbmH i nt ° or wr °ng. intelligent or 

“2SC* Gra ?‘‘ "file still com- 
was aik!d'forh? ,i ,ie A PP J ‘Iachiai,s, 


wuwwnai irom Lee’s army; an ex- 
pedition should be launched from the 

nd'w^° rth , Cnroli " a ' 

f| ld Wilmington as its objectives. 

Riii n thc '3, was t,,e tndirect approach 

uHi Granl took command of all 

fa™ l t?.“ rch 9 '. ><»4, hls 


3Hff as an X“°rj f0CUS f=nC his predeecssor’s 
' h - Abraham 


Grailrs b mm. r »™ ack8rau I d tha! makes 
SS 1 *?, TJ l,tary career from 1861 to 

1865 all the more surprising He re- 
sponded to the rail .“,.°:. e re 


from surviving evidence to say; ncith- 
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a colonel. Unlike George McClellan 
SH Juriior at wSt 

1862 wirh ente ^f^ Scnior command in 
1862 with no obvious relevant exueri- 

fS nd T- McClellan’s adm?nS- 
tratiye assiduity. It is difficult to trace 

5S C y h ? W ke dcve loped an under- 
He C0mma , nd and warfare 

!«rSL ,nd mlll,ar >’ ™tmn bafare 
1861 was non-existent. His wartime 

!ne»?n nd ord . ere arc not as inuminat- 
mf mlP ne wis * 1 and he wrote his 
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hfls not 

reading fetihe 

pSitzefpnt' 1 ' 1 -' McFady", 
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'nraJrtS?** 01 ?* difficulty is that 
widuhe f l ave J bec °me mixed up 
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ofdfc ,?“iL°!!i he P. re ?«0 his 


V from 5 8 nd ■ str , atc 8y did not spriM 
a H 7 on g lnal or peculiarly S 

fn lca n determination to wage wanj 

0 annihilation. Sherman lat?r poSJ 

Iv thaI I! foI,0 . wed NapoIconl?m» 
y ims m attempting to bring superior 
forces to bear at derisive points. 

h iJ? r hT r ' thc Vir 8 inia aJpE 

1 winch became so bloody, was sEj 
by geography and the ConfedenS 

ci m n pH , Tu nt f ° the defc nce of Rich- 
' 180 iln The ra - of forces WJPMC - 

- wKn J"le n 'n, 0 § a P only mifes 
n S , ai ^ d .L 75 m L 1,es ' rom Richmond - 
3' ? i e r L h . ohnractcr of the sobse- 
/ , 8 | | t ' n 4- .This was well recog- 
nized by the Lincoln administration. 

Even in August 1864, when Lincoln 
privately despaired of winning reelec- 
non in November, he anxiously sought 
ways of continuing the war at full pace 
until his successor's inauguration, if 
only that he might “have stood dear 
before my own conscience’ 1 . Political 
commitment, on both sides, comhacd 
with geography to produce the cam- 
pmen of 1864. 

Nor was t his surprising. Grant was a 
pragmatist. In the west he was capable 
of audacity. The Vicksburg campaign 
preceding the siege was regarded by 
flcncral-in-chlcf Halleck as 
Napoleonic in boldness, rapidity mid 
brilliance. But Grant also got bogged 
oown in slogging matches at critical 
strategic points, such as thc subse- 
quent Vicksburg siege. His talent hy 
not In elaborate theorizing but in 
uncluttered application to tne prob- 
lems at hand. He was not a man of 
passionate moral commitments and 
entertained no special interest in slav- 
ery before 1861. It seems doubly 
strange that a man so un intellectual 
and so largely free of dogma should be 
the supposed originator of something* 
formal and so cnillinsly coherent ass 
“strategy of annihilation”. 

The truth of the matter was that 
Grant coordinated strategies that had 
been variously tried before. Nor was 
this effort to exploit a range of possibili- 
ties so starkly contrasted with Napole- 
onic warfare as many military historians 
suggest. After all, Napoleon used dip 
lomacy as a vital supplement to Bs 
dashing victories; he resorted to blod- 
ade against Britain and his sprawling 
corps grand movements blighted, even 
bankrupted, the lands through which 
they marched. Finally, Grant follow™ 
Napoleon in seeking decisive battles 
and in shunning simply terrltoral gain- 


’ lu efforts mere- 
ly to rule territory, and to preDare fnr a 
vwt and coordinated spring offensive 8 
Troops on the MisiSsIppI and Tn 
Louisiana were to can it ini 

sever the Confederate ffine^ hp 

t ® e *t« b Iish a FedeJ 

f t h '™ i “ n ? p, »>' “gainst Joa Johnaton’a 
w ».h Atlanta 


vnin i attack upon Lee - and hrhi n #i 


*** ouuuiiuig siiupiy icrmuini 

But Grant faced an enemy with wide! 
dispersed forces, whose leaders couli 
not (as in Europe) be played of 
against one another, and whose de 
fences at the key point, were tried 
tested and tenacious. . 

If Grant’s centenary were to haw 
some salutary effect, it might be t< 
remind us again that complex mind; 
and contrived models are not much u« 
in the fog of war. Pragmatism, deter 
mination, the broad view and above al 
coordination were Grant's characteris- 
tics. The strategies of indirecl 
approach, annihilation and decisive 
battle afford convenient intellectual 
constructs to clarify analysis of events, 
but it is dangerous. If not dishonest, to 
reify these Into contrasting and clear- 
cut explanati ons of what occurred. . 

The author is lecturer In modem history 
at the University of Glasgow. 
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Nigel Thrill examines a shift in the frontiers of British economic geography 


S There was this Englishiiiun who worked in (lie 
W London office of a inuitinutionul corporation based in 
the United States. He drove home one evening in his 
Japanese car. His wife, who worked in a firm which 
imported German kitchen equipment, was already at 
home. Her small Italian car was often quicker through 
the traffic. After a meal which included New Zealand 
lamb, Californian carrots, Mexican honey, Trench cheese 
and Spanish wine, they settled down to watch a prog- 
ramme on their television set, which had been made in 
Finland. The programme was a retrospective celebration 
of the war to recapture the Falkland Islands. As they 
watched it they felt warmly patriotic, and very proud 7 
to he British. 

RAYMOND WILLIAMS. Towards 2000 


Until u short time ugo, thc majority nf those who studied the 
economic geography of Britain confined their interest to the space 
between the Shet lands and the Scillies. What went on inside llicsc 
hounds was considered relevant. What went on outside them was 
considered, if not irrelevant, then nhlc to he consigned to various 
regional specialists. The rest of the world was delegated. 

Kill uvvr the List few yciits this iiiMilur iiiiiiuili- Im*> Miiiicil to 
chiinue. Three di-veli ipinviils, in piulk-ukir. have IokviI cLuiioinn- jpugr.iphcis 
lo lake the rest of the world off the shell, dust it down, .mil look at it ani-w. [lie 
first of these was the increase in the 
foreign ownership of British industry. 

Research of spatial variation in the fl H TB *W 4" 

extent of foreign ownership of British S Bill ■ 

manufacturing industry began in earn- w 

cst in the 1960s and has continued ever 
since, spurred on hy new phenomena 

such ns the limited nul still significant whole, and with many of its compo- 

infiiix of Japanese manufacturing in- nent parts. Insufficient time and 

dustry. money arc being invested in research 

Research on the second develop- and scholarship regarding the diversity 
nient can be dated with some preci- of regions of the world, and we are 
sion. In 1979, exchange controls were becoming increasingly parochial and 
lifted and, us u result. British-owned myopic.” 

capital has flooded out of Britain, on a If the allegation or parochialism is 
scale that may yet turn out to be correct then geography cannot stand 

comparable to capital export in the ulonc in the dock. Most uthcr subjects 

years between 18/0 and 1914. This seem lo suffer from a parallel insular- 

outpouring or capital has underlined ity, compounded by the cuts. Huw else 

once again the extent and importance is it possible to account for the perilous 

of the British “offshore” economy. slate of development studies (Alan 
It has also produced important Gilbert, THES, September 21, 1984), 

effects on the cities and regions of the the bleak future for area studies (J. D. 

"inshore" economy, for exnmple dif- Page, THES, March 23, 1985) and the 

fcrcntinl employment decline, it is no general lack of courses that alert 

surprise, then, that economic geog- students to the importance of thc 

rapners have become increasingly in- world economy (Anthony King, 

tercstcd in what has happened to the THES , April 26, 1985)7 

space economy of inshore and offshore 

Britain after 1979. _ , . , , 

Thc third point follows on from the OeOgTapiiy Ot tile 

British space economy 

in the form and functioning of multi- cannot be divOTCed frOI 
national corporations. Many of these . , , , . . 

have now aone “global”, changing to a llS £lOu3i Context 
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have now gone “global”, changing to a 
style of operations which is, Tn some 
respects, different from that found in 
the past. 

Conscious efforts have been made 
by a number of multinationals to 
integrate production, marketing and 
finance at a global scale with a number 
of important spatial results such as the 
decentralization of certain types of 
production and administration. The 
importance of this kind of develop- 
ment has been strengthened by the 
extension of multinational activity intn 
most parts of the British economy, and 
especially the service sector. The up- 
shot has been thnt research into multi- 
national corporations hRS become nn 
established theme in economic 
geography. 

Taken together, these three factors 
mean that today's economic geog- 
rapher is faced with a rather different 
prospect from that of hls or her 
predecessors. The British-owned 
spnee economy has become increasing- 
ly decentralized from Britain. It has 
diffused across the world nnd reacts 
more swiftly and more acutely to the 
currents of world economic change. 
Meanwhile, the foreign-owned indus- 
try within the British shoreline pro- 
vides a kind of replacement, at least to 
judge from thc determined Competi- 
tion between ' cities and regions to 
attract foreign investment. 

Tills view of the World demands a 
less parochial attitude to whnt consi- 
tutes thc economic geography 6f Bri- 
tain because so muen of wnnt goes on 
cannot now be explained without re- 
ference to what is happening outside it. 
And it requires the brushing-up of old 
skills, specifically knowledge of other 
countries. 

It could be argued that economic 
geography should have come more 
easily to this view of thc world than has 
been the case; but perhaps the subject 
shares in a more general malaise here. 
R. J. Johnston has charged: “British 

fronT a concern wilK the world as a 


Geography of the 
British space economy 
cannot be divorced from 
its global context 
without becoming 
meaningless 
• 

The uncomfortable conclusion 
would seem to be that at a time when 
the rest of thc world matters more and 
more to Britain, it is being studied less 
nnd less. This slide into ignorance must 
be halted, and halted very soon. Here 
Is an issue on which all kinds of 
institutions from universities lo the 
Economic and Social Research Coun- 
cil to professional associations can and 
should take more positive action. In 
the meantime, a number of economic 
geographers are making determined 
efforts to break away from the par- 
ochial world view. 

Tile three developments outlined 
above - increasing foreign ownership, 
increasing capital export and changes 
in the form of the mitltinalinnnl cor- 
poration - have been thc anchor points 
tor a growing body or research by 
economic geographers. That research 
reveals a geography of the British 
space economy that cannot be di- 
vorced front its global context without 
becoming meaningless. 

At the heart of this is London and 
the South-East, still relatively success- 
ful economically beenuse of its role as 
an international corporate complex, 
bolstered by the presence of Heathrow 
and electronic tendrils extending to nil 
parts of the world. 

Here are thc majority of the head 
offices of British-owned multination- 
als, the regional hend offices of foreign 
multinationals, n concentration of re- 
search and development activities 
and the financial, insurance and other 
business services flint make up thc City 
of London. Over the years this com- 
plex hns extended out into parts of 
East Anglia nnd thc South-West. Bun- 
ched around it are thc regional econo- 
mies tlint once mndc up the manufac- 
turing heartland of Britain - regions 
like the West Midlands and the North- 


West. These now fare less well, 
partly because of the number of Bril- 
ish-uwned multinational corporations 
which have been running down their 
UK workforces as they move their 
focus of operations to expanding mar- 
kets abroad. 

At a further remove are thc 
peripheral regions such as Scotland 
and Wales with their growing number 
of foreign-owned. mass production 
electronics plums, predicated upon 
female labour. Finally, outside tlic 
British shoreline there arc the outposts 
of the offshore economy, where Brit- 
ish investment has been concentrated 
and which, in terms of their level of 
Brillsh-owned economic activity, may 
well be as important as many ILK. 
cities ... New York, Los Angeles, 
Chicago, Hong Kong, Singapore, 
Sydney. 

This outline is a gross caricature, of 
course. There is no simple hierarchy of 
functions; there are more foreign- 
owned. mass production electronics 
plants in the South-East than In some 
of the regions, for example. But, even 
so, it serves to Illustrate now intimately 
the British space economy is now 
linked into the world economy. And it 
acts as a background to some of the 
recent research by economic geog- 
raphers^ 

Most of thc early writings an over- 
seas influence on the Bnlish space 
economy concentrated on the level of 
foreign ownership of manufacturing 
industry in Britain. A stream of work 
on thc problems of thc “external 
ownership" of the economies of cities 
and regions can be identified. 

Recently, however, this work has 
turned in new directions. Atthelnrgcr, 
regional scale attention has been fo- 
cused on thc run-down by a number of 
foreign-owned multinationals of their 
British labour forces. 

Using Financial Times dntn, Alan 
Townsend of Durham University has 
been able to provide a detailed break- 
down of job losses in thc plants of 
particular foreign multinational cor- 
porations from 1977 lo 1981. Interes- 
tingly, ho found that thc overall rule 
was considerably lower than in British- 
owned plants. 

Job losses from thc plnnts of foreign- 
owned multinationals has, to some 
extent, been ameliorated by particular 
national groups of foreign multination- 
al corporations still at nn early stage of 


setting-up UK plants nnd offices. 

Much attention hns been jjlvcn to 
thc influx of Japanese-owned industry, 
limited though It still Is. Peter Dickcn 
at Manchester University has Aitnlysed 
the overall spatial pattern of Japanese 
investment in manufacturing industry. 
Kevin Morgan and Andrew Saycr, of 
Sussex University, hnve considered n 
number of Japanese and other foreign- 
owned electrical engineering plants In 
South Wales. Manv of these plants are 


lions which may well have sicntncant 
effects on British Industry as a whole. 

It is also possible to address the 
impacts of mulitnnlionul corporations 
on pnrticulnr localities. Keith Bnssctt 
has investigated thc extent and form of 


nmliii rational penetration of the eco- 
nomy of die city nf Bristol. Certain 
manufacturing industry sectors in the 
city, especially the food, drink, tobac- 
co, paper, printing and packaging 
industries arc heavily in abeyance tn 
foreign or British-owned multinational 
corporations. In 1979, some 58 per 
cent of total manufacturing employ- 
ment in Bristol was controlled by 
foreign or UK multinationals. 

In contrast to work on foreign 
ownership of the inshore British eco- 
nomy, research into the expansion af 
the British offshore economy in fo- 
reign economies is more scattered and 
more selective. Peter Dicken has 
summarized thc country pattern of 
overseas investment by British manu- 
facturing firms but still surprisingly 
little is known about the precise loca- 
tion of this investment within couni ties 
except for certain cases like the United 
Stales, Australia and South Africa. 

Even in these countries information 
often comes from aggregate statistics. 
Studies of British-owned economic 
activity in cities of countries like these 
are only now beginning to be tackled 
by our economic geographers. 

Thc impacts of (lie expansion of the 
British onshore economy on the eco- 
nomies of UK dries ana regions are 
difficult to gauge. One which is clear, 
however. Is the increasing propensity 
of British multinationals to run down 
their UK workforces relative to the 
numbers employed in other pnrts of 
the world. Inn Clarke, of Aston Uni- 
versity, hns shown this process at work 
in the case of 1CI. 


Foreign banks now 
account for a third of 
the total number of 
loans made to British 
manufacturing 
industry , 

Clearly, for ICI, Britain no longer 
provides a national markc] of suffi- 
cient strength. Thc corporation is 
therefore searching out other national 
markets with consequent affects on the 
inter nntional distribution of its labour 
force. In 1970, 72 per cent of lCI’s 
worldwide labour force was in Britain. 
By 1984, this figure had plummeted lo 
51 per cent. 

Peter Lloyd and John Shutt, of 
Manchester University, have shown 
the end result of this kind of process of 
labour force redistribution, when it is 
nppllcd across a number of British 
multinational corporations, in the case 
of the North-West of England. Tliere, 
thc process has served as an important 
determinant of job loss. Further, the 
surviving British plants arc now more 
Likely to be compared with plants in 
other countries, generating pressure 
on these plants to change theirworking 

B radices to conform with their Bib- 
ngs. 

These few examples show that the 


global tonic xl of thc British space 
economy is increasingly being ex- 
plored by economic geographers (ami 
sonic limes with funding from the 
1HSKC). Thu results of their work are 
adding lo a growing body of know- 
ledge on thc subject which is excitingly 
iuterdiscipinary in character. 

Research bv economists is particu- 
larly noticeable. For example, there is 
the work or Hood and Young on 
multinational involvement in the Scot- 
tish economy and the investigations by 
Dunning and his colleagues at Reading 
University into topics Tike the pattern 
of British overseas investment and thc 
spatial distribution of thc regional 
heud offices of multinational corpora- 
tions in Europe. 

This does not mean there are no 
gaps in the- research economic geog- 
raphers are currently pursuing. Two of 
these are of particular Importance. 
First, the service sector remains some- 
thing of a mystery. Within the British 
shoreline, foreign ownership of thc 
service sector is clearly increasing. 
There are thc foreign takeovers that 
make the news - Harrods, Fortnums, 
Sothebys- but there are other signs of 
foreign penetration of the inshore 
service sector that arc more important. 

For example, foreign banks now 
account for a third or total loans to 
British manufacturing industry, yet 
very little is known about the extent or 
spatial pa Hern of this foreign own- 
ership. Outside the British shoreline, 
UK service sector multinationals have 
been expanding fast - world trade In 
services is growing at twice the rate of 
trade in goods. 

In particular. British producer ser- 
vice coroorntions have been growing 


Wootnn in real estate consultancy and 
Price Waterhouse in accountancy. 
Price Wntcrhousc now has a world- 
wide workforce of 26,500 spread over 
348 offices in 93 countries. In 1984 it 
earned $1,150 million in fees for its 
prufessionnl services. Again, little is 
known about these corporations. 

Thc second gap concerns properly 
investment. London of course, is the 
site of much foreign property invest- 
ment, but more spectacular has been 
the oulflaw of the funds of British 
pension funds. Insurance companies 
and the like since 1979 into overseas 
property. With thc exception of 


Michael Bntemnn at Portsmouth 
Polytechnic few other economic geog- 
raphers hnve seemed willing to study 
the destination of this investment or 
the magnitude of its economic returns. 

Gaps like these do not act as an 
indictment of economic geographers. 
Given their numbers and thc available 
level of resources, the response to thc 
Internationalization of thc British 
space economy has been remarknbly 
rapid. However, thc gaps do suggest 
that what is currently needed is that 
those in charge of promoting research 
bolster this change of orientation. This 
will not be easy, given these straitened 
times. But the issues that require 
investigation are undoubtedly of con- 
siderable national importance. 


The author is co-director of the 
Centre for the Study of Britain and 
die World Economy at Saint David's 
University College, Lampeter. 
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Oh, to be in England now 
that Thatcher’s out 


— •m 

In The Gutenberg Galaxy, Marshall McLuhan areuesTtaT 
technology is our hope for the future, writes David Corker 


l : ur i lie areal Victorian synthesizer. 
Herbert Spencer, the universal form of 
the law of evolution was the movement 
Iruin incoherent homogeneity to cohe- 
rent heterogeneity. The random 
movements of particles within nebular 
gases or of protozoa became the 
specialized, differentiated and yet in- 
tegrated biological organism, solar 
system, or ceo-system, in which the 
whole is composed of qualitatively 
different forms, all contributing to the 
dynamics of the totality, as in the cells 
of the human body. 


Horrid old Ezra wrote, of course. . 
now that Churchill's out". He was a 
grent poet but also a fascist f i carium 
**ce any reasonable doubt nbout that, 
or why. if one holds I he tine view of 
mm. one has to deny the other). Bui 
ms political judgement was had, 
whether ns a fascist ora poet. Churchill 
was out but the changes that followed 
were not what he expected «>r liked. 

As regards Thatcher, I'm nut wor- 
ried at counting cJiiekens before iliey 
are hatched - for the auguries are 
k U i r ' Brecon apnrt, and anyone with 
the least political judgement must feel 
that most people have decided, vague- 
ly but powerfully, that enough is 
enough But I^um worried, thinking 
seriously for once about the narrow 
preoccupations of this journal, thnt 
expet unions ofgreat changes in our lot 
are growing. Paradoxically most of die 
expectations are not really ofcltanee at 
uli, hut that following the fnrf of 
TUatcher. whether at the polls nr 
before them by the knives of her 
cabmei collegues. things will, as all 
'Vhtg revolutionaries desire, get back 
to normnl, to the status quo ante- 
Jnseph. 

This will not happen. For us it will be 
out or the frying pan and into the fire. 

If the University Grants Committee 
and the Commiitce of Vice Chancel- 
lors and Principals are playing for 
time, they are mistaken and are badly 
misreading the basic political and eco- 
nomic situation facing any future gov- 
ernment. I admit that it maybe unfair 
to accuse them of playing for time, it 

S just be that tliev find it very 
cult (as your editorials so often and 
rightly say) to formulate policy nt all 
whether becasue of the kind of people 
they arc or because of thge concen suol 
inertia of the system. 

WbateyerGovcrnmcnt takes up the 
burden, dc-Th atdiered Tories. Labour 
or (for I m a good social scientist so 
rarely confuse whnts I want to see what 
i think will happen) some kind of 
coalition, the economy will not revive 
like magic. Fierce controls on public 
expenditure will continue, and in so far 
ns it seems political common ground 
that the attempt will be made to reflate 
the economy by increased public ex- 
penditure, the priorities for expansion 
are unlikely to involve the universities. 
Road construction (and repair) and 
building are known to have the 


lion, community education and part- 
time education; and Conservatives felt 
that most of the talk of “a contribution 
to industry" was just to fool them, the 
post -Rob bins curriculnr mixture re- 
mained much as before. 

Perhaps more fundamentally, the 
uni versifies uppeured self-satisfied and 
demanding, choking off any discussion 
of whu i the public and the students 
really wanted with n preemntory 
smokescreen Unit h dcmmid rather 
tnuri ,1 supply mental economy would 
endanger standards". Not merely the 
Left hut I hate henries came to call this 
condescending and elitist. 

Though it hurst me to say so. I think 
Hie best friends of the university lobby 
among politicians will he found in the 
Liheml Party and the SDP (and little 
good that may do (hem/us- I'm torn by 
“ deep ambivalence). In the days of 
expansion the universities neglected 
their public relations. The civic univer- 
sities. winch are the backbone of the 
system, were lempred to neglect their 
old local roots, seeking to operate in an 
almost purely national constituency of 
funding and of students. And, I saw it 
vividly on college levels, wc refused to 
lace the obvious fact after 1974 that the 
economy was not in one of those 
tcim ilia r, good old “stop-go" cycles 
but was in secular dedinef 
pur thinking was conditioned by the 
old cycles. I remember when a few of 
us argued in I97H against new ventures 

M^ d ii°i r ^ ai i SOlida r ne Qnl y thc b«t of 

Hi ? d W*?* fcw Qf us did 5°). we 

were, called depressive" and "melod- 
ramatic by stolid colleagues who were 
^ ba ? assed lhe illusion of any 
i c , xternar [ s ' c l economic and 
political factors. (Wc were an odd 
alliance of socialists and Thatcheritcs- 

ftid^[.^^ Unnappa J? , y “"realistic 

and obtuse). Thc same thing happened 
nil over the country. 
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Marshall McLuhan ’s The Gutenberg 
Galaxy assumes a similar goal for life 
and begins, on occasions, to sound 
alarmingly like Spencer’s evolution- 
ism. However, for McLuhan things arc 
not going to plan, or at least have gone 
hadly off course for four or five 
centuries. The technology of prim has 
generated a homogenous and frag- 
mented world which has so mesme- 
rized us as to have had incalculable 
effects upon the relationship of our 
senses one to the other and to the 
rcliitcdncss of one human being to 
another, and of humanity to the rest of 
the universe. 

Of course, McLuhan was not the 
first to alert us to this state of affairs. 
He himself acknowledges Blake, 
Yeats and many others in the English 
literary traditiun which was Elis own 
academic and intellectual starting 
point. Where McLuhan’s analysis dif 
fers from its tradition is in thc centrality 
given to the forms of media them- 
selves, rather than to the rationalist or 
mechanistic systems of Descartes, 

I ^* k ,f ° r Newton. These he sees as 
products rather than causes. 

Reduced to bald outline, The Guten- 
berg Galaxy argues that with the 
creation of printed texts, the intimate 
bonds between the physical act of 
writing and the auditory act of hearing 
are broken (he maintains that until the 
loth and I7th centuries silent reading 
was unthought of). Words assume a 
primarily visual existence as repeat- 
able uniform markers of things “out 
there instead of being what they 
always had been, mediating forms 
between individual and collectivity 

comnlpv mvlhlrollu fn ... i ' 



Marshall McLuhan: tilings are not going to plan 

Hot and cool in the 
global village 
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building are known to have the 
greatest multiplier effect cconomical- 
ly, and politiwHy the clear priorities 
will be the National Health Service and 
primary and secondary education. I’m 
°nly making obvious and objective 
political judgements, but I cannot 
forbear to say, “can wc deny, as 
citizens and moral human beings, that 
these should be the priorities?" Special 
pleading is so transparent, and irri- 
tating. 

What 1 have said is unpopular 
enough for one outing, but we should 
also remember that even before 
Thatcher, the universities had lost (hat 
[ n public opinion which 
reaching the politician, had given 
solid support to the vasl public exaind- 

w edcd for the Rabbin’ expan- 
sion. Many factors would have tD be 
^ n b ' ncd explain this. Student 
behaviour in the times of troubles, and 
how it was exaggerated in thc popular 
press Is one. Another is that the 


‘ E™ A onc ■ Another is that the 
expectations aroused in the period of 
cxpnnslon were too high: what came 
out or all the new university rhetoric 
and the bricks and mortar everywhere 
was deprcssingly famillear - more did 
not mean worse, it meant much the 
same. Labour politicians were dis- 
appointed Hint the universities have, 
by and large both failed as vehicles of 
social mobility for the straight-from- 
gg**# /wW in anything! more 
; • thgu.Hp Borvjpe^to .continuing, oduca- • 


The pity Is that we wnsted the years 
or plenty. No wonder the purely 
economic and technological arou- 
ments of the Green Paper may be 
diras 1 upon us, if not by this Govern- 
ment by the next. It filled a vacuum. 
32* ™ « universities spoke out for no 
higher idea than “value for money" 1 f 
the universities maintained a highly 
traditional and specialized curriculum 

fha^n 6 effcc ! ive L n traini "g scholars 
than in creating broadly educated 
cultivated men and women (ie a tuned 

deMhnt «°r C,y 5 culture )’ sma » won - 

der that a Government should recom- 

Uhnil a . 0 reate , r concentration on 
subjects thought to be, some- 
times rightly and often wrongly, spe- 
cialkr relevant to the economy, 

nn S t K f U * TC P ly to the Green Paper 
publicly by saying that the needs of the 
economy must include “flexibility" 
and arc in any case difficult to predict 
jwhat price "manpower planning” 
indeed!), and privately vyc say that irs 
assumptions arc grossly philistine - not 
just an arts complaint, scientists are 
very aware of the suburbon-Thatcher- 
ite disdain for any basic research which 
cannot be rung upon the till presently. 

. This is true, as far as it goes. But 
politicians and tho public know that it 
does not go far enough. “Flexibility” 
must be found in the curriculum itself. 
This we have almost desperately 

iSnoh*? ? rat l? ' “My subject cannot 
be taught in less tliau ni ne pnpers " etc. 

s^SSss^issi 

Lord Sow s great argument For an 
education In “two cultures"? Thnt was 

rtf P &» Sed i t0 bc > (subordinate) role 
of the polytechnics. Wc mocked the 
man and ignored the matter. As Glad- 
stone found, the universities cannot or 
.will not reform themselves. Education 

&,S4 n,pon,n ‘ t0 * lcf ' » 


complex, mythically laden symbols. 

Typography Insiifaatcd thnt as 
mechanically reproducible, uniformly 
repeatable commodities, words, and 
tnc ideas behind them, lead a separate 
and serene existence in thc world ns 
labels of physical entities. 

On the onc hand this produced a 
merely positivistic attitude to natural 
phenomena as similarly resistant and 
enduring objects embedded in a 
mechanistic schema, and on the other 
for human beings in society to be seen 
both as separate individuals and as an 
undifferentiated mass of cogs. 

In painting, the exploration of pers- 
pective reproduced this homogeniza- 
tion and fragmentation. Space came to 
be conceived as rectangular, shaped by 
a projection of the picture frame and 
organiMd within that frame from the 
point of view of the ‘vanishing point' of 
the notional beholder's eye. Every 
point of view was thus distinct, sepa- 
rate and thus subjective, yet defined by 
an abstract relation to all possible 
points In space, each of them the equal 
of any other. H 

Wiere McLuhan scored over such 
emtaent predecessors as Bergson and 
Heidegger was In his prescription of a 
cure for our ills. In the source of the 
problem - technology - he also saw the 
glimmering of a solution. Whereas 
mcchamcaT reproduction of books, 
and the mass reproduction of cloth. 
° r auto 'J lob » e s gave us a world of 
K Ca ,v SaHtyi uni ™rmity and reg- 
ularity, the new electronic age pro- 
vides us with quite different models. 
Since electronics affords instan- 

across al > ter- 
dl y™***' dJ rect recording of 
speech and music without the intereen- 

ai i£ f i^!? C ft at,n8C0din $ system such 

heir activity instead of being passivelV 
located in the visual field of the 
observingeye. No “points of view" are 
relevant or possible here- since this 
space is not closed and rectangular li ke 
tficspace of Cartesian coordinates. 

The reason why students iised.tn' 
present their lecturers in the late 1960s 1 
and early 1970s with , collagw and 
multi-media presentations Instead of 
assays now becomes apparent. There ■ 
are tljree key words: dftntption, jux- 



sec it all.” If this seems no more duos 
nostalgic echo of the counfer-cn/toc 
heyday It is perhaps sad that so much 
original, stimulating and pEitmeui 
thought should come to be dismissed 
along with its undoubtedly flawed 
optimism and absurd overstating of its 
case. 

M With thc impact of Jacques Derrida's 
"grammntology" it became increasing- 
ly difficult to justify the primacy of 
speech over writing or the presence of 


reposition and participation. Any dis- 
turbance of the homogenous world of 
neutral, visible things was good in fhat 

Sejm m » h®d ass 

N a to%Jii t?chno, °SY 85 environment 
h typically unconscious” we must 

mcaft- " dislo “ ,lon ° f 

juxtaposition of disparate piecSs of 
the ShS 10 " may he ' p to reintegrate 

of rhJ S. person c and restore *e ratio 
.the senses. .Equally, any media 

* ^ 8aps >n its y logic^ thereby 
creates a space for the audience to 
E t 5H£ Seneration of mean- 
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opposed to its absence from the purely 
v,s ual medium of print. 

Similnrly, in literary criticism the 
confidence with which deconstruction- 
Kissel about thc tHsk of reinterpreting 
all literature as subversion of previous- 
ly established conventions and 
assumptions has started to give way to 
bewilderment and disillusion. Irony as 
absolute negativity, but without 
McLuhan’s devout belief in harmony, 
produces the same effect. 

A comparison between McLuhan’s 
thesis and those advanced in the 
inter-war years by Walter Benjamin 
helps to locate The Gutenberg 
Galaxy's credentials and its popular 
appeal. Benjamin had pointed to the 
difference between the oral traditions 
of storytelling, with their emphasis on 
practical counsel and “wisdom", ano 

il ■ ■ ■ . « ■* « f 


practical counsel and “wisdom , apo 
uaience to the novel, which was made possible by 

ina. Such are the new^cool” mediW th€ . in . vcntion of printing and which 
television^ telephone aiSnewToa*^ ‘ in a wor,d of'n formation, 

as opposed to the “hot"media of Sfm’ ve 1 nfl ®P , hty and explanation, 

radio and, above all books ‘ " ’ - In 1,15 dassic essfl y “ The work of art 

. This distinction between hoi £ ai ) agf of mechanical reproduction , 


TU- J-’ 7 . COOKS. 

b . elw ? c " hot and 


men.. Prc‘lherate msn was uncon" 
!=““ sl y «" Integral part of his enS- 
meat, and electronic man will onre 

Jntothe co 1 C °! lCClive Snsfon 8 fufiy 
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Certamiy f or Catholics - such as 

at th?t faith emerees 
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Benjamin had argued that photogra- 
phy drove a wedge between the work 
of the hand and that of the disembo- 
died eye looking through a lens; and 
that this plus printing led to an emph* 
asis on “transitoriness and reproduci- 
bility", the mark of a perception whose 
sense of the universal equautyof things 
has increased to such a degree that it 
extracts it even from a unique object 
by means of reproduction. 

. Where McLunan differs from Ben- 
jamin is over Benjamin’s conviction 
that cultural changes are concomitants 
of social and economic change ana 


iww-unan - a lean of faith cultural cnanges are concomium 1 

at this point If fragmentation ITlSSi* social and economic change an 
to be seen as liberation anri if n f ® v * t0 be understood in that center 

communications systems are to McLuhan , on the other hand, offers a 

a J®. tbat new positive tmalitv 8 S f va8 S c , li cal creed in which elecfroni 
global Village”. taiity, the technology will restore what crude 

In place of the old "hannnn U » mechanical inventions have removec 


polyphonic unity. “We do not ha? CW 

single coherent Ssion to Uv! fa ^h, a 

peed a multiple visfon^ -order ro 


uivenuons nave rcmuvw 
For the price of our belief and enjoy 
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Research h; 

('■•mp.iri'il lo m<i,t ullu-r ilcvcloncil 
iMimirk"-. l lie Hull -h i *i«l « >t put'll-. 
Iw.iltli i 1 - piHir. A ivm nt n| 

r.iuniM.Mii ( oniitmmiy .uni Si-uulm.i- 
vi.m iliitu sliiiwc.l III. it mort. ilits .uiimiii’ 
in *. ii :ind wiimcn .ilmI u.t. 

iuchet in tin- UK ih.ui cl '. v. face 

For every in women in ilie 55— Tv* 
.ij-'t- lujckei ilying in.iri ■Ii-,l , :i\c ui 
S iotl.iiul nr Northern Iil-I.hiJ. ‘.tven 
ss ill die in Fnj'hiiil iiiul W.ik-s. live in 
Denmark. Hclgium, Germany and 
(ireete. and four or fewer in I Mine. 
Ili'll.md. NurWdV and Sweden’ Die 
pieiure for men i\ very ii mil.tr. 

Diseases or (lie heart and arteries 
are responsible for iiiuv.li death and 
disability in cnnicmp'irary Britain 
Rt search is diffivuit In condiiLi he- 
eausc many favinrs Ct in tribute in tlie 
devclnpmenl uf heail disease. .m>i 
there is a lung lime span between e.i use 
and el feet. 

Nevertheless, considerable progress 
has been achieved and there are very 
strong indications (hat diet may he 
uii'ial. 

the evidence is siih|ctlcd to enll- 
liiiiial review A levelll ev.ilualini) was 
vuiuhivled by the nlllo.il I >ep.iitiiieiit 
of Hcnilli .uni Suei.ii Smiriiv commit 
lee oil medical aspects oi fond policy 
which considried the iclnlinnshi|i be- 
tween iliet and cardiov.isuilni di-.ease 

Most signifiemitly. the eomuiillee 
reci mi mended that there sin mid be a 
reduction in total hit ami in the 
saturated fat in the British diet, 
although there eun lie smile increase in 
polyunsaturated fat. It is accepted that 
an increase in fibre-rich carbohydrates 
would he desirable, but tiiere should 
he no increase in the consumption of 
simple sugnrs, and there should be 
some attempt to reduce salt intake. 
There is no specific recommendation 
on the consumption of cholesterol. 

Essentially, similar conclusions 
were reached in the National Advisory 
Committee on Niiirition Education 
report, except that specified decreases 
in sugar ana suit intakes were given. 
This report, published in 19X3. was not 
restricted to cardiovascular disease 
and included information based on 
many other discases/conditions includ- 
ing cancers, diabetes and obesity. 

The NACNE report had no official 
status - it was actually designated ns a 
discussion document - so that in theory 
it had no influence on the formulation 
of national policy on food. However, 
when the DHSS committee report was 
published nine months later it was 
immediately accepted by the Govern- 
ment. As a result, steps are now being 
taken to implement some of the re- 
commedutions - for example, most 
foods are likely to be labelled with fat 
content some time soon. 

It would be quite unrealistic to 
expect thc DHSS report and thc 
positive response to it by the Govern- 
ment to hBve a dramatic impact on 


is indicated that the British diet may not he a very healthy one. Verne i' Wheelock investigates 
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The traditional British fish unci chips -henllhy or unhealthy? 

We are what we eat 


wlial people cal. Nevertheless, it may 
encourage healthy eating habits which 
are already developing as demons- 
trated by (tie following: 

• Sales of wholemeal and high fibre 
breads have quadrupled in the 10 
years to 19X2, despile the decline in the 
ivtul hread market; 

• 1 here is a growing demand Tor high 
fibre breakfast cereals; 

• Since pasteurized low fat milks 
(skimmed and semi-skimmed) were 
made available, there has been a big 
growth in demand. During 19X4, the 
hil-rcduccd share of (he liquid milk 
market increased from 4-13 per cent; 

• Low-fat cheeses have appeared on 
thc market. St Ivel has had particular 
success with its “Shape" range of 
low-fat dairy products, which are 
promoted for the mass market rather 
than for the specialized sli miners’ 
market; 

• In the "yellow fats” market, polyun- 
saturated margarines nnd low-fat 
spreads are gaming ground at the 
expense of ordinary margarines and 
butter; 

• Lamb, which is considered to be a 
fatty meat by consumers, hBs shown a 
fall in sales, while demand for chicken 
has increased; 

• There has been a steady increase in 
consumption of fruit and vegetables. 

Clearly, it is becoming easier for 


individuals in make adjust incuts in 
their diet as the product range is 
extended and publicized. At ihv same 
lime, the messages of the DHSS 
commiitce and the NACNE (despite 
ils (inofficial stains) are being rein- 
forced by professions such as GIN, 
teachers, dietitians and health visitors. 

Local fond policies are being estab- 
lished in many areas which arc actively 
promoting the concepts of healthy 
eating. Consequently . tl is highly prob- 
able that the existing trends will he 
uiaintaiiu-d and so there will be signifi- 
cant changes lor the fund supply 
system. 

Over the last 3U years, the balance of 
power in the food chain has shifted 
away from the primary producers and 
food manufacturers to thc retailers, 
with the growth uf the supermarket 
chains. Companies such us Suinsbury’s 
and Asda can formulate very deluded 
product specifications which must be 
met by their suppliers. 

In general, manufacturers arc cap- 
able of responding effectively, ln prac- 
tice, it is not unusual to have a close 
working relationship between the su- 

K irmarkcts and their suppliers. 

owever, there can be real problems 
as the impact of changing consumption 

f in items works ils way through to the 
armers. 

Any examination of the effect uf 


Time to revise the old ideas 


Any change in public attitude to Racing 
demands considerable impetus. While 
thc process of ageing affects us all, 
there is still a measure of misunder- 
standing, myth and ignorance sur- 
rounding thc subject. Wind is needed 
is an Improvement in awareness 
among professionals in day to day 
contact with older people and nlso 
nmong a whole host of professionals - 
including architects, economists, poli- 
tical theorists and planners, sociolog- 
ists, lawyers, administrators, leisure 
planners, journalists, local and central 
government officers - whose influ- 
ence, though less direct, is vital. The 
range of occupations concerned in 
greater or lesser degree with thc needs 
of older people is so great, nnd thc 
level of special professional knowledge 
required so varied, that the demand 
can only be met by a strong commit- 
ment in higher education. 

The rationale, howevar, is not only 
an academic one: It reflects what 
should be a growing concern in every 
corner of society. The traditional roles 
and methods of the university are 
immediately pertinent: disinterested 
scholarship and high-level teaching to 
focus critical power, disseminate new 
knowledge and dispel misunderstand- 
ing and ignorance, above all to educate 
new entrants to the professions nnd to 
up-date the practice of existing profes- 
sionals. 

The field of gerontology is fostered 
mainly in schools of medicine, though 
geriatrics (as medical treatment) is the 
main focus of attention there. One 
chair of gerontology has now been 
established (with a psychological 


is small scale, arising marginally from 
courses in other fields, in ninny disci- 
plines, even in some professional prog- 
rammes, older people do not feature at 
all. 

Three levels of provision are urgent- 
ly needed. There must he opportunity 
for all undergraduates to achieve some 
understanding of the problems anc 
potentials fncing older people in n 
changing society. There could be, first, 
general interest lectures open to all 
and. most important, optional units in 
ageing in a wide range of degree 


programmes, units of which would 
yield degree credit. There is every 
reason for scientists, technologists, 
future bank managers and civil ser- 


vants, housing administrators and 
artists to become aware of a shared 
rationale for thc new life style opening 
up for older people. 

Further provision would enable all' 
those preparing to work in thc social 
field, in health or In education to 
acq^ 1 * Q depth of understanding of 
thc contexts relevant to the lives of 
older people. The main aim here 
would be to encourage them ttfjhal- 
Icngc traditional practice and expecta- 
tions and to adopt an experimental 
posture in relation to what Is possible, 
desirable and feasible for an older 
population. 

More and more oldct^ people are 
taking up second cnreei?, unpaid as 
well ns waged. As well as serving as a 
reminder of what older people are 
capable of doing, consideration of the 
leadership and deliberatorv capacities 
of more experienced people is widely 
needed. 

Within education, there has been an 
upsurge of self-help 1 societies like thb 


University of the Third Age, run by 
and for the members, mostly retired 
nnd itself an example nr older people 
taking collective responsibility for 
their own lives. 

Meanwhile, in health there is n new 
understanding that deterioration is not 
inevi table, that physical and mental 
activity can defer the normally tnken- 
for-granted ageing process. 

Professionals in doily touch witli 
older people need lo he reflective nnd 
experimental in nttilude. Education 
and training must tharoforo be up to 
date, in touch with the most recent 
research nnd with a strong Internation- 
al perspective. One vital aspect of 
provision Is to educate the eduentoxs. 
The elements of gerontology exist 
within psychology, social science, phi- 
losophy, economics, medicine, bioche- 
mistry. geography and a range of other 
disciplines. What Is required is a 
concerted attempt at synthesis, colla- 
tion nnd rationalization in order that a 
body of gerontological knowledge con 
be bequeathed to future psychologists, 
economists, doctors nnd others, and 
disciplined research guaranteed. 

The logic of this approach to 
teaching, research nnd theoretical 
effort is that each discipline will there- 
by be encouraged to foster scholars 
with a commitment to illuminating the 
psychology or thc politics of ageing. 
Collaboration between disciplines will 
help provide thc elements of thc 
overarching, comprehensive theory 
which many seek and will assist the 
practitioner for whom an interdisci- 
plinary approach is essential. Thc 
heavy response to the offer of a 
certificate and diploma in gerontology 
’ by the' University of London shows the' 


clicL/lic:ilili toiiicr ns for farming must 
recognize tliiil British agriculture is 
experiencing u significant transition. 

I -or ul least a century this country ius 
relied on imports for a significant 
proportion of us fuud supplies. Tabic 2 
gives an indication of the very substan- 
tial increases in production which have 
occurred in the past two decades. 

Britain is now self-sufficient in most 
uf the major crops which can he 
produced at lioine. Sonic dairy pro- 
ducts are imported, but these nre 
primarily from European Community 
countries, ironically, ;u a lime when 
famine is endemic in many parts of the 
world, onc of the mnjor problems of 
agriculture in Britain and in the Euro- 
pean Community is over-production, 
which results in thc notorious butter 
mountains and wine lakes. 

This is relatively expensive. Price 
levels are usually set so that thc small, 
less efficient farmers have a viable 
income. This means that those with a 
large, highly efficient farm can make a 
very handsome profit. 

Such a policy is becoming more and 
more untenable. Because producers of 
certain com ntodi ties including cereals, 
beef and Iamb have a guaranteed 
market and a guaranteed price, they 
are essentially insulntcd from market 
forces - they are not specjtilly in- 
terested in responding to consumer 


demand A* thini--. vitro!, th.-ic miy 
!*€ h fiii.iiivi.il diviritcniivc fur pro- 
ducing what the market require* 

If llivie v, j iciluiti'Ti in fiti.nn.ul 
vqipi.n f..r ftrcriini' ft>uii rove nun. ui 
;ini) E'urope.tii t oiiirniinil', koupkri 
with .i n. or u<.iu ring ■ *r rciTk-jni/.iiinn 
of iliv t’i ui iim >ii Aer i-iul t ur. >i !*• dre > . 
then puiii.ii v priuluier- would fi.-iiitiK' 
in licit more eiposed in ih-_- m.irkciv. 

T In- wnuld in-.- iti th.il durikullurnl 
plKkluvimn would It .jvc lu He cfavelv 
m .melt ci) in ci'iioiniLi ric itmii'U Real 
diffituliii-N t.m arise ki.iu-c pallet iih 
uf fiiuil iuireiiniplinn t.m thuiige very 
rapidly, hut n may l ike seals to m ike 
.lujutinieiiis tu l.irimne systems. 

’loci'pc cl fciiucly, farmer-, nr their 
iigeiit'. will have !■■ monitor consumer 
rtClilllik", and lieh.iVlinir U-W.iuk fmxl 
so llial, like oliv oilier hu'-inos. ihey 
call make assessments about luturc 
demands and prepare lu re-pond to 
them. 

With dhi/hu.ilth cum. eras it is possi- 
ble lo dL-tcnnim- how demands are 
likely to alter. E.sseniially. a reduction 
in dein-uiil fur fal would have implica- 
tions fur nulk .mil meat producer v. 
while .in increase in ei in sumption uf 
fibre- would ii.msl.itf into increased 
demands and prepare. 

As the dun. ii id tor milk tat lulls, 
there is likely to He n cnrre-spwiuliiig 
reduction in ihc price paid lo fanners 
for the lat. Within the last year, the 

I iricc paid lot fat relative m that paid 
in protein has been declining and il 
will probably continue tu dn so. 

As this happens, it miiy sunn be 
economically desirable lo reduce the 
amount of fat produced - the ideal 
would be to alter the production 
process vu that protein output is in- 
creased while the fat output is reduced. 
There is virtually no information on 
huw this can )>e done and it is impor- 
tant that research programmes aimed 
:tl producing milk with ii reduced fat 
content should be initialed. 

For me.it . there should not be any 
major problem. It is quite feasible lo 
produce lean meat, nut lhe current 
payment systems do not reflect 
changes in consumer preferences. Al- 
terations must be made so that farmers 
arc gfven incentives for producing 
what the market requires and penal- 
ized if (hey do not. 

There is considerable scope for 
increasing production of fruit and 
vegetables in this country. 

Like any other major change, diet/ 
health concerns will cause upheavals. 
As consumers alter their food pat- 
terns, demand for some commodities 
will fall but numerous new opportuni- 
ties will be opened up. Farmers who 
show initiative and imagination can 
look forward with confidence. 


The author Is head 
research unit at Bn 


•ad of the food policy 
Bradford University. 


Interest in gerontology - thc science of nge and ageing - continues to 
grow. Britain now has one academic chair In thc subject and, as 
reported in The THES a fortnight ago an Institute of gerontology is to 
be established at King's College London. The wider Issue, however, 
remains: how, ln a society with a growing proportion of older people, 
to assimilate tlie problems and potentials of ageing to a wide range of 
subjects nnd approaches? SIDNEY JONES, himself a psychologist, 
looks at academic responsibilities In thc area. 





interest that exists among health and 
social work practitioners. 

One obvious problem in providing 
either general interest lectures or more 
structured course options is the luck of 
academic personnel with the special 
knowledge and commitment to shape 
these channels of Innovation. Univer- 
sities, polytechnics and colleges need 
to seek out those stnff with special . 
interests and to encourage them to 
develop structured academic prog-.- 
rammes. ' 




This is constructive and Inviting 
opportunity Tor both academic founda- 
tions nnd for government. When they 
expand their support for promising 
developments in this field, they will be 
making a vital investment in (he future 
of our whole society, a future that 
involves us nil. 


The author Is a member of the Universi- 
ty of London Unit for the Study of. 
Ageing , 
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BOOKS 


by G. J. Watson 

Th t C olleclcd Letters of Bernard SIi aw 
vulume three: 1911-1925 
edilerl In Uun H. Laurence 
UcnJlcvHe.nl. £25.i KJ 
ISDN 1 1 570 .1(1205 ft 

The sheer hulk of SImw’s letters is 
staggering. This collection of almost :i 
thousind pages is. despite its title, only 
a selection: two volumes have already 
appeared, and more is to come. The 
procrastinating correspondent is 
driven to spcculare morhidly on the 
connections between energy.' veuetar- 
hmrsin and ice total ism. 

In this volume Shaw enenees the 
large issues - the Great War. the 
Russian revolution, rhv crisis in Ire- 
land - bur he also finds time lo write ;i 
five-page letter, full of practical wis- 
dom. to an anxious parent in Wimble- 
don. who sought his advice nbour n 
theatre career fora siugcsiriick daugh- 
ter. Even the spongers, who quite 
frequently get their money, receive 
grads splendidly Slmvinn admonitions: 

You tell ntc that unless I lend you 
two pounds the village pond will 
hide vour despair beneath its scum 
. . . f had a period in my vouth of 
desperate harriupness I bull ... I 
never lost sight of the fuel that it 
would give a supreme charm to inv 
conversation if it never led up to it 
request for the loan of five shillings. 

He writes on creative evolution, on 
economics, on music, but he nlso 
writes on motor cars, motorbikes, 
boxing and giving up smoking. Indeed, 
he writes and writes and writes, in 
shorthand, longhand, on typewriters 
by dictation, and even by 'cable 
The war provided the greatest dial- 
len^c to Shaw's myths of mans :l 


‘I am never wrong about anything 


ahnut Shelley and Wordsworth. and 

K nirnnued Tolstoy! Wa>ni it hurri- 
le? Four years of mud bath and 
blond bath, of intellect ini I and spir- 
itual looting. If Kate had only died in 
the summer of 1914! Wc two have 
survived our wounds so fur; but we 
shall always he revenging them.” 

| There is also miieh common sense in 
these letters on the subject of Ireland. 
As early as 191-4. he makes u guod 
distinction to an Irish correspondent: 
“We imagine wc arc democratic be- 
cause we are rebellious: hut when we 
have no longer any foreign tyranny to 
rebel against we may discover that we 
have yd in learn thc'ABC of democra- 
cy." As Professor Laurence notes, it 
was not that Shaw misunderstood the 
force of myths of sacrifice and of 
romantic nationalism. His effort was to 
persunde Irishmen to have a sense of 
proportion, to mnkc them realize that 
the world had many problems of which 
Ireland was only one (though more 
intractable than Shaw’s relentless 
ration it lism would allow him to admit). 

Jusr imagine {lie writes in 1917] a 
conference of the representatives of 
He eight great pmvers and half a 
dozen »r their most powerful neigh- 
bours assembled to settle the terms 
on which the most appallingly des- 
tructive war known to history can be 
concluded before civilization is des- 
troyed. Enter to them a solemn 
faced youth waving n green flag and 
saying ‘Gentlemen: before you 
occupy yourself with your own re- 
latively insignificant affairs, I must 
settle the destiny of 
IRELAND, and to settle it in a 
sense satisfactory to Sinn Fein I 1 

As he says in the same letter. “I am > 
free from the indecision which is called S 


Ifpi 




« nmns of man s 
rationality and perfectibility. His 
stance was courageous and clear- 
headed. and it is remarkable to see 
now he preservpd through those dark 
years and despite vitriolic attacks on 
him for his 35,000-word moral docu- 
ment Co/mnon Sense about the War, 
his essential optimism and - even more 
surprisingly - his good-humoured 
courtesy. For example, when members 
of the Dramatists Club asked him to 
stay away from their meetings (his old 
ci en< ^ ^l En , t Y Arthur Jones wrote that 
S3L and defamed his 

^ u en She Was 0n a 

?'$ bod i* Shaw With dLgnified logic 
instructed them on the correct formal 

Lhrtl? for "rt 0 * him from the 
aub. shaking his head more in sorrow 

JB-" a uff r al ‘heir chauvinism. A 
moving letter of commiseration to 
Henry Salt on the death of his wife in 

samelhin J of what the 
nightmare years cost Shaw: 

A goad many people have died of 
simple horror, mercifully without 
^le knowma it. n has been a 
Mghtful experience; and one knows 
now why Shakespeare and Swift 

JJIJSi? u ,lcr ■ ■ • The papers! The 
articles by men who had written 

The gift of” 
insight 

Selections from G eorge Eliot's Letters 
edited by Gordon S. Haight 
Yale University Frcss, £22.00 : 

ISBN 0300 Q3326 5 

Since George Eliot’s death in 188Qour 
knowledge of her life and career have 
been largely dependent o n two men 

Haight. ter CroS * and 

Cross published George 
L, f e j.0 three volumes. “I have 
endeavoured” he wrote, "to combine 
n narrative of day-to-day life with rhp 

veofs, though his admitted in h?s V prc- 


nnuu jsLaiico a 

an open mind . And here the doubts a 
aboLii Shaw, the thinker run/ the artist, u 
are for. used. The good side of Shaw's § 
intellectual confidence and clarity are 1 
evident from these letters. He says In a * 

mCKJ*!!? to 7 ho,na * Demetrius % 
UBolger (his unfortunate would-be I 
biographer, whose name, incidentally Z. 
makes one slightly more readv to £ 

SnH^' S OWn eccen,ric fictional » 
nomenclature, or, at a stretch Trie 
Murdoch's) that his mother delivered 
M ove ; to “ a derisive incredul- 
ity . Shaw the sceptic - about certain 
Seg 1 ?, f Ir . ,sh nationalism, about 
Brit'sh jingoism, even about the 
women first sentiment" which grew 
up at once around the sinking of the 1 
/ itanlc - Is admirable in his ability to I 
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aoour me 

women first sentiment" which grew 
up at once around the sinking of the 
Titanic - is admirable in his ability to 
see through myths, even myths in their 
? ow splendid to have had him 
on hand during the Falklands confiictl 
S J aw had nn intellectual 

minri X1 w l,y 7 t e . cou,d not change his 
mind He might have said with Pilate, 

quod scripst, scrips!” - though Pi- 
lafe s writing is on a lesser scale. He 
remarks in a letter to H. G. Wells- 
The longer I live the more I see that 1 
am never wrong about anything, and 
that all the pains 1 have so humbly 
taken to verify my notions have only 
wasted my time.” One recognizes the 

fore to have pruned the letters of all 
irrelevancies and “of everything that I 
thought my wife would have wished to 
be omitteth Considering the difficui 
ties the belated husband faced, in 
particular George Eliot’s unconven- 
ll °” a J car| y Hie and her 24-year liaison 
^iih Lewes, he produced a fascinating 
Milage of letters and journal entries 8 

nYnr?J 0t ° f P® 0 ?!® werc disappointed 
Gladstone considered It “a Reticence 

™iPulf UlllCS \' vhilc William Halo 
nnp nr'Yu remembered her as “really 
one of the most sceptical unusimi 

§?«£■» Sv-t 

iicftd ™Hy" 8 0 5 f 

which had been made for the sak<» nF 


Shaw as drawn by Alick Ritchie In 1911 


humorous tone here, and in other 
letters, such as the one that ends 
meanwhile a serene friendliness, sus- 
tained at a high level by a magnificent 
ronsciousness of intellectual superior- 
ly, continues to animate my feelinas 
towards you.’’ Reading these letters in 
° nE 8.°- however, makes one realize 
that, despne the humour, Shaw meant 
this: he reaNy did believe he had all the 

h He did " verif y hjs notions”, 
as tar as he was concerned, but once 
verified they stayed verified. oS 

a a i5 1Z ct S W, .* h Wi, ! iam A ^r, who 
attacked Shaw s methods of argument 

published the first three volumes of 

«5 J SR!?* El j9[ Lette ^ the magnifi- 
^SI ££?*+ was cve ntually to be 
completed m nine volumes in 1978. 

L- 'P- 1 thirty years this indis- 
pensaWe collection has been the bed- 

SSS n wh ch the extensive discus- 
sion and analysis of George Eliot’s 

“i fictlon . has been based - Out 
JS#S collected editions tend 
to lurk in the university libraries which 

Sie«ri« dayS aff0 u them and rhese 
letters deserve to be widely read; so 

Son C tn °" l3 L welcome Haight’s de C i- 
sion to make an accessible, one- 
volume selection. It is not simply a 
« ection of the best letters Tan 
» reI ( U i. m t0 J he methods of his 


in an affectionate letter of 1920- “I say 
a cat , s a quadruped, with a brain, a 
backbone, and (unless of the Manx 
variety) a tail. Yousay. ‘oh no -a cat is 
a round, mushy iridescent object with 

lOriD Clrpomom ii.. -i ' 


v_ uui a jciiy-nsn . i ne 

characters m Shaw’s plays may be 
confused, but Shaw himself is always 
certain - even certain, at times, that a 
cans a jelly-fish. 

■ are no really intimate letters 

in this vast collection - Shaw was 
fundamentally a public man, even in 


Predecessor, the cditoV ‘‘attS to 
HiSVSf l rinc ^ al e C°chs of George 
ine 3 f! Vm i most imerest- 
I2SJ EE** ™ nunoreds of letters to 


- j. - ■—■“•■-mo ui iciiers to 
P™™ a continuous narrative for the 
general reader . He divides the sclec- 

nSSJS? 14 . cp0chs ’ eflch of which is 
8 succ, u nct and Hlumlnat- 
% introduction; a head note to each 

aSaW- references and 

al | ns are . triumphantly 
2SS5?’ ^ volume is a mode! of 
selection and compression made possi- 


!!» *P!oys. All the essential 

hk.Hmmpbf'’ 6 ' ai ? d t0 read them in 
HK slimmer fonn gives one a fresh and 

int^toS? 6 theaove,, st’s passionate, 
intensely senous life of inteflectual and 

S!T Xp ? t,on ' There is ‘he dra- 

iKfLS! ear 5 r r an in which evan ge- 

JSS picty and ™ desire to be a saint 
( for six months”) struggle unavail- 
jngly with the caustic tongue and the 

h - Thei ) we are whirled 
through the various love affairs with 

ririm ,z ! ng c Chapman ’ ,he incor - 
nli2ta ba f holo « S P encer ' and th e flip- 
a °f miniature 
Mirabeau’ she called him In one of 

K ^any off-the-cuff remarks she 
!2S£ regret. And all the time she Is 
ESS to “ m e to terms with her 
mistration and sense of inferiority as 
the search for a genuine role in life 
1,°“ ® n » here* now, in Nuneaton, 
Coventry, Geneva, London. 

career of the novel- 
st is depicted most explicitly in her 

JjJS? pub,lsher * J °hn Black- 
wood, a fascinating dramatization of 
the complex relationship between a 

!^^ SS S I . V ! ctorian eevellst and pub- 
lisher. But the present volume makes 


J n love, and more or less admi ^! 1 

blarney mg Irish liar and 
no more of his letters. He ftiU fiN^ 

fountain pen with your bean’s bfeid 
and sell your most sacred emotion!? 

talking machine tliat has JrkW 

devilish sLw hm a hew, tS i i 
peculiarly constructed. An 
ary letter describes his Mfe 

'ven to the witnessing rrf 
the gathering of the ashes: 8 

TJey had little tongs in their hands 
and they were deftly and busily 
picking nails and scraps of coffin 
handles out of Mamma's dainty llftlt 
heap of ashes and samples of bone 
Mamma herself being at that m* 
nient leaning over me, shaking with 
laughter. Then they swept her up 
into a sieve, and shook her out; so 
that there was a heap of calcined 
bone scraps. And Mamma said in 
my ear, 'Which of the two heaps ii 
me, 1 wonder 1* 

When his sister is cremated, Ik 
wntes “Lucy is now Cinderella" 

. Other letters spiritedly defend the 
joys of intellectual activity agains tic 
simple Phallism" which is ,? the reli- 
gion of the Englishman today”. The 
way in which the letters treat powerful 
emotional and/or sexual experiences- 
a postscript to one notes curtly "there 
was never any question of breeding: 
my wife had a morbid horror of 
maternity” - offers support to those 
who register a certain emotional thin- 
ness in Shaw’s plays. Yet even “a 
buffie headed idiot of a university 
professor, half crazy with correcting 
examination papers' 1 (as Shaw de- 
scribes our inky tribe) must tetrare of 
dismissing Shaw on the grounds that he 


K \ m : j * 
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their sparkling iconoclasm- are equal- 
ly evident in these letters. He writes to 
Gilbert Murray, who was in the throes 
of translating Sophocles’ Oedipus Rex: 

You sec your drama. When Creon 
soys to Edipus, ’Unhappy man: here 
are my razors. Give one of them to 
your wretched mother: and de- 
spatch,’ Edipus replies ‘Scandalous 
ns it seems, I dont feel like that at 
all.' And h conflict with public 
opinion follows. 

Shaw as playwright, letter-writer 
and man loved a conflict with public 
opinion. 

Reading this superbly edited sod 
handsomely produced volume of let- 
ters is rather like going for a brisk walk 
(of, say, forty miles) on a frffity 
morning with an amusing companion 
who has never had a hangover. 

G. J. Watson is senior lecturer fit 
English at the University of Aberdeen. 

very clear that as she goes from 
strength to strength the roTe she had 
discovered does not bring much un- 
alloyed pleasure, only a sense of her 
heavy responsibilities. Novel writing 
becomes a repeated cycle of anxiety. 
The Immediate fear that she will not be 
able to realize her first ide8, the agony 
antj illness of writing, the sadness of 
concluding, the vivid awareness of 
shortcomings, a brief period of 
joy”, and then, after a year, “I feel as if 
they might just as well have been 
written by somebody else”. As in net 
piece of Gothic fiction. The Lifted 
Veil, the gift of insight is also the curse 
which isolates and debilitates. 

This is all part of the heroic in- 
surgency of George Eliot’s life and it « 
recorded and enacted without reti- 
cence in this superb selection. Fo r 
anyone who has become interested in 
George Eliot’s novels and wonts to 
know what to read next, the answer is 
now very clear and simple. 


David Carroll ■ 

David Carroll is professor of English at 
the University of Lancaster. ■ 
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Aunt her one.' This h I he third xcrinus 
effort .limed ji a rea-^eviiiK-nt of 
Balfour since Kenneth Young’* 
biography appeared in I'M; one be- 
gins ui wonder where the fascination 
lies. For Young am! Max Eg re mom 
the pn//!c of ihe pcr-onalir. seemed 
uppermost 1-or I'nile^ur Zebcl ii lav 
in the iliiliolnni} between an unsuc- 
cessful early career and the period as 
an esteemed elder sCiivsiitiin. i-or l)r 
Mack ay lire purpose consists largely of 
"ehartine ‘ - an evocative ami reveal 
ui)'. ter in - Dalloiu\ eoiiliibiilion to 
"state au.iir hip" m. m Tin- author's 
inoic Ail.mtie moments, "staieeralt" 
Whatever this means (and il scents 
to have something i«* do with various 
Ads of I’arliaiiU'ill and aduunislralive 
initiatives to which Balfour U-nl his 
support) il interferes with .my inten- 
tion the author had to write a hiugrn- 
pliy. Instead the hook rellcctsn pursuit 
of Balfour through tile detritus of the 
Public Record Office in order to 


portray the mind behind the memoran- 
da and cabinet papers. To the implicit 


question, “Was Balfour a states- 
man?”, wc receive the answer that lie 


and wc learn that his greatness lay 
preponderantly in a number of signifi- 


Uolfour's Cambridge years suggest 
that the intellectual perspective identi- 
fied in the book’s title will come to play 
a major role in the discussion. But it 
soon appears that Balfour's intellec- 
tuality will serve merely as the precon- 
dition for the concept of statesmanship 
on which the account rests, rather than 


Building 
an army 


I 1 *! •' .trill t 1 *.'-- ill it ■■ ill;., lal ,•!■■ n- 

Ik I. lie ■ - I|1>-TI- Ill M: |i vr .1 

li'Kliiiitj' which i'i.i .• 11 I-, |K- V - 1 1 ] 1 
H-'-t nil- 1 of wh il h ilt* .iii ih-.'i -hi 1 1 1 . 

i* l.iti>>n.|iip !■■ iv . 11 1 I 1 -. mil It- -iiiil 

■l it'. .Ill ill .111. | th' llll>. III,-. Hi -II ■■! 
v. Ii*. }* he w,i. n>-. iii>. . hi III. fill-. r r> • 
111 mi', in ilk Moduli 

Nor -I k; , pattv p- •fill-, fill th. imj* 
file iiuth'ir vijrn. hr. re-iJ-.i- ii th-. 
•.ml -.1 iImi lie Iij. ii<> nit'. in k > ii ui 

reiv.-.iimg wli •> h i-, .ilre.-dv K.-.n put*- 
Irllcd .lint 1 he thr u pr«iv<. ■ n<< idle 
one 'Hie L-.irlv ve.'Ui l|v lo ,i. i.ilv 
. 1 I 1 'll 1 * mi I he dim -.III millers "1 Sir 
Henry l.ucv Only .ifirr Ih'H. .mil 
mmc thi'tuiiL'hlv .titer I'MiJ. does the 
"si. He in mi 1 -hip'" ui h.iliour Jj.ivc its 
ituiice «>( ih-inonstritnin Alfiu the 
petU'd I9n2 lo I'ais two juhjxi . iimns 
receive vitev. flu- fusi siigt-e-l'. ili.il 
B.ilfonr's lespmi .iluliiv tor the in ijoi 
cdui.itton.il tetoiiu "| !‘Ki2 lullv |ii'li 
fir. modem ii'.igc in •pi.ikiug <>| die 
H.iliour Ail .illd I li.it liis LliaiiipiomiiL’ 
■ ■I til •— - llle. I IIIL ui.llked Mil* Jt.il - 

liatneiilary A-nith" of Salisbury's 
nephew ,md heir. 1 lie second jiih|xim- 
limi recalls tlie fiuus, and nut a few of 
iln- sources, of the author's previous 
biography ol Admiral i-isher: it niMsis 
on ihe scrioiisiu-ss »>f Balfour's kui- 
liibulloii lo lire- Cii-ordinalini! of de- 
leiuv policy mid the f.ir-sighicitik-ss of 
tiis Committee of Impel lal Hefeihc. 

Hir e pro|xisitioiis and ihe weiglil 
of dmiiiireiitalinil on winch ilicy rest 
ale imporliiiit am! mem Maikiiy's 


• fir - -n- li ■ (- ■ r i,-f .j )i ,.-i, * 


•ui--' - ■-•:-• i '.I -.Hr i »!■- i l(i- .r -.'l 
th- 1 1 II; >'■»*. . •/ fit iii: i r l|j 

If; !■■•!■ I iii‘. ■nl,! r,..l line l, ]l 
in ■>■ i-r.-ir. hil |..i in a ri d nl tin . '• m<| 
tfi.iM iiii.'hi ill-- 1 1 ill i < i | • r in 
h t' -t- d in an In.i' in ,1 per .<n rlif. 
ini..d ii... i- -i-t ,i. a i, i. it.;-, 
h.liiiid un-.’i'-. n.i-.'l • Ii • -it.i U-. its 
e.iiiu. t - ■. • i r • i i (nf -T ite .in iii'!n|i .Hid 
a- tin. -.nil-. [|t mills th..- Him. nr ><| 
pi' .ii Osh. id Mm it- teliaiKi; on ill 
altil" I eiiliidv onus -l :d in -i i it ic x I 
im iliuil -.iiL'i'eM*. ,i line i up. -r if. land 
l.ir k-s .idmilatile) 1 i.ulili.in. fln<.e 
begin allv lii-.tr ick . ii eliipmv with ihe 
fliniieht ih.it some ‘mine nr olhei 
-a elns U"t lo have been eviumiiveiv 
mvi slie-iled .me! the ili.m- ue (hat 
the im.iiti-iiT.il will iivtipirMi-i tin- 
eh in-. nt.il h'.-i .tir. 1 - n* ■ .Liitiliuit- qiics- 
lloU>. lie lieliind le.idilli' [lie do-.li- 
nient* I 1 ', rh ips iln- ■ Umeul.il lt.dl"iit 
who ii" where muiics ml" this study l- 
lire iiisinrelive puliliciaii whose inirl- 
Iccl iiisiilled iiiH so imreli a uwiLcption 
of statesmanship ■v* -■ relish fur ihe 

game •■> using iroiiv lo deslroy smpid- 
ity. and nlistuiuiy lo resist die uinlui- 
iniiiiug of civili/ed values 


Michael Beni lev 


itr itrlllh v i\ hrilircr III lllMnlV ill the 

Univt'rsiiv nf Shi-ftirl,l 


was rut lie r n great one, hearing in mind 
the sonorous qualification that "the 


greatness of n statesman is relative”; 


preponderantly in a number of signifi- 
cant tlimarches in the fields of educa- 
tion and defence. Balfour displays 
throughout “a characteristic sense nf 
tenacity and commitment” and never 
relinquishes n task unless duty insists 
that he should. 

Inevitably the story begins in a more 
minor key. The familiar account of 
Whittingehamc society is retold but 


also amplified in interesting ways. 
Mackay seems to have been spared the 


torment over access to family materials 


lhar rendered Young's preface so 
memorably sour; and his remarks on 


an area worthy of enquiry in its own 
right. Naturally the author of A De- 


right . Naturally the author of A De- 
fence of Philosophic Doubt and the 
Inter Gifford lecturer receives acknow- 
ledgement but he never approaches 
the centre of the stage, witness the 
moment when we learn that Bulfour 
worked on an unfinished and unpub- 
lished treatise on economics between 
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creased. However, France’s political 
nnd military leaders believed that to 
act public and parliamentary support 
for an extension of military service to 
three years the law would have to be 
justified, not on vague considerations 
or strategy, but on the more tangible 
and immediate threat of a surprise 
German attack. Furthermore, the 
newly adopted offensive strategy de- 
pended for Us success on a simul- 
taneous Russian assault on Germany's 
enstern border, but the Agadir crisis 
had shown that Russia was neither 
militarily nor politically prepared to 
support France in the event of war with 


It was Fritz Fischer who in the 1960s, 
with his pioneering study of Ger- 
many’s role in the outbreak of the First 
World War, emphasized tier Primal 

j • 


militarily nor politically prenared to 
support France in the event of war with 
Germany. Consequently the over- 
riding objective of Poincare’s 1912 
cabinet and of subsequent French 


governments was to strengthen at all 
costs the Franco- Russian alliance. As a 


policy issues. Gerd Krumcich s Arma- 
ments and Politics in France on the Eve 
of the First World War , first published 
in German in 1980, is very much in that 
vein. 

The central theme of the book, 
which covers the period 1911 to 1914, 
is the struggle in French domestic 
politics to extend the period of com- 
pulsory military service from two to 
three years. Dr Knuneich’s thesis is 
that, in order for France’s newly 


costs the Franco- Russian alliance. As a 
result, Krumeich concludes that dur- 
ing the July crisis the French govern- 
ment uncritically subordinated itself to 
Russian policy which was making war 
more likely. 

Krumcieh's thesis Tor France, like 
Fischer’s for Germany, is a compelling 
one. It has an internal logic which is 
difficult to fault on the evidence pro- 
vided. Krumeich uses an impressive 


French diplomatic correspondence 
consulted (and there is very little from 
any other country) is the published, 
but inadequate. Documents Diplorna- 
tiques Fnmqais. As has been shown 
elsewhere, because of the disorganiza- 


range of archives to provide that 
evidence (though the insistence on the 
exclusiveness of the PoincnnS diaries is 


adopted offensive strategy to remain 
viable in the face of a forthcoming 

1 ■ lL _ - T7.-r._Sw.l0 


increase in the German army, France s 
regular army would have to be in- 


a little overdone, Anglo-Saxon scho- 
lars have made much use of these over 
the last ten years). With that evidence 
Krumeich has produced - and this is 
the book's greatest strength - tin 
extremely clear and scholarly analysis 


j •' ». .'i‘i -.;i ‘ii 


Falling 

apart 


ter personal intrigue that characterized 
il. And he shows how the French left, 


politics based on such impressive 
sources is extremely enlightening, but 
his attempt lo lidk this with foreign 
policy is less so. One gets the impress- 


I hi-S"k- Spohc-nun: Jiiuiiili. Hu 
Mn-liin f i -ii'iu unri lilt ik iimiiiI fur 
I’dk is frill 
li> Avi'-hd Jdlul 

* .«in>'inkk I IiiH* r-.iij I’re-.s. t27 . : ti 
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Alkr u\ir\ ul ik el 1 -el tire *>i<irv »ii 
E'.iki.r.m itnl |>.iiiKiil.irlv nf ik 
founder, tlic i- mpm.it i l Miili-mimad 
All Jiiiii.ili il-ciii'. tuh.iti- inn ml lav i >ih 
v.llh (In. nil' ■la!'. Ayoli.i I.il.ii's lunik 
ii i Ik- I.iit-xi .iil.J i iii'ii in (Ik i'iiiIumoii ui 
l*«'t»k-.. tiiKiiiiyi .qilis anil lliiwi ex- 
I'l.iiiiniu ihe (.'Mi. m|i oi Miiiltin ii.-p.ir.il- 
mil .mil the |t:u till! Ill u| Iii'ii. i lire 


it in m mu ii «i|tjiiuiiiire : Uul wiily have 
lire Dniiili nitre ml ilireuure-iils nn ihc 


ii.iiixfer nf pnvvL-f in IihIni hcui pith- 


liilre-il hut iilsu lire- private p.iiren ul 
limiali and (Ire iccnnlsuf lire- Muriim 
I cite lie .lie linvv av.iihilik- |n scl|u|,ili 
‘(lie Iriilivl.itiiill (*f il "ilirelvilli 


iliiiiKTa" inti in sovcicign Muslim state 
li.is keen L'lirnnrelcd cnniij'h. But wli.it 
h.is m>l keen mffiuemly eiri|di.isiA'>l is 
[hut the "trill real cri .uni ituil|i-c;ilcii" 
Fakisi.ui create- 1 untie problems Ilian 
il rest lived, mill failcil in satisfy lire* 
interests! if lire very Muslims fur vvlnuii 
it was supposed in have been created. 

1 he di visit mol Bengal ami lire- I'liiuuh 
mu only disrupted lire- economy nut 
also deprived ihe Muslims of benefit 
from political control of the undivided 
provinces; nearly as many Muslims 
were left behind' in "Hindu" India as 
those who found sanctuary iii a "Mus- 
lim’' homeland; and the people of 
Sind . Baluchistan and the North West- 
ern Frontier Province with their fierce 
iiitachmeni lo their piirticuhuiit uadi- 
lions found little in common with their 
follow co-religionists and have con- 
tinued ui resent their si ihordi nation to 
the Punjabi dominated centre. Far 
from eliminating the sectarian venom, 
it elevated the imer-coinmunal rivalry 
into hostility between states and has 
resulted in three full-scale wars. 

The Quaid-i-Azam, as Jlnnah came 
to be called, had inherited an unenvi- 
able legacy. He had to reconcile the 
conflicting demands of (he Muslims in 
the provinces where they were in a 
minority with those of Muslims in the 


E ruvinecs where they were n majority. 
Inderslandablv-cnouoh the '‘majority 


Understandably enough the “majority 
province” Muslims wanted auton- 
omous provinces with minimal or no 


control by (he central government, 
whereas the ’’minority province" Mus- 
lims were fearful of being swamped by 
the Hindus nnd looked to Muslim 


influence in the centre to protect their 
interests. Jinnnh had to walk a tight- 
rope so as not to offend the divided 
constituents on whose behalf he was 


purporting to speak. In demanding a 
separate stale tar (he Muslims. Jalnl 


separate state for (he Muslims, Jala I 
argues that Jlnnah was making a virtue 
out of his weakness. The demand was 
pitched in the sure knowledge that' 
neither the British nor the Indian 


of French domestic politics carefully 
pointing out the complex party divi- 
sions, internecine squabbling nnd bit- 


tliaugh at odds with successive govern- 
ments on how to ensure France’s 


national defence, wns nevertheless 
deeply committed to the need to 


defend la patrie , thereby explaining 
the apparent enigma of the Union 


d'Orsay and to shield foreign policy- 
making from domestic political press- 
ure. without a parallel reading of this 
private correspondence the DDF have 
very serious shortcomings. There is 
much, for instance, in these private 
papers to show that Poincard’s attitude 
towards Russia wns n good deal less 
nhligiug than Krumeich suggests and 


Sacrie which allowed France to unite 
at the outbreak of the Great War. 
Krumcieh's nnnlysls of domestic 


thnt his dealings with Germany were 
not always so rrnsly. 

A further criticism of Krumeicli's 


, diplomatic conclusions might be a Inck 
of perspective; first in failing to nnnlyse 
Frances long-term diplomatic posi- 


■on that the author began with a study 
of Internal politics andthen decided to 
widen il to Include foreign policy. This 


lion, which explains and justifies a 
good deni of subsequent French fo- 
reign policy, the main lines of which 


imbalance is reflected in the sources 
used. One Is surprised lo sec that the 
archives al Ihe French Foreign Minis- 
try have not been used. The only 


hna traditionally been set without 
reference to domestic politics; second 
in failing to take sufficient account of 
Ihe net ions and motivations of other 


powers. To hnve done so might have 
led loss to another "Pohicard-la- 


guerre" conclusion on France’s role in 
the outbreak of the First World War. 

There isnn doubt that Krumeich has 
produced im impressive work which 
will he recommended reading for any- 
one interested in French domestic nnd 
strategic policy from 191 1 to 1914. But 
one ennnot help concluding that it 
shows more successfully the important 


elsewhere, because oi the disorganiza- 
tion and intrigue at the French foreign 
office from 1905 until the wnr, diplo- 


mats, and in particular grands am has- 
sadeurs, entered into parallel private 
correspondence with foreign ministers 
on a regular basis to avoid having 


impact of foreign policy on domestic 
policy than the reverse. 


sensitive information (such os ddtentc 
with Germany) leaked or distorted bv 


with Gcrmnny) leaked or distorted by 
nationalist civil servants in the Quai 


J, F. V. Keiger 

Dr Keiger is lecturer In French history 
and jfytliics at the University of Salford. 
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and tin- Niirlh Wesltlii f Kmliei l*m- 
virnv -ue niimn-iiiij.' with ilismiuent. 
alul lhi-ri' are Kiilav mure Muslims ill 
ln«ll,i 111 . hi in I'.ikistau. Hul (eflL-simiL' 
ax (lie tlies.ii iiisiv be. Ihe asiertiiill is 
m*i I'.ieked l'y julei|ii.ite evnlenee. In 
I'hiAx il ie;uls like wli;it Jimuli mighl 

in have dune father lluui vvh;it he 
iieliiidlv did (.file vvunders whether tlie 
author in tending ihe past from the 
viinuigc of die present has indulged m 


nosl-huc r.iiiuualizatiiMi of the events. 
The uiip he tween tlie assertion and 
actual filers have not been fullv 


Jalnl writes with elcunncc ami turns 


phrases with a telling effect. Her 
analysis i »f M uslini puli tics is , however, 
cast ’in the now familiar mould of the 
Cambridge School of modern Indian 
hisiury. It is couched in an implicit 
belief that human motivations can only 
he explained in terms* of the relentless 
pursuit of selfish interests, where 
ideology is no more than hypocritical 
lip-service and political affiliations are 
grounded on the shifting sands of 
expedience. With such underlying 
assumptions it is not surprising that the 
dramatis personae in the movement of 


Pnkistan arc seen as ”a rag-tag bunch 
of squabbling factions and rival per- 


sonalities, each anxious for the spoils 
of office", and the dynamics of politics 
arc provided by “tne loaves and the 


fish and a calculation “on which side 
of their bread the butter was spread”. 
That greed is one part of human 
motivation is undeniable; but to tar all 
the Muslim nationalists with the same 
brush and chastise them for despicable 
behaviour is perhaps harsh. And even 
were it .assumed that the leaders were 
unabashed scramblers for power and 
profit, there still remains to be ex- 
plained why millions of Muslims Hock- 
ed to the league and voted for it in cite 
elections of 1946. 

In no analysis of politics where 
popular pressures and constraints are 
considered irrelevant. Jalnl has nn 
difficulty in dismissing Jinn ah's success 


in terms of slips by the British and the 
Congress, ffonly thev had exposed the 
fact I hat partition of India would entail 
the division of Bengal and the Punjab. 
Jinnuh’s support in those two pro- 
vinces would have withered away at 
once iinil he would not have been able 
to dupe the voters! Such assertions 
merely reveal the inadequacies of a 
mechanical application of Nninicrite 
analysis when dealing with mass move- 
ments. The author underestimates the 
passion for Pakistan and might have 
done better lo concentrate on the 
techniques of mass mobilization used 
by the league. The masses have a 
shrewder perception of their interests 
than allowed for in the study. 

Jalal's monograph is nn important 
contribution which no student of mod- 
ern South Asia can ignore. The central 
theme is original, provocative, stimu- 
lating nnd in places quite exhilarating, 
and even if not proven, will no doubt 
stimulate a lively debate. 


Gowher Rlzvi 


Dr Rizvi is lecturer in international 
srutlies at the University of Warwick. 


British feminism 

The first volume of The Biographical 
Dictionary of British Feminists has 
bccnpublished by Harvester at £35.00. 
Edited by Olive Dunks, it covers .the 
period 1800-1900. 
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Double 

feature 


Cinema and Slate: l he film industry 

mill the British Government 1 927—84 

by Margaret Dickinson and 

Sarah Street 

lif-'l . £18.1(0 : in J £8.95 

ISBN f l Ss 1 7( j IN) 4 and Ini 2 

The British Board nf Film Censors: 

film censorship in Britain 1896-195(1 

hy Janies C. Robertson 

(.'room Jiclni.£lre , >5 

ISBN 070992270] 

li is not possible to understand the 
nature a ml role of the film industry in 
Britain unless the eon si rain is within 
which it Inis worked are fully cot npre- 
li ended. Two in pariii'itlur. pnvrii- 
n n? lit policy am) censor ship, tire high- 
lighted in two new hooks, which a re 
both timely and imlispensahle. The 
recent controversies over the introduc- 
tion of video censorship nnd the Gov- 
ernment's decision to nhulisli the 
National Film Finance Corporation 
underline the continuing relevance of 


hmh issues. 

In O /ami and Shite Mureaicl Dick- 
insmi .mil Sarah Sired draw on flnard 
of I Tilde. Ihmk of I. upland and Treas- 
ury papers In produce a (hnruuuli. 
careful. hal.niecd iind infinitely de- 
pressing account of iIr- etononiic eoii- 
jcM of the British film iiulusirv. The 
industry's problems cnioryc with crys- 
tal clarity from this study as indeed 
the y did from all the various reports 
ami inquiries, coinissioned by the gov- 
ernment over all its crisis-strewn his- 
tory. 'lire first is the strength of 
American domination nf the market. 
As a 1 976 report put it "Britain has Tor 
too lone been un economic and cultu- 
ral colony of Hollywood". America 
has t radii Inn a lly used the British mar- 
ket to nuke its profit on its home- 
produced films and drawn on British 
facilities and talent to service its over- 
seas product ions. Whenever that 
dominance has Been threatened. Hol- 
lywood has thrown all its political and 
economic strength into the frav to 
maintain it. going in 1947 m the extent 
of imposing a nnycoil in force the 
British Government to withdraw- an 
import duty or» American films. 

The second problem has been chro- 
nic underinvestment, which hundiuip- 
ped genuinely imaginative cinematic 
impresarios like Michael lliilcon and 
Fihppo del Giudicc. ensured a succes- 
sion of financial crises and paved the 
way for the emergence of the Rank 
monopoly. Even though Ihe dnngcrs of 
such n monopoly were regularly 


pointed nut. the government hacked it 
as the best means of securing (hat 
elusive chimera - a breakthrough into 
the American market. Rank's expen- 
sive initiative failed. But for all the 
repeated calls for government action 
and the fine talk of cultural and 
national interests, the Government 
has ino often been willing to lake the 
line of least resistance and minimal 
intervention. This has been called 
“following the opinion of 'the trade"’. 
But since the “trade" has never been 
able to present a united front, the 
status uuo has persisted. Even when 
the W27 Act to introduce a protective 
quota was heing framed, the industry 
could not agree on its terms, because 
Ihe three sections, production, dis- 
tribution and exhibition, had mutually 
incompatible aims. While the pro- 
ducers wanted to boost British film 

R reduction, the distributors and cx- 
ihitors were more interested in facili- 
tating the showing of popular and 

f irofitable American films. If the book 
his a fault, it is perhaps thru its specific 
economic focus precludes it from ack- 
nowledging the important cultural role 
played by the Ministry of Information 
in (he industry during the Second 
World War. But at the end of it, one 
cannot but be struck by the almost 
miraculous resilience of this “doomed'’ 
industry. 

Another of the industry's hidden 
constraints wiis censorship, which is 
explored in detail in James Robert- 
son's book. The British Board of Film 


Censors (BUFC), set up by the indus- 
try itself in 1912. as a response to 
mounting criticism of film content, 
exercised a control over films far more 
stringent than that exercised uver 
plays. This was because the cinema was 
the favourite medium of the working 
class, and (he Establishment after the 
First World War was haunted by the 
spectre of popular revolution nnd 
feared the power of Him to inflame. 
From this tear stemmed a policy of 
excluding all controversial issues from 
the screen and the imposition of mid- 
dle-class standards of morality and de- 
cency, respect for law and obedience 
to the authorities. Despite its much- 
vaunted independence, the BBFC 
kept in close touch with government 
departments and did not hesitate to 
ban films thought to infringe the 
“national interest". 

Robertson is the first historian to 
have had access to the official BBFC 
list of cuts nnd bans, which previous 
researchers were informed had been 
destroyed bv enemy bombing during 
the Second World wur, and uses it to 
present a revisionist interpretation. 
Where previous writers have empha- 
sized the rigidity of the censorship 
code, Robertson demonstrates across 
n wide range of issues (crime, race, 
sex, and so on) that the censors were 
not always consistent and sometimes 
made more liberal decisions than 
might have been expected. But this 
may reflect more the difficulty of 
drawing hnrd nnd fast lines in cen- 


sorship than a positive desire to adorn 
a liberal position. 

Continuity of policy and approach at 
the board was represented by J 
Brooke Wilkinson, its secretary anii 
conscience from 1912 to W4H John 
Grierson described him in 193 R J 
carrying “the burden of our servilifv 
and our shame", and recent nnj nio J 
has tended to sec him ns a dyed-in-ihp 
wool reactionary hut Robertson sub- 
gests that lie was an “adaptable Con 

l,ndcr wh o« stewardshin 

the BBFC struck “an admirable ba- 
lance between the commercial propen- 
sities of the Film industry, the ideal of 
artistic freedom, the demands of the 
government ... and the overall public 
interest . Certainly the prewar rules of 
the censors relaxed during the Second 
World War but then the BBFC took a 
bock scat to the Ministry of Informa- 
tion and the demands' of wartime 
propaganda, both social and political 
inevitably eroded some of the former 
prohibitions. So how far Wilkinson 
was the architect and how far the 
victim of change is uncertain. But 
Robertson's new evidence materially 
extends our knowledge nnd his inter- 
pret ntion contributes importantly to 
the continuing debate about the func- 
tioning of censorship in society. 

Jeffrey Richards 

Jeffrey Richards is senior lecturer in 
history at the University of Lancaster. 
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Art for 
the people 

Art Beyond the Gallery In Early 20th- 
Century England 
by Richard Cork 
Yale University Press. £40.00 
ISBN 0300 032366 


Art, in the last ten or so years, has 
conic out of its closet ana into the 
open. By the early 1970s. the gallery 
had become a breathless vacuum in 
which art existed in supine inanimation 
indifferent to social or aesthetic func- 
tion or even specific location. The 
retreat into self-referential purity rob- 
bed art of a social and public purpose 
while reducing it to an esoteric and 
highly marginal activity. In contrast, 
the community arts movement was a 

f enuine, if not always entirely success- 
ul attempt to brine art, on an active 
and involved level, into the daily lives 
of ordinary people. And with the rise 
of the sculpture parks - one of the 
growth industries of recent years - the 
artist has had to acknowledge the 
responsibilities of a more open and 
public role as well as having to come to 
terms with the demanding require- 
ments of a pre-exisi ng and specific site . 
More recently architecture has shown 
signs of wanting a remarriage with art 
that would revive sculpture and de- 
corative ornament as integral artistic 
and symbolic parts of the post-modern 
architectural scheme. These all arc 
signs that art is once again venturing 
beyond the gallery. 

The substance of the book is the 
half-a-dozen schemes undertaken by 
Jacob Epstein, Henry Moore, Wyna- 
ham Lewis, Spencer Gore, Charles 
Ginner, Eric Gill, Edward Wads- 
worth, William Roberts et al which, 
between 1911 and 1929, Imaginatively 
’ sought to take painting nnd sculpture 
out of the limiting confines of the 
gallery. The types of scheme encom- 
pass a wide range; two involve outdoor 
architectural sculpture for semi-public 
buildings (the British Medical Associa- 
tion and the Underground Rnilway 
Headquarters); two are for commer- 
cial ventures (the Cabaret Theatre 
Club nnd the Restaurant dc in Tour 
Eiffel); one relates to a private interior 
(Lady Droghoda's dining room); and 
the other deals more generally with the 
commissions carried out by the Omega 
Workshop. Each chapter incorporates 
related projects and activities which 
enable the reader to see how the 
particular schemes relate to their 
artist’s current preoccupations nnd 
developing oeuvre. 

CoTk is a major authority on British 
art in the early 20 th century, and his 
two-volume Yorticlsm and Abstract 
Art In ihe Machine Age was widely 
acclaimed and properly so. The pro- 
fusely-illustrated and well-designed 
Beyond die Gallery fs equally aumor- 
Uotive anti will make fascinating rend- 
Ing For anyone seriously interested in 
\ BntKn ari of thp period. It [5 
\ ^uglily researched and clearly 


written, anil the author provides a 
comprehensive historical account of 
each scheme, as well us .1 rigorous 
formal analysis and full discussion of 
Ihe symbolic or iconographicnl aspects 
of the works. Tire critical and public 
responses to the schemes arc recorded 
- as always with Epstein his work 
caused cun stern ut ion and controversy 
culminating in vitriolic and even van- 
dalistic attacks - and serve to highlight 
the social mores of the period as well as 
reminding the reader of the difficult 
task faced by the artist of public work. 

There are some lessons for contem- 
porary practice to be learned from the 
schemes in this book. The Under- 
ground Railway building saga, for 
example, reveals just how important it 
is far the sculptor to be brought into 
the planning o I a building early on if his 


the planning o l a building early on if his 
work is not to be treated as, in Gill's 
words, '‘architectural ful-lals", and the 
visual failings of Omega underline the 
importance of discipline and co- 
ordination in a design commission. 
Such lessons - in spile of the author's 
confession of personal commitment in 
the book “to the importance of art 
executed beyond the gallery's bound- 
aries” In contemporary society - are 
not particularly emphasized and it is 
left to the reader to draw his own mornl 
front each of the talcs. 

Bearing in mind the list of artists, it 
seems that Ihe ventures Cork concen- 
trates upon were “left overs" from his 
research into Vorticism and, although 
all are Interesting in themselves and 


Still glides 
the stream 


The Re-Creation of Landscape: a study 
of Wordsworth, Coleridge, Constable 
and Turner 

by James A. W. Heffeman 
University Press of New England 
£25.00 

ISBN 087451 312 X 

*0 Christ,” wrote Coleridge, “it mad- 
dens me that 1 am not a painter or that 
Painters arc not II" His mildly comic 
exasperation is endearing, nnd reveal- 
ing: his ever-aspiring and hopeful 
genius could see exoctry what wonder- 
ful tilings he would do if only he could, 
and he longed to be able to set down 
his feeling Tor landscape on canvas as 
well as in words. Constable was luck- 
ier, and he knew it: “Those scenes 
made me n painter,’’ he said of his 
bcioved Dedham Vale, “and I am 
grateful". 

Coleridge and Constable are two of 
the artists studied In this book: the 
other two are Wordsworth and Tur- 
ner. They are not “paired off", how- 
ever, and there is no sense of "influ- 
ence at work between them (Profes- 
sor Heffernan expertly disposes of this 

de VL M ..' lppe , nt ! lx )' Thc f° ur artists 
are held throughout the book in loose 
assodation, as fines of connection are 
subtly drawn between tliein: the book 
establishes its links in ways that are 


worthy of publication, they, do not 
combine into an integrated whole to 


say very much that is generalkablc 
shout art beyond the gallery. A series 
case studies, each highlighting a 


different facet of environmental art in 
this period would have done this much 
better but would have had Ihe dis- 
advantage of including a greater num- 
ber of artists, some of them consider- 
ably lesser-known. Historians of early 
2fith century British art will doubtless 
be pleased that Cork opted for his 
version of the book but everyone 
might have wished for a better conclu- 
sion. This could have brought together 
some of the many intriguing aspects of 
the chapters and really got to grips with 
the subject of the book. It doesn't, and 
the reader is offered little more than 


the topics to be covered in the follow- 
up volume to Art Beyond the Gallery, 
which will deal witli projects carried 
out between 1930 and 1960. 

The next volume will, 1 am sure, be 
equally well-researched and of im- 
mense value to historians of mid-20th 
century British art, but I am not sure it 
will contribute os much as it could - nor 
even as much as Cork would like - to 
the debate about contemporary and 
future art beyond the gallery. 


Nigel Whiteley 

Dr Whiteley Is head of the department 
of visual am at the University of 
Lancaster. 


illuminating, not only for romantic 
landscape art in general, but for the 
separate arts of poetry and painting, 
and for the teasing possibilities of 
comparison between them. 

Pointing, for Coleridge, was “the 
intermediate something between a 
thought and a thing”. As soon as this is 
perceived as a possible definition of 
pictorial art, all kinds of interesting 
possibilities arise, concerned princi- 
pally with different ways of rendering 
the external world. The romantics saw 
that painting was not the mere copying 
of nature, any more than poetry was: R 
could mediate between spirit and mat- 
ter, and as soon as this was perceived 
consciously or subconsciously, the pa- 
rallels developed naturally. Ut picture 
poesis, that axiom of 18th-century 
critical theory, was dead; long live ut 
pietttra poesis in a new guise, more 
complex and more fruitful. 

It is a considerable achievement of 
Professor Heffernan's to hRve per- 
ceived this, or rather rediscovered it: 
as he says, the painters and poets 

■(Minn npur wan. nF • 


art as a record of private experience in 
its Interaction with the external world. 
Landscape was particularly important 
In this respect; and if Ronald Paulson 
has described landscape painting as 
histoty painting with the history left 
out. Professor Heffernan makes his 
own more positive contribution by 
suggesting that in romantic landscape 
art there is a displacement of public 
history by private history. This can be 
tne landscape of a significant moment, 



"New office In Broadway for the London Electric Railways” by 
Muirhead Bone, 1926. 


as it frequently is in the case of 
Wordsworth; it can also be the private 
history of a time and place, what 
Professor Heffernan calls “the atmos- 
pheric history of a day". Such history, 
such perception, is a private encoun- 
ter, a moment in the history of a mind 
In contact with a place at a certain 
moment. 

The consequence of this is that the 
old discrimination between poetry as a 
“temporal" art and painting as a 
"spatial” art breaks down, to be re- 
placed by more interesting lines of 
connection. Professor Heffernan feels 
his way into these in three chapters 
which develop out of his major theory 
of the individual landscape and the 
private mind. The first is concerned 
with the transforming nature of poetic 
language and of paint: Wordsworth 


and Coleridge, for example, talked 
about “the modifying colours of im- 
agination", and Turner and Constable 
were acutely conscious of atmosphere 
and chiaroscuro in Rembrandt. Car- 

O this one stage further, we have 
tt s reference to Turner’s work as 
"pictures of nothing and very like". In 
every case, the transformation, and 
not the subject-matter, is what is 
important. 

The second of these three chapters 
deals with borders and lines: Professor 
Heffernan rejects the usual description 
of romantic art as painterly rather than 
linear, and concentrates on the way in 
which the art of the infinite needs to be 
aware of the borders which it is 
crossing. Here the creative power of 
the human eye is important, and 
Turner’s sense of curvilinear perspec- 


tive is seen as having a parallel with 
Wordsworth’s employment of stance 
and angle, and his rejection of mecha- 
nical ways of seeing. A third chapter 
deals with reflections: this asks us to 
rediscover what the word “reflection' 1 
means - that representation of nature 
through a medium which preserves it 
and yet transforms it, in a way which 
appears analogous to the workings of 
tne mind. 

The intricate theories of these chap- 
ters, and the foundation upon which 
they rest, are the results of careful 
thought and sharp observation. The 
'evidence from the writing of the pain- 
ters is shrewdly used, ana their paint- 
ings are expertly analysed; only occa-, 
sionally, as in the discussion of Const- 
able’s The Cornfield, does Professor 
Heffernan seem to be “reading” the 
painting in a way which happens to hi 
his theory. In identifying tne drinking 
boy with Constable’s childhood self, 
he doses off other interpretations in a 
way which limits the lovely openness of 
the painting. His discussion of Tur- 
ner’s Temeraire is much belter: it is a 
moving account of the painting as a 
reconciliation of opposites, with an 
atmosphere of sadness and tranquilli- 
ty. Moments such as this are among the 
best things in a book which is strong on 
theory and good on detail. 

J. R, Watson 

J. R. Watson is professor of English at 
the University of Durham, ana vice- 
chairman of the Landscape Research 
Group. 
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Living 

economy 


\\ hat is Political Ec-uncnny? eight 

perspectives 

i ditid liy Dm id Whs 111 * 

HUlwell.tl'J 5ll 
ISBN 08552(1746 9 

What is political ccniitniiy and dii.-s it 
differ in Mihsiuikc from economics'' 

I lie contributors t* > this new volume «9 
essays do see pnhtiL-.il eioinnnv .md 
iuni’cni]uir;irvcLi>iii>ink-..is l*-_-mi>"ii- 
tcpllinlly distill' t llir deep vli s i-i» m-- 
wiiliii! economies, especially Ini lowing 
the breakdown of tin; m-« vliisstc.il 
Keynesian synthesis, has led many 
economists to the conclusion lluil (here 
r. .1 deep sealed crisis within the disci- 
pline Uni lo tlii- .idhcicnlsof ■ »Hli>uio\ 
ik-m.lassu.il pu.ihvi imhi-huus thril- 
ls no 1 lists, nn need tin a ic-vival <9 
politico! ci 01 a miy. 

This collection of ink'll .It 11 1 > essays 
re Heels the iicisonnl view, .nul tear 
lions of cacti of tin- aiillmi-, in the 
question posed in ihe till.- of die 
In 10 k. While some economists use die 
terms economics and political eco- 
nomy interchangeably, others regurd 
them 11 s “opposite sides of the same 
coin". For example Lord Robbins 
regarded political economy "ns die 
applicHlion of economic science to 
problems of policy" embracing "all the 
modes of analysis and explicit or 
implicit judgements of value which arc 
usually involved when economists dis- 
cuss policy". 

In a scene-setting introductory chap- 
ter Shaun Hargrcaves-Heap and Mar- 
tin Hollis present a spirited critique of 
neoclassical orthodoxy where “the 
centre of unease is the set of highly 
schematic assumptions which abstract 
from the bustle 01 the living economy". 
In Milton Friedman's view pusitivc 
economies is an empirical science lo be 
judged by its predictions but as the 
authors point out the testing of 
theories is notoriously difficult with 
the ceteris paribus assumption always 
acting as an escape clause. 

Norman Barry discusses the Au- 
strian perspective in chapter two and it 
is clear that this tradition in economics 
is distinct from the neoclassical econo- 
mics of the Giicago school. Although 
both schools support a laissez-faire 


(II Ilf 'III - >11 lll-l •."III III 'Hill III- J •■III, 

■ll UOIIOfll) III i L' ||‘, llkil-t-lll Vi h 

Icn. Woli-y t'liir Mi'li-Tl. Infm A 
< ■iiiinioii-. f l.iicm I Am* . .m l I 

K t i.libf.iilh III’- III. Illl .. IllJ'll 1 ■: . 
Live 11 h-. tin. I’nuip <9 <.-■ ■■ii’.iiii .1 • 1 
tow. 11. the inij-wiit.i i|..c "f t’.ihii-il'i 
itk.i! change. iltunciiu: iiiuuiiTimi'. .md 
power lei Uh'iis .r-Ui.il .r. i-l.- •!«»»■•. ;iiul 
group cnilflnt llic until' i! 'ill Ini!-;. 
l»y recommending drewr OK.fK-i. 9 ion 
between iiisliliili> 9 i.ili-.l-. .md tin I*. • .*• 
Kcv ntM . hi aii.il; -.is .1 ..i, Mti.il -.i it h 
Mi. ti.nl K.iUiki. Ii< m R.ihm «<u .md 
I'liTro Si. d Li ( -'ill' I su’.h .1 .••j/htc 
tin i oi provide .1 m> >ic L'tieiir.i lIi.iI- 
Ii- n l.* in lieu-. h-.ML.il • •nli'ijov, ' In the 
two final chapters >9 part i me Ar.m 
Hose lev lew 1 reCitil trend, .md »mi- 
inwersiLs m M.tro.iii ji.iluie.il eco- 
nomy and AI.111 ll.nnliu cvuiime . die 

niL'lli.<|. doeiL.il li.i-.ii i>l ili. |nihli<. 

iln.h e 1 he. .list - 

I'.ul inn. mi "■ I lienies 111 Pi.liik.it 
I .'Mil'. my 1 'ml. nits llinv e-.,.i", . iim 
li<> [-rev "ii |HilitiL<i-CL.'it. .rule re I a 
tiiinslii|ii. I Livid IMiynes un intern »• 
iKiii.il poliik.il eemiKiiiy. and Im.illy 
Roger Bowles mi propel 1\ and die 
lei;.il sy item. 

Hey lias lor mam* years ni.ule 

•.L-niiii. il cuitiihniioiis to the I'olitk.il 

business-cycle liter. lime ullliouph die 
01 ipin.il iiispiraiinii e.iim- with K.iliv- 
ki's in, ip lit fid paper of PHI, |\ 9ilie.il 
As|iceis of Full i:iiipl.iyriKiit". K.ilcv- 
ki's ni.im > 0111.111 was 1 1n- luini-tfiiii 
viability ot lull eiuploMii' ill i.i|iit.ilisni 
where (lie sliiiL'lurc ot |K»vei iel;i 
tioiidiips iii society would lur trans- 
formed in favour of die workers. 
Kalceki concluded that recessions 
would need to tie engineered by gov- 
ernments in order In restore the power 
of capitalists. Frey's politico! Metrics 
concentrates on die interdependence 
between the economy and the polity. 
Where government!, arc subject to an 
electoral cycle they can expect vmers 
to evaluate their performance with 
regard to ihe economy. Hlmicc govern- 
ments may well attempt to manipulate 
the economy for political profit. Tradi- 
tionally macroeconomic theory views 
government as an exogenous element 
in the system. By contrast Frey empha- 
sizes the rule of government us un 
endogenous part of the system. Thus, 
as is the case with all those who take a 


policy stance the foundations of these 
principles arc very different. The Au- 
strian approach, which has enjoyed a 
considerable revival in the past de- 
cade, owes much to the work of 
Ludwig von Mises and F. A. von 
Hayek. Both scholars regard the 
search for nn objective predictive sci- 
ence of economics as an impossibility 
due to the uncertainty that pervades 
human action and the incessant change 
which characterizes the economic sys- 
tem. In Barry's view “the crucially 
important Austrian contribution to 

C olitical economy is the explanation of 
ow the co-ordinating process is dis- 
rupted by institutional factors". 

John Elliott’s chapter covers the 


What to 
expect 


Rational Expectations In 
Macroeconomics: on introduction to 
theory and evidence 
by C. L. F. Attficld, D. Demory and 
N. W. Duck 

Blnckwell, £19.50 and £7.95 
ISBN 0631 13663 X and 13964 8 

To provide an introduction for second 
and third-year students to a field which 

=. I I _ _ » I 


task. This book succeeds admirably. 

The rational expectations (RE) 
hypothesis is, in its simplest form, 
close to being a tautology. The evolu- 
tion of any economic variable over 
lime is partly the result of a systematic 
process and partly a result of random 
disturbances. The systcmoticproccssis 
in principle discoverable and predict- 
able, the random element is unpredict- 
able. Since economic agents will stand 
to gain from correct predictions and 
lose from incorrect ones, it will pay 
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“The town wf Sydney in New Smith Wiilcs”, an engraving From 1823 reproduced in Bernard Smith's liuropcan 
Vision and the South Pacific, published mi July 25 by Yule University Press at £30.1)1). 
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Pioneers In Dervliipnii'iil 
edited hy Herald M. Meier 
nnd Dudley Seers 
Oxford University Press, £34.0(1 
ISBNd l‘)52tM522 

This handsome volume contains ten 


essays commissioned by the World 
Bank from writers who produced semi- 
nal works in development economics 
and helped shape dial subject us it 
emerged in the 1 9411s and 1950s. I he 


political economy approach, institu- 
tional considerations arc crucial. 

The unifying view of the political 
economy approach is a dissatisfaction 
with the dominant neoclassical model 
which often appears irrelevant to real 
world issues and emphasizes technique 
at the expense of analysis. For those 
who regard the quest for a pure science 
of economics naive in the extreme this 
set of essays will appeal. As Phyllis 
Deane recently commented in the 
Economic Journal, “There is no one 
kind of economic truth which holds the 
key to fruitftil analysis of all economic 
problems, no pure economic theory 
which is immune to changes in social 
values or current policy problems”. In 
short a healthy economies needs a 
variety of competing research pro- 
grammes which can provide insights 
mio the complex problems of society. 

Brian Snowdon 

Brian Snowdon is principal lecturer in 
economics at Newcastle upon Tyne 
Polytechnic. 


them (up to (lie point at which the costs 
of acquiring the information exceed 
the likely gains) to discover the nature 
of the predictable element nnd base 
their expectations on it. 

If the RE hypothesis is that in- 
nocuous. whut is nil the fuss about? 
Tlicrc seem to he three parts ‘to the 
answer. First, economists have been 
lazy in the past in using models or the 
formation of expectations - notably 
“adaptive expectations" - which are 
plainly capable of producing systema- 
tic forecasting errors (for example with 
steady acceleration or with a regular 
cycle). Secondly, the assumption that 
people ure able satisfactorily to discern 
the nature of each systematic process is 
held to he 0 very strong one. And, 
most importantly, the RE hypothesis 
has frequently hcen used in conjunc- 
tion with market-clearing models lo 
produce highly controversial new clas- 
sical results, nbtHbly about the com- 
plete ineffectiveness of fiscul and 
monetary stabilization policies. 

The present authors distinguish 
carefully and systematically between 
these three elements. They are on the 
whole sympathetic to the RE hypoth- 
esis in so far ns the formation of 
expectations is concerned but sceptical 
about the validity of the particular kind 
of economic theory with which it hits so 
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authors arc an cmincnl gmuji - Gun- 
nur Myrdal. Raul Prehisch, Paul N. 
Rosenstcin-Rndan, Jan Tinbergen. 
Colin Clark. H. W. Singer. Lord 
Bauer, Albert O. Hirsehiiian, Arthur 
Lewis and W. W. Rustow; they include 
three Nobel laureates. Interestingly, 
no fewer than seven arc of European 
(but only one of British) origin; the 
other three arc from the Americas (but 
only one from the USA). Each essay is 
followed by one nr two commentaries 
by development economists of less 
seniority. The book also contains a 
useful introduction by Meier and h 
postscript by Paul Streeten. 

Each essayist was asked to renssess 
his early work, considering ils assump- 
tions. concepts and prescriptions “in 
relation to the way the course of 
development has proceeded". The re- 
sult orscveral of these reassessments is 
wholly or largely to vindicate the 
writer's original views, at least to this 
own satisfaction; some of the commen- 
tators arc less indulgent, notnhly Bela 
Balassa who provides the umpteenth 
controversion of Singer's thesis of the 
deteriorating terms of trade of de- 
veloping countries. More than one of 
the papers reveal what Arnold Harhcr- 
ger, in his comment on Lewis's essay, 
calls a generation gap - a failure, or 
disinclination, to rephrase, modify or 
relegate earlier ideas in the light of the 
subsequent evolution of developing 


often hcen combined. Their review or 
the cmpiricnl evidence leuds them to 
conclude thul “its major contribution 
will probably be to force economic 
theorists to put forward niter natives to 
it which arc theoretically sounder than 
existing alternatives nnd empirically 
sounder (him the rationnl expectations 
hypothesis itself.” 

Tlie book begins with a useful survey 
of the nil-pervading importance of 
expectations in economics. Chapter 
two is a careful 11011 -tcchnica! ex|wsi- 
tion of RE theory covering the con- 
cepts of process, randomness and 
expected values. Chapter three de- 
scribes the flcxprice model whicli 
appeals so strongly lo su many RE 


mti 1 lines, mill ik-vvlMpiiiLiu thinking 
'Hie llllll.it* »rv n( tk-vdupilli-llt il'm- 
ili unit's be go 11 ilk'll l.Ulvi' . or bei mile 
pnilessinnallv established, Tilling tile 
great ik-iiresMiitl ot ilk- 1'Hlls 1 1 lie 
ulik-st of linin' cm it 1 thill iiig to this 
volume was 33 in 1‘iJI. die youngest 
15). Must uf ( lie 111 shared the fiuitcm- 
puniTy In vi ui f.iiili m market mechan- 
isms, am) the growing belief that 
economic order ami progress must be 
udminisl relive ly created. They Leu riled 
from Keynes that more than one kind 
of economies was possible, that whin 
was taught through the orthodox tests 
could be only a special ease. Niiliunal 
accounting appeared to put within 
their grasp the data required for com- 
prehensive economic management. 
They applied globally the economic 
perceptions, and even the terminolo- 
gy, of the slump in Europe and 
America - the unemployment prob- 
lem. depressed ureas, potential plenty, 
sociul overhead capital, basic needs, 
the welfare state, new deals and free- 
dom from want. The belief became 
strongly entrenched thar spontaneous 
economic action could not be trusted 
to relieve deprivation, least of all 
through international commerce. The 
later wartime debates on reconstruc- 
tion engendered views now recognized 
to be naively utopian of what could be 
achieved by political decisions and 
administrative direction. 

Although there was never consensus 
among the economists concerned with 
what in the 1950s were still called 
backward or underdeveloped coun- 
tries, there Is no doubt ihnt by then a 
mainstream of development Ideas was 
flowing vigorously. These ideas arc 
still familiar, and their reiteration in 
this book is made in places with 
scarcely diminished conviction. They 
included assumptions about in c fasti e- 
iiy in the factor supplies nf and export 
markets for the countries concerned, 
the availability within them of surplus 
agricultural labour, the potency of nn 
increased rate of investment in physic- 
al assets, the efficacy of centralized 
investment planning, the wisdom of 
contriving industrinlizunon by policy 
nnd in substitution for imports, nnd the 


iiblv those of fTseher-Phclps-Tnylor 
nnd those based on iiunntily nit inning 
rather than market clearing. Agnin. a 
generally highly technical htcniTtirc is 
mndc dear in non-icch nictil fashion. 
Chapter Five - more difficult but still 
quite easy going - deals with open 
economy issues. 

The rest of the hook deals with 
empirical testing. Chapter six intro- 
duces some general econometric 
aspects and chapters seven to nine 
constitute a selective, but still quite 
extensive, survey of empirical work 


designed to lest the RE hypothesis. 
Students Inching training in eco- 
nometrics will Tnevitubly find this 


theorists. The key assumptions which 
nrc needed to deliver the beguiling (to 
ninny) results about policy ineffective- 
ness are set out with admirable clarity. 
Supply (output) is nssttmed to increase 
only it a producer, rightly or wrongly, 
expects an increase in the relative price 
of his product. Under these condi- 
tions, only unanticipated price changes 
will lead to deviations from the “natu- 
ral" level of output nnd predictable 
shifts in aggregate demand will lead to 
predictable changes in Ihe price level 
but no change In output. 

Chapter four deals with vnrlous 
criticisms of the RE hypothesis, not- 1 


much hnrdcr going than (he first half of 
the bonk. It will nlso. of course, date 
rather quickly (ns will pans of the 
excellent bibliography). But for those 
who can cope ir is again 11 cool, dear 
survey of both issues and evidence. 

Altogether, then, n highly successful 
attempt to make (his difficult, impor- 
tant and coni rovers! ill field accessible 
to students. Strongly recommended. 


M. J, C. Surrey 

M. J. C. Surrey Is 'professor of econo- 
mics at the University of Leeds. 
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R 11 -.L- 1 islom RiMi. 111 . hvbiH-h, Sin- 
ger 0 iv I Myrdal hi'lniuvri lu tins lu.nn- 
siieaiii. indv-il. alung niili Hit- l.itc 
Ragn.ii Niirkso. ihoi l.uj-ilv ttctir- 
Ulillvii ils emit sc. Ki'sUiw u.is emi- 
liei'U'd to il by hi'- proiniiivlU place ill 
the US aid lobby, and I mbergcti In tin 
contributions to tin- mcilindolo^y of 
development planning. Lewis 'ami 
I lirseliman were further removed, but 
both were (and arc) cut rat led hi 
struct uralisl hypotheses, ami die kilter 
in the 195ik was concerned more to 
refine than to refute the growth doc- 
trine of Rixlan and Nurkse. in a 
separate category are the arch -empiri- 
cist Colin Clark, whose pioneering 
work on the quantitative facts dt 
economic growth has been most close- 
ly par idle Ted hy Kuzneis. and Peter 
Bauer, who uli tilong was the implac- 
able critic of the mainstream prescrip- 
tions and now regrets mils- dial he did 
nut from the beginning fully recognize 
the harm they would do. 

Development thinking has swung in 
Bauer's direction in recent years, 
though not much recognition of this 
swing is shown in the comments on his 
paper hy Michael Lipton and T. N. 
Srinivasan. Emphasis has been put 
back an short-run efficiency and ex- 
ploitation of cur rent comparative 
advantage, and taken off the prob- 
lematic long-run benefits of structural 
transformation. Public enterprise and 
the detailed administrative regulation 
of economic life are widely discredited 
in developing countries, although they 
do not ns a result disappear. Develop- 
ment planning is scarcely tuken 
seriously outside planning ministries 
(Harbergcr calls it a bygone fad). The 
aid lobbies survive, bur nothing is said 
nowadays of aid as an accelerator of 
Rostov s “inkc-off’, and even the 
presumption that aid does nr should 
finance capitnl formation is long since 
forgotten (indeed, the most remark- 
nhle passage in this book is that in 
which Mvrdal explicitly recommends 
the concentration of aid on consump- 
tion purposes -sanitation, health cure, 
schooling - along with the winding up 
of the specialized aid agencies). 

In almost any sense of the term, 
development has been much taster in 
poor countries over the lust forty years 
than was thought possible :i( the' begin- 
ning of I hat period The reason wastlie 
uiiuiiticipurcd rapid expansion of 
world trade. Whether the momentum 
hits now been lost is fur from clean 
amazingly, while Clark identifies the 
years since 1972 ns the downswing of 11 
kondratieff cycle. Rostow eonsidcis 
them the beginning of an upswing. At 
nil events, development has occurred, 
und it is manifest in mortality rates, life 
expectancy, literacy and other changes 
in the quality of llie as well ns In the 
flows of economic goods und services. 

It is doubtful that much of the credit 
for these achievements belongs 10 the 
development economics of the 1940s 
and 195th; it is not difficult to find 
instances where the mainstream pre- 
scriptions impeded rutlier than facili- 
tated development. The subject was 
not u great generator of new know- 
ledge. und in ils policy role it often 
merely confirmed the prejudices of 
politicians nnd bureaucrats. Its expo- 
nents expressed the humour!, of their 
age. Would thm we could do better! 

Douglas Rimmer 

Douglas Rimmer h director of the 
Centre of IFwi African Studies at the 
University of Birnunghmn. 
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‘New’ 

prehistory 

Prehistoric Europe 

by Timothy Champion, Clive Gamble, 

Stephen Sheummand Alnsdalr Whittle 

Academic Press, £211.50 and £14.50 

ISBN U 12 I6755Q5 an d 167552 1 

Good introductions to European pre- 
history are rare, and it is worth a brief 
look at the reasons why. Those like 
myself, who look degrees in prehistor- 
ic archaeology in the late I96(ls, relied 
upon what are now period pieces, 
mostly _ written by very senior 
academics who took a magisterial view 
of their field front the top of their 
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academic pyramids. In those days, 
there was at least a consensus of what 
European prehistory was about: it was 
a humanist discipline, concerned with 
the prelitcrate past of a small conti- 
nent, and helped where needed by 
technical expertise from physicists, 
chemists and the like. 

Then in the 1970s came the "new 
archaeology", a largely American re- 
sponse to European conservatism, 
which saw prehistoric archaeology as a 
- social science, aimed at elucidating 
general Jaws of human behaviour re- 
gnrdless of time or plncc, and which 
was frequently highly critical of the 
ear kj S e,iera ''on's often ad hoc 
methodology and preoccupation with 
historical nnrrative. These new alti- 
tudes were often enthusiastically' 

Civilized 

society 

The European Iron Age 
by John Collls 
Batsford . £ 1 7. 95 and £9.95 
ISBN 07 134 3451 1 and 3452 X 

The Iron Age was a period of profound 
transformations in European society. 

I”! m ? rc . ccc - 0nd spreading 
through Italy. Spain and transalpine 
Europe. a process of technological, 
economic and political change ulti- 
mutely ushered in a society that was 

• '■ cra[ , c and organized into 
states - in short, civilized. By the 
beginning of our era, Europe's first 

nnlftirni lhat of Romc > hild mndc a 

Kirn pP y ° f “V" 1 ' CC,1,rnl and 

t^l EUr ° Pe * an CVCn wid Cr 

?«n £!5. C T S and noith was radically 

transformed by connections to this 
empire. 

*L? TC ^ ieht y them «. bu * un- 
fortunately their study lias too often 
been fragmented between rival disci- 
plines - ancient history, classical 
an i P reh j sl °ry- Few scho- 

■ 

a Ji praacf l es to essentially , 
similar problems, that a proper pers- 

E [ r e « C l| C 8ained on the even 's of i 

tne erst millennium bc. This book is . 

SrS* wi,hi " lhis ' 

Despite its all-embracing title [ 

tm'Jf Ver ' the bo ? !c does 001 attempt s 

Europe; events in < 

!' £? ere Phoenician colonization s 

had a far-reaching impact, arc scar- i 

Celv m^nt nnnH un«4 n _ ® 


. younger postgraduates. 

| tt ’boin did nmch to improve 

" archaeiilogienl methodologies for in- 
vestigating general iliemcs such as 
subsistence or trade. It is largely this 
general ion that now lias the task of 
writing whnt could be called the “new 
prehistory - of writing a historical 
narrative that integrates the methodo- 
logical developments of the past IS 
years. ' ' 

Prehistoric Europe is an excellent 
example of how this can bc done at an 
introductory level. Its authors are the 
ncadcmic children of the new arch acoi- 
ogy with wide interests in recent 
methodological developments as well 
as considerable knowledge of their 
own nenods and areas. All arc in 
leaching departments, and so arc 
ramihar with the needs and expecta- 
Cions of first-year students. Three are 
m the same department and thus aware 
oiine problems of integrating courses. 
Admirably, they have succeeded in 
writing an account (hat is up to date in 
both what data are included (and left 
out), and in how the evidence can be 
viewed. 

Together, the authors present in- 
formed. cogent, readable accounts of 1 
me whole of European prehistory: ! 

nom the lime when the continent was 


Important methodological aspects - 
for example, how to calibrate radiocar- 
bon dates - arc neatly brought in 
where appropriate in the form of 
separately-boxed summaries. 

The problems of writing this type of 
book are greatly compounded by dif- 
ferences in the type and amount of 
information fur each period, as well as 
the ways in which research has pro- 
ceeded. Some areas, for example, 
have good records for some periods 
but not for others; much recent work 
on the palaeolithic and mesolithic have 
concentrated on subsistence, whereas 
problems of social organizmion and 
trade have figured largely in recent 
work on the oronze and iron ages. 
Sensibly, the authors have concen- 
trated on the most interesting aspects 
of each period, instead of trying to 
follow a single set of themes through- 
out the entire million-year span of 
European prehistory. In fact, the 
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Sr?! t ® ni p. ern to Europe into their department of 
empires at the close or prehistory. tory at the tin 
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European prehistory. In fact, the 
amount of thematic continuity be- 
tween each period is surprisingly high 
given the present state of-prehistoric 
research, and it is doubtful if more 
could be achieved at present. Finally, 
the bibliography is excellent, with over 
900 references (mostly from the past 
six years). p 

■ i e bave cbosen their mate- 
rial well: third-year undergraduates 
and postgraduates will still find the 
book of value for their more detailed 
courses. This excellent book should 
serve as an anchor for degree courses 
on European prehistory for the rest of 
the decade at least. 


Robin Dennell is senior lecturer in the 




\ Crisis of 
i authority 

s Diocletian and the Roman Recovery 
by Stephen Williams 
; Batsford. £17.50 
1 ISBN 07 134 4605 6 ' 

Few Roman emperors were more 
important than Diocletian, whose 
reorganization of the empire secured 
for it a new lease of life and relative 
stability: but the paucity of the literary 
evidence and the swift reversal of 
Diocletian’s anli-Christinn policies 
have led scholars to devote more 
attention to Constantine, Christian- 
ity's first imperial champion. 

As Williams lucidly explains in his 
opening chapters, the main problem 
confronting Diocletian was that exter- 
nal niilitary pressure, exercised almost 
continuously and often simultaneously 
at a multitude of points, had engen- 
dered a crisis of authority (as military 
usurpers multiplied) and of organiza- 
tion (as orderly supply of the army 
became increasingly difficult). 
Although the worst of the military 
crisis had been surmounted by Diocle- 
tian s Illyrian predecessors, it was 
against a background of constant milit- 
ary operations that Diocletian evolved 
tne essential features of his reorganiza- 
tion: a great enlargement of the army 
coupled with an attempt to elevate the 
imperial person beyond the reach of 
military usurpation; and a division of 
the imperial authority among four 
emperors (the so-called “tetrarchy") 
combined with an intensification of 
administration designed primnrily to 
secure a more rigorous and equitable 
exaction of revenue. 

Williams admirably combines nurru- 
Uve and analysis. After describing the 
settmg-up of the tetrarchy and detail- 
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Longman at £45.00, De p bUshed on J u| y 22 by 


iionsnips with the expanding Ro man 
empire began to develop. The main 
focus of the book is in fact central 
European reaction to the emerginB- 
civilizations of the Mediterraneafi 
™°n ?;»i n P ar J ,cu,ar Greece and Eirus- 
can .Italy. After a brief discussion of 
the reawakening of economic activity 
in the near east and the rise of the city 
states of archaic Greece, and the 
barest acknowledgement of the exist- 

south 1 1 " 8 n,er3Cti011 ™ the 

.TIH P re *® n fation is pitched at an 
kvei, and the format 
opted is ideal for such an ap-« 
an text is comparative 
ai bc read continuously', while 


he captions to the plentiful illustra- 
tions contain much of the detailed 
on sites and objects. Such an 
approach, however, leaves little room 
for the discussion of many fun- 
damental, though very contentious 
arguments. It is perhaps underaiand- 

fe b ! e *«?h SU K h h ^ h,y technical prob- 
fifrh^nf he f hron 7°gy °f the sixth and 
fifth centuries bc (on which much ink 

snfiK lf Gcr to. a "« h ®s recently been 
w hich ColJis surely takes 
V1€W ) should be passed over 
but there are other arguments esne * 
cially over the nature of prehSc 

5» et lf the relationship^ S 

elites to the control of production and 
exchange, where wider discussion 
w °! dd b®ve been appropriate. Factors 
which others have considered critical 
such as control of land or of important 

variety of h!p fec,in g of the enormous 
variety of the recent debate, espedaliv 

taw bU y 005 ° fSUch SCho- 

pT,jP ^ Ch *l el Row,ands and Ludwig 
Pauli, on the nature of Iron Ace 
society and social change. " 8 

rr!m S J ead, r at 1,1,5 introductory level 
Co Hs prefcn to give a more definite 
PJJJSj* of ou [ understanding of such 
problems, and to explain the phases of 

fo P mariSd hf ange M hi f h cu ^ninated 
n marked hierarchical societies in 

SMSa— Siven by trade * 
^ edit crranean region. The 


_ suen iong-disiance 

exchange with aristocratic 8 elites is 


undoubted, but to cite trade as the 
prime - or sole - mover is grossly to 
the Process ofinterac- 

tion. ColllS S aDDroach miK« 


. .7. — ' causes real 

JlSS?!® 1 r hh lhe ex P |£| nation of 

nF ra M Br J !StIc and s y fnbolic im- 
itation of Mediterranean styles in 

temperate Europe, for which '‘trade" 
is simply not an adequate answer He 
g r n ™ r no explanaSon. for instance! 

of ,he seventh century, 
when there was a remarkable degree 6f 

“Jj y in mortuary ritual and elite 
symbolism in many areas of central 

eviripn Uth r Crn Euro ,P c - dcs P ite a lack of 
actUaI trade; and to relate 
the shifting pattern of power and 
wealth in the early fifth century to 
reorientation of Mediterranean trade 
does not really do justice to the 

complexity of the problem. 

Although the text is marred with a 

r fn ^sraphica! and 

factual, in the absence of any other 
such introducto ^uide it will certainly 
be widdy used. Its apotarsnee 3 
make available to English students an 
innovative syntherii^of the widely 
scattered literature of an important 
period in the development of Euro- 
pean society. 

T. C. Champion 


T. C. Champion is senior lecturer in 
Mpton 8y 01 ^ Unlversity °f s °vih- 


Williams admirably combines narra- 
tive and analysis. After describing the 
setting-up of the tetrarchy and detail- 
ing the important militnry operations 
ofthe reign (which left the empire in a 
stronger defensive position than for 
oyer half a century), he devotes five 
highly competent chapters to the vn- 
nous aspects of the Diocleliunic reor- 
ganization. Three particularly striking 
features emerge: Diocletian main- 
tained substantial field armies in far 
closer proximity to the frontiers than 
Constantine was Inter to do; the vast 

Human 

origins 

African Archaeology 
by David W.PhilUpson 
Cambridge University Press, 

£25.00 and £9.95 

ISBN 0 52 1 25234 2 and 27236 X 

There are archaeologists who need to 
^introduced to Africa, and African- 
irrh^ h ? nce «? to be introduced to 
“S^togy-Sofar as the Stone Age is 
concerned, both purposes will® be 
served by this admirabhr authoritative 
and concise account. After more than 
ad , e “ de of fi ^ d experience in Zambia 
and Kenya, Davia Phillipson - now 
Curator of the Museum orArchaeolo- 

SL aad „f n ! h !, opo,0 8y at Cambridge - 
nas cultivated a talent for widespread 
survey and synthesis, shown notably in 

sober and satinFvIno hi* l._ n 


veymg to the unlnitiated an adequate 
STSSK ,n .£ f " hat waa refl,1 y happen- 

fog during the immense period during 
which men over most ofthe inhabited 

Mni t w ed - the same ba8,c AchcuUan 
UJftf Cppinted and almond-shaped 
S. hand ^ws) ; and Phillipson isno 
££ n ? hl «<> Pf«»ent it mainly in 
BE ° r expansion from an feast 
African cradle land. More orisina] and 

SteShS? treatments of Middle and ' 

0« SK tho MXt™ ntinUi ^ fro ™ 
and most significant Darn 
hook are the two chapters which 

the J ,e M nnin 8s of settled life 
and food-production, ft has Iona been 

sS'EfftwK 


taxation reform, however tmnoi 
to contemporaries, was an ?£ P aW * 
improvement on the random 
previous decades; and fhc 'Sh? 
«m associated with Diocletiantt' 
tern was never wholly arbitrarvh... 

- SS&ssaQg 

nbom „,y of ihSeffidSJlijJ 

— thc 1 ' n .s;ehls of recent scholars 

ire and I.D. Barnes on the 

ise events of the period, Ed wart Lm? 
■ed on niilitary Mraiegy. A H M W 1 * 

iry MacMullen on its c/frorganizaS 
of Tony Honort on the impcnal lS‘ 
ics bon - to produce a convincing sm!' 
ire esis which exhibits the curious E nf 
in- thoroughness nnd caution, of radied 
jsm nml conservatism, that charaS 
us nzed Diocletian's approach, 
mi Two issues dominate Diocletian^ 
!r ; y cnrs - [lie persecution of the 

>st Christians and the abdication Wl 
; ly hams attaches rather less weight thanl 
n ‘ o C doniinan « ofGalerius 

ry after his Persian success, but he fa 
n- nght to pm the responsibility for the 
ly persecution on Diocletian himself 

). whose traditional ideology was S 

ry perhaps reinforced by neoplatonic in- 
2- tellcc tuals at court. Williams may be 
is nght in his view that abdication had 

It hLd a nn,t een r nVi 5- ged V even if 8 da lc 
d had not been fixed in advance, but I am 

i- not convinced that the elaborateness 
y of the palace at Split docs as much to 
c prove the point ns he thinks. 

There arc some inaccuracies and 
exaggerations in this study; and 
ancient evidence is .sometimes inade- 
quately cited through secondary male- 
nul or with insufficiently specific refer- 
cnees. But Williams has succeeded 
magnificently in portraying the charac- 
ter of Diocletian's constructive re- 
sponse to the crisis of his time. In his 
closing chapters, he recognizes that 
Diocletian s reforms were neither 
wholly successful nor, where success- . 
ful, wholly beneficial. Byzantine 
bureaucracy wus to prove a very mixed . 
blessing; hut it is doubtful whether the 
empire could have survived without it, 

John Creed 

John Creed i.v senior lecturer in daisies 
ul lhe University of Lancaster. 

gathering of wild cereals and the 
management of wild fiitum - found 
fulfilment in the more or less passive 
reception or domesticates brought In 
from Asia. Phillipson has the courage 
and good sense to argue fora long view 
of cereiii domes! ient ion, which Began 
with the intensive gathering of wild 
cereals, including hurley, in the very 
exceptional conditions of the Nubian 
Nile of 15,000 years ago. Tills takes us 
a long step forward in recognition of 
what has hitherto been a minority 
view. 

However, the final quarter of the 
book, which deals with the Iron Age, 
will, be every bit as confusing to the 
beginner as the corresponding section 
of the Later Prehistory. In particular, 
Phillipson does nothing to clarify his 
earlier views on how the expansion of 
Iron Age food-production into Africa 
south of the Equator is related to the 
parallel expansion of the Bantu lan- 
guages throughout the same region. 
More generally, when it comes to 
the interface between archaeological, 
traditional and documcntaiy sources, 
Phillipson manifestly loses his sureness 
of touch. With a few exceptions, only 
the work of archaeologists is actually 
cited, even where the archaeological- 
contribution to the problem in ques- 
tion has been a quite minor one. The 
medieval history, of the Sudan is pre- 
sented without a mention of the writ- 
ten “tarikhs" of Timbuktu and Jenne, 
that of the Indian Ocean coast without 
the Kilwa chronicle, and that of 
Ethiopia without any proper reference 
to the written literature. The interface 
between archaeology and traditional 
history in the Great Lakes region of 
East Africa is very superficially and 
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beginners to realize that three-quar 
ters of a book may be sound and tb< 
rest misleading. 

Roland Oliver 
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Analytic 

criticism 


Gottlob Frege: Collected Papers on 
Mathematics, Logic and Philosophy 
edited by Brian McGuiness 
Blackwell, £28.5H 
ISBN 0631 126283 

Gottlob Frege is widely ackruiwlcdgcd 
both as the inventor of mathematical 
logic and as (he founder of analytic 
philosophy and modern philosophy of 
language. Brian McGuincss's collec- 
tion makes available for the first lime 
in English nearly all of Frege’s articles 
and reviews published during his life. 
These range from the treatise on 
geometry which gained him his docto- 


new insight to be gleaned here into the 
interpretation of Frege’s thought after 
Grundlagen (1884), although there is a 


These range from the treatise on 
geometry which gained him his docto- 
rate at Jena in 1873 at the age of 25 
to the third chapter, "Compound 
thoughts”, of his projected logical 
investigations, which appeared in the 
journal Reitrdge zur Philosophic des 
dt’ttischen ideidisinus in 1923. two 
years before Frege's death. The 
volume thus encompasses half a cen- 
tury of thought on mathematics and 
the philosophy of logic and language. 
Its appearance, coming shortly alter 
the collections of his Posthumous 
Writings (Blackwell, 1979) and Philo- 
sophical and Mathematical Corres- 
pondence (Blackwell, 1980). makes 
available in English virtually the 
entirety of Frege’s surviving writings. 
Only a complete English translation 
of both volumes of Grundgesetze der 
Arithmetik is lacking. 

About one-third of McGuincss’s 
volume consists of material previously 
unavailable to scholars ignorant of 
German, most of it constituted by the 
two dissertations written by Frege in 
his twenties, and by a critical study, 
published in 1899, of H. Schubert's 
account of the foundations of 
mathematics in the Encyclopaedia of 
the Mathematical Sciences. (The pub- 
lishers' sleeve describes Frege’s piece 
as “satirical": cognoscenti of Frege's 
brand of “satire* will not be dis- 
appointed by the extraordiarily heavy- 
handed mixture of sarcasm and sledge- 
hammer which follows.) The other 
previously untranslated material con- 
sists largely of reviews and short notes, 
mostly composed before 1885. The 
volume also contains a translation 
(though not the first, contrary to the 
editors claim) of Frege's review of 
E. G. Husserl's Philosophic der Arith- 
metik l. There is accordingly little 


forcibly, by the rising note nf exasper- 
ation us Frege struggled fur the critical 
attention of his contemporaries. In 
Grundlagen he had argued carefully, 
and successfully, that the concepts 
of cardinal number, and of the indi- 
vidual numbers, cannot be conceived 
as the termini of processes of "abstrac- 
tion” (in ihc sense enjoyed by that 
term in the theories of concept forma- 
tion of the empiricists). "Red", for 
instance, expresses a property shared 
hy red things which it is not implausible 
to think might he grasped by abstract- 
ing away from other incidental differ- 
ences between them. Bui the same 
cannot he main rained for the adjective 
“two". The point is important hecuuse 
of its connection with Frege's liberat- 
ing proposal to regard number as u 
higher-order property: a property of 
concents. But it seems to liave been 
quite lost on its intended readership. 

Ten years later, in the review of 
Husserl. Frege, writing with increasing 
impatience, bus to go over all the saiuc 
ground again; indeed. Ihc critical part 
of the review substantially consists of 
recapitulation of arguments from the 
path-clearing sections of Grundlagen 
which precede Frege's positive propos- 
als there. Husserl himself seems to 
have taken many of Frege’s jioints to 
heart, but no general consciousness 
of them appears to have filtered 
through. Another five years secs Frege 
arguing them yet again in the critical 
study of Schubert. Finally (1906). in 
response to an article hy J. Thoniue, 
his patience snaps utterly: "why must 
I always repeal the sumc arguments? 
Twenty-two years ago [in Grundlugen, 


fair amount of new material to interest 
the student of Frege's development 
before that work and the historian of 
ninetecnth-ccntury mathematics. In 
any event, it is good to have the 1890s 
papers on the philosophy of language 
in a single volume with Logical Inves- 
tigations. 

Once again, I was impressed hy the 
lifelong vigour and meticulousness of 
Frege's thought and by his genius for 
analytic criticism; and, yet more 

Roots of 
logic 

Piaget’s Logic: a critique of genetic 
esplatemology 

by Muriel Seltman and Peter Seltman 
Allen & Unwin, £30.00 
ISBN 0 04 370154 X 

How can we even hope to describe the 
higher mental processes? Perhaps the 
starkest choice we face as psycholog- 
ists is between the everyday language 
of “folkpsycholoey" (using terms like 
"belief”, “intencr, and so forth) and 
the less flexible but more rigorous 
language of computational psychology 
(whose concepts are derived from 
artificial intelligence). The former 
choice generally commits us to study- 
ing what lies "outside” the individual 
thinker in his material and social 
milieu. The advantage here is that a 
considerable degree of intelligibility 
and interest is thereby guaranteea; 
with the dear disadvantage being that, 
one may get locked into an explana- 
tory circle, never getting beneath the 
everyday level. 

Conversely, comptational psycholo- 


[ laragraphs 34-48] I presented at 
engtn what must bc considered when 
dealing with this question; and in 
paragraph 48 in particular I indicated 
the reason why one is templed to 
derive numbers via abstraction. Is 
my whole effort, then, to have been 
in vain? Is my attempt to discuss this 
question as thoroughly and penctra- 
ttngly and understandably as possible, 
weighing arguments and counter-argu- 
ments - is all this effort simply to have 
been wasted? Is all this to have been 
written into the wind? ... 1 regret thni 
I know of no admissible means, bc they 
parliamentary or literary, of shooing 
these opinions back into their haunts, 
so that they never again dare emerge 
into the light of day.” 

The tone of Frege’s paper was 
indeed so "unparliamentary" that 
Thomne was given space for a brief 
reply in the same journal without, by 
his own admission, having read 
beyond the first four pages of it. Frege 
seems to have regretted the matter, 
publishing a much more restrained, 
and therefore more pointed, account 
of the difficulties in Thomae's forma- 
listic views two years later. But that 
was his last publication for a decade. 
Truly it was the reception of Frege's 
work, every bit as much as the ragged 
hole which Bertrand Russell had torn 
in Ihc foundations of Grundgesetze, 
which very nearly crushed him. 


Covering 

laws 


Minds, Machines mid Kvululiim: 
phllusiiphicul studies 
edited hy Christopher Hunk May 
Cambridge University Press, £l7.5u 
ISBN 052 1 26547 '» 

Evolutionary biology, evolutionary 
epistemology; computer simulation: 
consciousness, the origins of language, 
the unit of selection - the linking 
thread to the papers in this collection is 
simplv their naturalism - now the 
reigning orthodoxy among those in- 
terested, whether as philosophers or 
scientists, in the brain and behaviour. 
No harm in that, but the reader will be 
disappointed if he expects the authors 
to engage each other to more than it 
minimal extent. 

Three papers ure concerned with 
very different aspects nf artificial in- 
telligence (A*l). Rnughlv. Daniel 
Dennett is sympathetically critical. 
Ynrick Wilks speculatively and en- 
gagingly optimistic, and Margaret 
Bodcn cautiously ambitious. The lat- 


he a heiiei description- that Al might 
gel somewhere in helping us under- 
stand something about conscious men- 
tal processes, while insisting ihul tuin- 
conscinus levels of description maybe 
where the real (and problematical] 
work remains. If Dennett is right - and 
his scepticism about Al rather under- 
states the extent of the problem - the 
achieve mem might prove to be very 
limited. Wilks, however, is presum- 
ably untroubled by the claim (hill A I 
might mil get far in producing models 
of human capacity, for he uses compu- 
ters raiher as metaphors, sources of 
illuminating categories wherein to 
couch questions about consciousness; 
linden expects insight rather from the 
actual programs, well, maybe. 

Running underneath several arti- 
cles, and surfacing in one of them 
(David Hull's), is psychology's status ns 
a science; if it is a science, how much 
docs it resemble "established" sciences 
like physics? This is an old but peren- 
nially absorbing qucsiiun: physics has 
been psychology's superego since 
Wilhelm Wundi set experimental 
psychology going. Hull rejects the su- 
perego: psychology isn't after laws at 
all. it's after narrative explanations - 
what have been called "how-possible'*, 
rather than “covering-law”, accounts. 
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Crispin Wright 

Crispin Wright is professor of logic and 
metaphysics at the University of St 
Andrews, and editor of "Frege: tra- 
dition and influence (Blackwell, 
1985). 

gy provides an account of the mind as a 
complex set of interacting systems that 
is sufficiently satisfying to convince 
many cognitive psychologists that this 
is what underlies mental life as we 
know it. But others would contend that 
artificial intelligence only provides the 
conceptual tools for analysing distinct, 
.automatic, unconscious ("modular") 
performances, and that It may actually 
mislead us about the nature of the 
central processes. 

Piagetian theory suggests a kind of 
middle way. The late Jean Piaget 
developed a theory of rationality 
which combined the realism and hu- 
man relevance of folkpsychology with 
the formalism and cybernetic outlook 
of the computational approach. The 
realism lay in his proposal that the 
roots of logic are to be found in actions 
on objects. For successful interaction 
with the concrete world demands a < 
very delerininate set of expeclulipns • 

. about our relation to world states and i 
about our experiences of them, so < 
determinate indeed that Piaget, was i 
able to claim that actions must form a 
logical structure. For instance, given a ! 
straight path A-B-C there is a kind of ] 
necessary truth in the realization that I 
we cannot pass along the path from A 
to C without traversing B. He even, 
used mathematical group theory to 
describe the self-regulatory nature of 
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This Illustration from Blome’s Gentleman's Recreation (1686) depicts 
the use of spaniels in hawking: the dogs crouch In response to a 
hand-signal from their master. The drawing Is reproduced in David 
McFarland's textbook of Animal Behaviour (Pitman, £11.95). 


the system of actions in the pre-verbal 
child;- for group theory is tailor-made 
for the purpose of characterizing sys- 
tems in which stability is maintained 
through transformations. Piaget then 
went on to argue that the scaffolding of 
verba! understanding should be re- 
garded as the result of mentally “in- 
teriorizihg" these action structures to 
form cognitive "operations”. 1 

The formalism of Piagetian theory is 
to be found in his attempt to set out a 
thorough logico-mathematical model ' 
of the two major stages that arc 
supposed to be achieved during intel- 
lectual development. Both are further 
elaborations of the group: the “con- 
crete operations” of middle childhood 
arc described by means of marrying 
groups with lattices; and the "formal 
operations" which are represented by 
a higher form of group that can be 
expressed in propositional logic. 

Even a reader who knows nothing 
about Piaget will appreciate that 
claims about logic as bold as this cry 
out for a serious critical analysis. 
Unfortunately, this book provides no 
such analysis. First, the authors fall to 
present ’ the logico-mathematical 
theory sympathetically or luridly. 
There is far too much quoting both 
from Piaget and from secondary 
sources (two secohdary sources). In 
fact, this is a blessing, because when 


Thai is familiar stuff: biologists and 
indeed philosophers of science gener- 
ally have lung been arguing iliec.isc fur 
theories of i'xplanaiinn that give n.irra- 
livcs a tent nil. if not the mam. role. 
Bui Hull’s argument for this familiar 
conclusion is of interest' biological 
species aren't natural kinds and hence 
ill ere can bc no laws of die sort re- 
quired In* deiluciivc-nomolagical 
(covering- lavs > theories of explanation 
(there are no laws concerning ashtrays 
or tem-pegs). Elliott Sober, on tfie 
other hand, regards selection as a caus- 
al process - suggesting that he would 
opl for some style of explanation a bit 
more “law-like” than Hull's narrative, 
“how- possible”, explanations It is a 
pity, however, that Hull and Sober do 
not engage explicitly. 

One problem with any "no laws" 
argument is its misunderstanding of 
what's going on in physics. Covering 
laws are there all right fand there wifi 
certainly he iumc in the biological sci- 
ences). But there aren't that many of 
them, ami they carry little explanatory 
weight. Models, approximations, loss- 
level generalizations - these seem hy 
and large to sustain the explanatory 
force in the actual practice of physics'. 
However, according to Freud super- 
egos are generally distorted: and 
throughout the history of their disci- 
pline psychologists have always cre- 
dited physics with far more purity, 
rigour and respect for theoretical luw 
than ii has ever enjoyed in fad. 

John Maynard Smith and Neil Ten- 
nant tell us about differences between 
human and non-human unimals. Hu- 
mans alone can form social contracts to 
allow for actions not genetically speci- 
fied; the command of a language of 
potentially unlimited generative 
capacity fs probably unique to man. 
Ultimately, it seems, both rely on the 
idea that' man alone can have “a 
shrewd intentional grasp” of what he’s 
doing. I expect this is true. It harks 
back to Harry Frankfurt's important 
1971 article', a collection of papers ex- 
ploring various implications of this 
theme would indeed bc valuable. 

Hook way's own article is interest- 
ing. He contrasts two American prag- 
matists. C. S. Pierce and W. V. O. 
Quine. Pierce distinguished epistemol- 
ogy from the natural sciences, insisting 
that it is prior to them and that it musr 
therefore make no use of empirical 
material drawn from the sciences. 
Quine reverses this, claiming that the 
“enlightened'' cpistcmologist should 
now view his enterprise as subordinate 
to - part of - psychology. To go along 
with cither, or neither, uf these views 
would or should determine both what 
one thinks epistemology, and what one 
thinks the human sciences, ought to bc 
- but unfort unntclv none of the other 
papers engage with this question. 

There are eight nice articles ia this 
collection. There might have been 
eight nice articles scattered through 
the journals. 1 doubt that there was any 


particular reason for collecting them, 
opart from the prestige of the Fritz 
Thyssen Stiftung. who sponsored the 
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verbal they do express their thoughts In their 
made own words the results are not happy: 
g sys- "On the other hand", they say as early 
ained as pane six, “ bee oming-ln-thc-co n text - 

then of-Dcing, and vice versa (Hegel's con- 
ing of ceptlon of it), expresses co-existent 
•e re- aspects of Actuality (sic), that is. the 
f “in- _ coincidence and co-terminousness of 
nes to being-and-becoming”. 

As It happens, the exegesis is being 
ory is undertaken to show that Piaget’s 
out a theory is not only irredeemably wrong- 
nodel ' headed but deeply corrupting. The 
t nrc major flaw is that of “conflation'', in 
intel- this case “the conflationary involve- 
trther ment of group, logic, number and 
“con- psychological ‘structures* into one in- 
Ihood discriminate mass”. Tills is corrupting 

a because of the dire social consequ- 
ences that arc supposed to flow from it. 
sd by As I understand the authors* case, this 
in be leads us to allow too much authority to 
reality' (sorry. “Actuality" which they 
thing helpfully tell us is “sometimes referred 
that to as ‘reality’ or ‘fact’”). The individual 

is cry is made helpless within a straight jacket- 

ilysis. of logic, is forced to bow down before 
cs no an authoritarian model of how things 
ail to are. If you "conflate" the structures of 
alical concrete reality and of logic, then 
ridly. apparently (his is whar happens, 
both Now sociologists such as Anthony 
idary Wildcn have made some qul tc i nsight- 

;). In ful criticisms of Piagetian theory 
when addressed to its quietism (for it is an 
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meeting from which this collection 
stems. 


Kathleen Wilkes 

Kathleen Wilkes is a fellow of St Hilda's 
College, Oxford. 

equilibrium-based theory, and Piaget 
has applied it in social analysis). But 
the Seltmnns' presentation of their 
vaguely similar thesis does not even 
deserve to be taken seriously. They 
criticize Piaget for being a niuddled 
thinker, but compared to this book 
Piaget's most idiosyncratic writings 
would bc easy meat. The authors are 
obscure, however, not because they 
have anything deep and difficult to say 
but because they do not communicate 
at all well and their writing is absurdly 
pretentious (one can only guess at the 
nature of the though! that underlies it). 
They deploy nothing that a philo- 
sopher would call an argument or that 
a psychologist would call evidence (un- 
less you count their cheap insinuation 
on page 3 1 4 that a logico-mathematical 
worlo-vicw led Piaget to regard the 
Nazi war with complacency). Much of 
their book is nothing more than a gray 
labyrinth of pseuds' corners, and nclily 
deserves to tie ignored. 

James Russell ‘ 

James Russell is senior lecturer in 
psychology at the University of Liver- 
pool , 

A paperback edition of Laurie Bux- 
ton s Mathematics for Everyman has 
been published by Dent at £3.95. 
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Colourful 

radical 

Thomas Hetlducs, I\1D, 1760-1808: 
chemist, pfijjlcian, democrat 
by Dorothy A. Stonsfleld 
Rcidcl.Dfl.M0.no 
ISBN 0027716862 

In November 1792 iicniifideniial fetter 
was on its way to the member of 
parhainctit for Bridgnorth from the 
t flkc of Henjy Dundas. sccretnry of 

ur!f- for £ om ? affairs I he cabinet of 
William Pm. ft contained a warning of 
seditious activities “in your neighbour' 
. by °. ne Thomas Bcddoes. 

At that time Bcddoes was the self- 
styled render in chemistry at the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. Revelations of his 
radical polities, sympathy for the 
French revolution ana litcrarv activi- i 
ties for the cause effectively put paid to 
any hopes of promotion to an Oxford I 

Chains of 
history 
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dnur. Growing unpopularity in the 
■ircn, together with a decline in fec- 
puying students, led the worthy doctor 
to seek pastures new and. shortly 
a Iter wards, he removed to Bristol 
where the political climate was likclv 
to prove more congenial. There he set 
hint self up in general medical practice 
( for w hich he had been well prepared 
in Edinburgh j. And there lie opened 
the eurinusly-iinnied institution for 
which he has been best known ever 
since: the Pneumatic Institute. 

In this he sought to capitalize on (lie 
real or imugined therapeutic prop- 
erties of Unit newly discovered class of 
chemical individuals, the guscs. In- 
stead of treating patients via their 
stomachs he was now to attack their 
k 1,1 n ,rs hy me,IMS of (heir lungs. Alas, 
the Pneumatic Institute wns within 
three or four years to prove a flop, but 
not before Bcddoes had treated hun- 
dreds of patients - obscure, famous 
und (most important) children of the 
famous. His short-lived institute was 
also to become the proving-ground for 
Ins most famous assistant, the young 
Humphry Davy, who there made Ins 
name for important if foolhardy ex- 
periments involving inhalation oflarge 
quantities of nitrous oxide. ~ 

Even Dr Beddocs’s enemies (and he j 
had plenty of them) would have agreed i 


l 1 that he was a colourful character and 
that lie plnyed a not insignificant port 
r in the chemistry of his day. In her 
f biography, the first since J. E. Stock's 
I highly selective account of 1811, 

' Dorothy Stansficld eschews a strictly 
chronological approach, organizing 
her material on a thematic basis and 
compensating for n rather hewildcring 
disorientation over the order of events 
by supplying a time chart at the 
beginning. Certainly some of the 
themes arc worthy of exploration by 
any interested in the England or those 
turbulent times. Bcddocs's involve- 
ment with the Lunar Society, his 
friendship with Samuel Taylor Col- 
eridge mid his set, his attack on ail that 
he saw ns reactionary in British poli- 
tics, his heavy criticism of the Bodleian 
Library and his multifarious tracts, 
pamphlets, essays, poems and books - 
all these arc chronicled and brought 
together for the first time. Indeed, Mrs 
Stnnsfield docs not seem to have left 
uncovered any important primary 
source material, whether printed nr 
manuscript, and her diligence is dis- 
played m the ample notes and refer- 
ences to each chnptcr. 

My most serious doubts concern the 
scientific content. Although it is one of 
a senes on chemists and chemistry the 
chemical content is astonishingly 


small. Viewed from the old-fashioned 
angle of Whiggish historiography 
which revelled in epoch-making dis- 
coveries- the "breakthrough" school - 
it is a disappointment. But this is not 
the authors fault: Bcddoes mndc no 
specific discoveries in chemistry of any 
note at all. And although lie was 
arguably more important for his 
medical work, of which a good account 
is given, even here Bcddoes cannot he 
said to have been a key figure. 

At best Thomas Bcddoes can he 
seen ns an amiable eccentric; at worst 
ns n dnngerous revolutionary. The fact 
that ninny contemporaries saw him as 
the biller gives to his story an imnor- 
mni new twist, for in him. at least, 
radical politics and chemical science 
were combined. He needs to be stu- 
died, therefore, not for any signs of 
scientific ‘‘breakthrough" hut (or his 
place in llic social history of English 
science at the end of the eighteenth 
century. So the weighty issues that 
emerge are, in his case, quite different 
from those raised in traditional history 
of science. Wc need to ask, for inst- 
ance, how his politics and science were 
connected, why his ideas were often it 
failure, what exactly was his role in 
transmitting scientific ideas and who 
were the people whom he most pro- 
foundly influenced and in what wavs 




Polymers: (he origins and 
growth of a science 
by Herbert Morawctz 
Wiley. £54.95 
ISBN 047 18 96381 

The history of polymer science begins 
with the work of Hermann Slaudmeer 
SSL m 2 “*j! and Freiburg during the 
19-Os, established the existence of 
long-chain molecules. Theodor Sved- 
tvrg s introduction of the technique of 
uliraceiitrifiiaa r ion in Uppsala in I ‘04 
then hud the basis for nn .Jcctifar u i iebr 
measurements ; „ h j (ft,,* fo rI | lL > ch.irmr- 

mnf'w n 1 r,M £ c '"Joules. In the 
i-Os. Wallace Carol he i s' s discus cry 

iQ^abon of polycondensation 
reactions at DuPont led to the produc- 
tion of the nylons, thus proving thni 
polymers were a gold mine for the 
chemical industry. At the same time. 
Hermann Mark and. Viktor Meyer in 
Germany explained the elasticity of 
rubbers m terms of the random coil 

cui??' r S ons of ,u F g cl,ains of ,nolc - 

hrln^K , gavc . Pliers their mvn 
branch of statistical thermodynamics - 
of considerable assistance on the path 
iojiI c" l, . f ! e re spectnhiPity. In the 
Sir £ arr * Melville's work on the 

in AbeJd r m ical P 0, y me riziuions 
So A ^ * n u Birn »ngnam, formed 

StLS!? 8 ° f *S C a , rilisl1 school of 
£ ! . yn ' e p r J cs f carch ™ d shaped the sub- 
ject here for over 40 years. The 

llK 1 chem «t Paul Flory eluci- 
and fe 8tUre af .P 0, y mer solutions 
Jn it!. 95 ?. wrorc „ t ,l ,e classic textbook 
on the subject, With Guilio Natta s 

^ Jnri r y5 ! a . irii; Polymers produced 

onK ar ,Z Icgt „ s ca | a ]y StSi |h ^ sub : ect 

ca ™'o.of age - in I 960 . 
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that much is simple history. What 

SSF U S Iv “ us is n mu/h more 
realistic scientific history. Not only 

does he cite .about l.&lu origin^ 
^ nces ' he also frequently quotes 
recent conversations with the 4 main 
characters and their co-workera- par 
ticularly Mark, who preceded 
Morawetz as director of the Poly me r 

whorin' LW in.BrookJyn and 
who ai 90 is still a dominant figure in 

current polymer research. However 
dv presenting so much historical detail 

t ra r z l°^ uch of thc c,aril y. 

that the broad sweep towards the 
MaSn£ mC i nl v° f lhe P 0 |y° le hns. For 

example, looks more Ske random 
motion. Arguments continue long af- 
"hat ,s “en in retrospect as a 
e,f P®rimenl, and important 
effects are discovered several times 

feteiPg*® rcali y notices. Among 
the detail, however, are other enlight- 
ex ®njples of how science is really 
practised. Thus, M ihe 1920 paper which 

Snllm^ Sla i! d,nger ’ s forma > e mry into 
ffiprimn C ^ e . m J s,ry “ntained no new 
j ? data ' J 1 states a doctrine 
-cole 


Astronomical* Scra^oT^^ch^ °EZ* “?■ Thf 
astronomy , an anthology of Joseph AshhiCt * * ’. and seekers « 
Telescope (Cambridge 1 in Sk » and 



«. nwuwara, as referee, rejected 

h nbllshed an erroneous Daner ntw, 
: ™ the synthesis hfa 


sra5aS? h *-«-i- l 5S5 

Morawetz refers only to published 
work: questions of funding or politics 
rarely enter the picture; rather he 

J T FHcJiF* 16 ^ °J the writing of 
{■. . ■ ■ Edsall and J. S. Fruton on thp 
history of biochemistry. In this re 
spect. it is interesting to comnare 
Morawetz s account of Ziegler and 
st . ra,ned collaborauon on 
Hereoregular polymers with Frank 
McMillan s account of the roles of 
Wnts, ambitfon and money in The 
Cwfn Stmlghtenm. Morawetz does 
?h!?^ PP^dcs to intrude, however, in 
the various responses of German sci- 

JJW to the rise of Hitter. Both Mark 
and Meyer were advised to leave I. G 

totftfi ■ : Mark went 

£!5fdV?Tii , ?u ty f/v |ennaand thea to 

nd ^i 0 Uni,ed Statcs - wh ®re 

jEJrt u y ,n * 01 j ,h i s de P a rtment subse- 
quently formed the basis for much of 
American academic polymer science. 

ho™ 1° Prague in 1915 
onH k hi S SfcSt d 5* ree in Toronto in 1943 
?fo d hS C 10 ft 0 ” 1 Brooklyn In 1951. 
He has been there ever since, - ■ 

b =«etz hasa personal Jnforestio 
biological -polymers' and 'iricludes a 


AUU 00 . ° L n molecular biology. 

Althougli there has been considerable 
m b f twe . en Polymer chcmis- 

trj and biochemistry, this has been 
surorisingly ineffective in advancing 
cither subject. This may he because 
the central concerns of polymer sden- 

“• “ ‘ “ppw for polymeMcchMo- 

gy. are witn aggregates of polymers 
whereas the central concerns of physic- 
al biochemistry, as a support for 
jj l ar biology, are with isolated 
S 'S 1 Technology docs appear In 

^ic b £ i:iS ut . 0n Jy on the swehnes. 
This is valid, in that there has been 

on y one period when research in 
industrial laboratories (DuPont parti- 

Hnl r Iwl WHS [efl(J u ,n g polymer science. 
However, as the aevelopments of 
synthetic rubber, fibres and plastics 
have provided much of the impetus for 
r f s ear ch, Morawetz’s reticence 
about these links seems strange. 

As this is very much a history of 

S y hil e S nCe “ y 8 ? olymer dentist 
hard gQiSg Bl,eS - 0d,CrS mfly f,nd il 

Paul Calvert " 


Random 

patterns 

i Ecological Comm unities: concept uni . 

Issues and (he evidence 
cdKed by D. R. Strong, Jr, 

Daniel SimberlofT, L. G. Abclc 
and A. B. Thistle 
Princeton University Press, 

£64.60 and £18.50 

ISBN 0691 08340 1 and 0824 1 X 

Do ecological communites consist of 
highly structured sets of species in- 
teracting strongly with one another or 
arc they merely fortuitous collections 
of organisms thrown together hv ucci- 

vlows about the orderliness nr ecolo- 
gical communities frame a controversy 
which can be traced back nearly 40 
years. 

.Tlie problem addressed by the cm- 
Irihutors to the 29clinplers in this book 
is easily stated hut not so cnvilv solved- 
what patterns (or structure)’ exist in 
ecological communities and whm role 
docs com|ietilion hclwcun species play 
in producing those patterns'/ The de- 
tection of pattern ought to he sir.-iielii- 

' bul i n P 9 ** ecologists have 
been too rendy to accept patterns that 
arc apparent to lhe eye without qunn- 

Ss*® 1, ,c « ln * them. The mind h so 
™ d y I® se ek patterns and the eye mi 
adept at seeing them that we should 
not accept, for example, that two 
species of bird never found together on 
, . s J nnds in un archipelago are 
really distributed non-randomly, wilh- 
^1-8 , tb ‘ s by calculating the 
probability that thc observed pattern is 
- he product of chance. The bomribu- 
tors to this book are all proponents 
(some of them more retlently con- 

u^nf t0 ,H ,S V,e . w than others/of the 
U | hypotheses to test apparent 
patterns in ccoloncal communities. In 

that^io ° ■ *? y P othesis assumes 
occurring eC0 ° gl 03 mferactions ^ 

The JlffjcultV farino 


J . HHiuuutiioii. is mat 
we have only one world. In other 
™« r rf S ' We have ,tJ te st the non- 

reohentp-f 5 r? f patten i s which have no 
replicates. One way round this is to 

Ee/i" 1 compu tor simulations of eco 
logical communities which are enn 
structed on the same basic r£ a fan 
observed community, but with a ran- 
dom rearrangement of spectes For 
example, a model archipelago mav £ 

r ,h thi: “KlS 

soS « d lhe . same num ber of bird 
as 8 toal archipelago but iht» 

^stnbunon of speciesamSng the is- 

lands can be randomized. After manv 

S \!!i c pr ? bablli, y 

roo „.L„, . s Pcctes wdl not occur 

ca5 e &T^ areS “ ll0fcha "“- 

in 197 Qh Jf? tcs ! ^ first Performed 

S^bIrin > fr E ^° rd Connor a "d Daniel 
bimberioff who concluded that the 

presence of pattern and the role nf 
Diamond and^i&^”:®. 


ned Where does^ hestandTHi^^^ 
ahy wientific institutions? 

*s- Pneumatic Institute rcailv S 

nl - first research institutions ° f & 
not ern sense? Ahhough Jo,l e Jf ^ 
r,n questions arc addressed fo MUS 1 
.my on the very issues where it » 
yas most ilium inn ting it i s of te l l* 
h«s Clearly Mrs Stansncid 
Lint suhject but wlmt is m os ' diate 

K ^ssafi-Sgs 

” pa , M3siEtfi 

»r- leiiged ( for example) irnditional 
st, pretiitions of Petcrluo. the &' 
ce and king" riots and even horne oS 
it- mfonners. Nor is she w| 10 || y acc £ 
of over aspects of the Lunar K i 
ns iiiL-iiibcrship and allegiances YefS ! 
s i lias boldly tackled a duuntina taSS ' 
th produced a wealth of informalSfi ‘ 

: 1 i 'Storm r is of science and of socSS 

m bcnbte to draw upon fornianyyeS : 

it- 

n Colin Russell 

in j 

io lyfxsor ttimell is head of lhe hist™ ' 

l. ' gmUpmh '^ ! 

point out that Connor and Simberloffi 
procedure imperfectly randomizes ibe 
data they aim to test because of the 
const mints that are put into thc model 1 
archipelago m order to achieve real- 
ism. Diamond and Gilpin point out 
Mint if you compare an actual distribn- ; 
tion with imperfectly randomized dis- ' 
triluitions of the same pattern, thc 1 
oillercncc between observed and “et- i 
peeled ' patterns is likely to be insigni- 
ficant and to lend to the erroneous ■ 
conclusion that the observed pattern Is 
a random one. 

Robert Colwell and David Winkler 1 
come up with mi original and willy j 
cxposil ion of i he problems inherent in 
using randomizations of real dlslribu- i 
lions to test patterns. They call such 
randomi/ations null models, since they ! 
are attempts to construct null hypotfa- , 
eses using computer models. In their ■, 
paper, they construct a null model for 
null models in order to lest their 
effectiveness in detecting real patterns 
hi the (iisiiilniiioii of species aims 
islands. Their model generates a wl- 
leciiou of species which are then 
distributed on "islands" by a routine 
u/ n "^’ I,d; iee". A subroutine of 
Wullniv. calletl Gitiise, removes some ! 
species from islands where morpholo- j 
gicully similar compciitor.s tire present, ! 
thus deliberately generating n pattern 
by a amtjietitive mechanism. Tnen thc 
distrihtiium which results is analysed 1 
by the method for detecting compeii- | 
tion which they desire to lest. They 
conclude that as results obtained from J 
null models may easily fail to detect the : 
effects of competition after it has 
happened, these must be interpreted 
with caution. 

Despite ilicir problems, null models . 
Hrc here to stay. Experimental veri- j 
Mention of the mechanisms (such « 
competition) that are inferred from 
patterns are essential; and several 
chapters report such studies. A grow- 
ing scepticism about thc importance of 
competition in producing community 
structure is evident from these. For • 
example, N. G. Hairston, writing 
about salamander communities which 
he has studied for over 30 years, comes 
to the conclusion that they are not 1 
structured by competition, as once he 
argued they were. The same view Is 
now apparently dominant among eco- • 
togtsts studying herbivorous insects. 


ui ui»iuronncc as wen as compeuiiua< 
This important and stimulating booi 
should help to spread the more rigor- 
ous approach to community ecology 
which has generated these conclu- 
sions. 

Jonathan Silvertown 

Jonathan Silvertown is lecturer in biol- 
ogy at the Open University. 

A third edition of K. A. Kershaw and 
J. H. H. Looney's Quantitative and 
Dynamic Plant Ecology has been pub- 
lished by Edward Arnold at £16.50. 

A second edition of J. B. Harbome's 
Phytochemical Methods : a guide to 
modern techniques of plant analysis has 
been published by Chapman & Hall at 

A second edition of Beniamin Lewin’s 
Genes has been published by Wiley at 
£4?. IQ. and £16.75. The fjrei edition, 
was reviewed on 'December 9,'' J983. . 
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The Zamana Gallery, the first exliibltion centre in London dedicated solely to the art and 
cultures of the Third World, was opened by arts minister Lord Cowrie on June 25, in thc 
presence of (he Aga Khan. Though Independent, the gallery is housed in the Ismail) 
Centre, Cromwell Road. The opening exhibition, entitled “Contemporary Houses - 
Traditional Values'*, deals with north African architectures and is on show at Cromwell 
Road until September 1. 


Awards 


The 83rd annual gcncrul meeting of 1 he 
British Academy was held cm July 2. 


(cum II. S. Smith (Ogyplnlngyl; I'm- 
fcisur E. G. Stanley (mcdiiivui Ihcra- 
lurc); Miss M. Ticgeiir (history uf 
Chinese art); Professor J. E. Varey 


sav;;;: I Grants 


Sir Rnudolph Quirk was elected presi- 
dent in succession to Professor Owen 


(Spanish literature)', Dr G. Vermes 
(Biblical studies). 

Elected as corresponding fellows: 
Professor W. Buhlcr [ Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany - classics); Professor 


Chadwick; Professor Pcler Mathias 
becomes treasurer; Professor E. W. 


BRISTOL 

Dr M. C. W.ilsnn and Dr L. Hall. 
£41 .821) from SERC (protein engineer- 
ing); Dr N. L. Brown, £50, 2 W from 


Handley foreign secretary; Professor 
G- R. Elton publications secretory. 


Cheng Te-k’un (Hong Kong - 
archaeology); Professor R. H. Coasc 


imp; Dr N. L. Urown, 15U.2U from 
SERC (regulation or gyl nncrun of 
Slruptomvccs Coelicor); Dr M. N. R. 


Fellowship of the Academy wos 
conferred on: Dr J. J. O. Alexander 


tUSA - economics); Professor G. P. 
Cuttino (USA - medieval history); 
Professor I. Ehrcnprels (USA - mod- 
em literature); Professor R. Fcensira 
(Netherlands - law); Professor C. L. 


S medieval art); Professor C. R. Baw- 
en (Oriental studies); Mr M. Biddle 
(archaeology); Professor M. W. Bercs- 
rord (history); Mr G. A. Cohen (pnll- 


ford (history); Mr u. A. Cohen (poli- 
tical studies); Professor S. M. Cretney 
(law); Professor A. E. Morpureo 
Davies (linguistics); Professor J. K. 


Fronunel (Italy - history of art); Pro- 
fessor T. Haaerstrand (Sweden - 


Davies (ancient history); Dr J. Dlgglc 
(clan its); Dr R. A. Donkin (seogra- 


Fessor T. Hagerstrand (Sweden - 
geography); Professor Z. S. Harris 
(USA - linguistics); Professor S. A. 
kripke (USA - philosophy); Professor 
S. Nowak (Poland -sociology); Profes- 
sor H. D. Sankalia (India - archaeolo- 


Slroptomvccs Coelicor); Dr M. N. R. 
Ashrold, £47,000 from SERC (spec- 
troscopy and photophysics of molecu- 
lar Rydberg states); Dr M. Green, 
£46,140 from SERC (chemistry of 
unsaturated transition metal species); 
Dr W. Chia, £42,215 from SERC 
(sponianeous mutations which alter 
the specificity of expression of Y Lucus 


the speclticity ot expression or V Lucus 
of D Mclanngaslcr); Dr M. H. Barton. 
£36,490 from SERC (hardware support 


phy); Professor A. A. M. Duncan 
(medieval history); Professor J. Erick- 


(medlevat history); Prolessor J. Erick- 
son (modem history); Dr H. H. 
Etskine-Hill (modern literature); Mr 
P. L. Gardiner (philosophy); Dr G. A. 
Holmes (medieval history); Professor 
Emeritus R. A. Markus (theology and 
history); Professor P. H. Matthews 
(linguistics); Mr K. R. Norman (Orien- 
tal studies); Professor J. R. Pole 


The Derek Allen prize went to 
Professor J. E. C. Williams; Burkilt 


Medal, Professor W. McKanc; Rose 


dehydro (18) Annulcnes); DrS. A. R. 
Knox, £23,070 from SERC (phosphi- 


(Amcrican history); Professor S. J. 
Prals (economics); Professor B. S. 
Pullan fearly modem history); Profes- 
sor B. B. Shcfton (archaeology); Pro- 


Mary Cmwshay Prizes, Mr P. Fitz- 
gerald and Dr A. Hume; Sir Israel 


S taid and Dr A. Hume; hir Israel 
DilBncz prize. Dr Anne Hudson; 
Kenyon Medal for classical studies. Dr 


Kenyon Medal for classical studies. Dr 
D. R. Shnckloton Bailey; Serena Med- 


al, Professor F, 


nn Bailey; ! 

. J. H. Ha 


Honorary 

degrees 


ST ANDREWS 

DLitti Dr Elizabeth Holt, art historian; 
Mr Dirk Bogarde, screen actor nnd 
author; Mr Hugh Richardson, leading 
Tibetan scholar; Professor Norman 
Gash, former professor of history at Si 
Andrews. 


BRADFORD 

DEng: Sir Robert Clayton, technicnl 
director, General Electric Company 
pic; Baroness Piatt of Writtle, chair- 
man of Equal Opportunities Commis- 
sion. 


MRC (llavoprolcin of leucocyte NAD 
PH-oxldase); Dr A. P. Haiestrap, 


DLitti SirShrldath Raraphai. secretary 
general of the Oommonwenitb; Leslie 
Sands, actor. 


MA: Dorothy Stevens, former teacher 
of iHtllet, St Josephs College and 
national examiner. Royal Academy of 


pyrophosphate in liver and its role In 
the action of hormones opn 
mitochondrial processes); Professor R. 
L. Gregory and Dr J. P. Harris, 


DSct Sir James Black, distinguished 
pharmacologist, head of the Analytical 
Pharmacology Unit at the RByne insti- 
tute. King’s College, London; Sir Her- 
mann Bondi, Master of Churchill Col- 


lege, Cambridge, former chairmnn of 
the Natural Environment Research 
Council. 

LLD: Miss Katharine Whitehom, jour- 
nalist; Lord Shin well, former chairman 


Dance. 

DSci Cecil A. Johnson, scientific direc- 
tor and secretary, British Pharma- 
copeia Committee; Professor Sir Geof- 
frey Alien, head of research and en- 
gineering division, Unilever. 


sediments); Professor G. Eglinton, 
£27.856 from NERC (molecular eva- 


of Parliamentary Labour Parly, uni- 
versity's oldest greduand; Dr Berhard 
Slillfricd , director of Austin Institute 


in London. 

DD: Professor van der Woude, leading 
Old Testament scholar in Holland. 


STRATHCLYDE 

LLDt Mr David B. Cobb, chairman of 
Rowbotham Tankships Ltd; (in absen- 
tia) Nelson Mandela, South African 
opposition leader; Lord Mackey of 
Clashfcm, former Lord Advocate. 
MLItfs Mr Charles Wood, librarian of 


MUlls Mi \_nanca ttuwj.iiwiouiui 

university and the Royal College from 
1953 to 1983. 
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Appointments 


ici'pii\<>!k*l; Brute Pnruuus (sldliv- 
;s); Dr Philip Williamson (modern 


SURREY 

Lectureships: Dr Y. S. Hung (control 
engineering). Dr I’. E. Hunc»ck (fluid 
mechanics); Dr C. S. Gnldfurh 
(moleculur biology); Dr Christine Wil- 
liams [hunitin nutrition); Dr J. A. P.iin 
thiuclicinhiry - liLiiiuruiyr, Dr J. 
Fletcher (economics). 


Mr Hugh Cnhbc hjs been upnuintcd 
music librarian nt the British Library 


fallowing ihc retirement nf Mr Oliver 
Neighbour. 


Mr John Bull, principal of East Surrey 
College. Rcdhill. has been appointed 


principal or Bright on College of Tech- 
nology. Mr Darrell B. Clarke lakes 


BATH 

Lectureships: Dr R. C. Hudson tclce- 
iricol engineering); Dr D. C. Gillespie 
(modern languages). 


over as principal of East Surrey College 
in September 


The University of Wales College of 
Medicine has appointed Dr T M. 


MANCHESTER 

I-ectureshJpsi Dr Peter Nightingale 
(anaesihcsial; J. P. Slack (magnnslic 
radiology); Ann Shea leM.cunscr valise 
dentistry). 


Medicine has appointed Dr T M. 
Hayes to the post of director and dean 
of ptisi graduate studies with responsi- 
bilities for thc whole of Wales. 


Davjd Scarbrough, head of the depart- 
ment of language studies. Cuy of 


DURHAM 

Lectureships: Di Gillian Fuulger 


London Polytechnic, has been elected 
chairmnn uf the British Association of 


Si ale Colleges. 


from ESltC (changing urban and re- 
gional system initiative: Swindon pro- 
ject); Dr A. M. )onliin.£IfiU,(iUU irtim 
Overseas Development Administra- 
tion (Tsetse research Laboratory); Dr 
A. M. Jordan, £57,596 from Oversells 
Development Ad ml nisi ration (interac- 
tions between olfuclory and visual 
stimuli in orientation of Ulossinn s.p.p. 
to laracls); Mr M. Murch, £48.2)7 
from Lora Chancellor's Department 
(overlapping family jurisdiction of 
magistrates courts and county courts); 
Mr G. Davies and Mr D. Watson. 
£24.693 from Home Office (analysis of 
victim-offender reparation schemes In 


nliculiuns of profile assessment); DrtJ. 
funier, £ 12 ( 1.(1011 from Beech am I'liiir- 


nmccuifcnls (gene cloning in Penicil- 
lin m Chrysogcnuni); Professor P. 
Townsend. MsC. Rowlings and Mr R. 
J. Clou tit, £1 1 .009 from university of 
Birmingham (home from hospital for 
ihe elderly). 


England and Wales); Professor N . R. 
Butler, £15,000 from Ministry of Agri- 
culture, Fisheries and Food, via Inter- 
4iai tonal Centre for Child Studies (pilot 
dietary survey for national childhealili 


for software designed using stale des- 
cription method wilh concurrency); 
Professor J. E. Enderby. £34,053 from 
SERC (isotope thermal diffusion in 
ionic liquids); Professor J.E. Enderhy, 
£31,880 from SERC (neutron scatter- 
ing studies of liquids and amorohous 


study); Dr J. C. Atkins, £12,044 from 
British Technology Group (excitatory 
amino acids); Mr A. Muric. £49.500 


from Orcatcr London Council 


ing studies of liquids and amotphous 
solids); Dr R. W. Alder, £23,070 from 
SERC (4, 8:3, 17-Bisimino-l . 10-Bls- 


(homclessness in London); Dr A. 
McL-.S, Black and Dr N. W. Good- 
man , £15,644 from South Western 
Regional Health Authority (thoracic 
epidurals, pain relief and respiratory 
control); Professor N. R. Butler, 
$110,000 from William T. Grant 


domenthyi dimetal chemistry); Dr J. L. 
Spencer, £23,070 from SERC (elec- 
tron-deficient platinum clusters); Mr 
P. W. Flit and Mr B. Day. £22,250 
from SERC (feasibility or stochastic 
sensitivity cob lysis technique): Dr J. A. 
Wllsun, £12,262 from SERC (narrow d 
and f-band pltenoraena: CDWs Mott- 


Foundation (resilient children: longitu- 
dinal study or high achieving socially 
disadvantaged children); Dr M. Q. 
Anderson, $34,920 from united Stales 


and f-band pltenoraena: CDWs Motr 
Iranatlon mixed valence); Dr J. D. 
Lythgoe, £41,161 from MRC (rote of 
visual pigments in Ihe medmniun of 


Army (development orMIlhy for oper- 
ational forecasting); Professor O. 
Eglinton, $19,273 from University of 


dermal Indocylc liglil response); Pro- 
fessor O. T. G. Jones. £37,041 from 


California (exobiology: organic cine In primary care); Professor C. du 

geochemistry nnd evolution of living V. Florey, Dr N. Sulaiman and Dr D. 

system); Dr J. C. Watkins, $5,000 from Taylor. £16, 1 40 from Scottish Hospit- 
als Endowments Research Trust (mod- 


system); Dr J. C. Watkins, $5,000 from 
University of Washington (excitatory 
amino acids); Professor A. Keller. 


£26,970 from MRC (metabolism of 


£15,369 from Dutch Stale Mines 
(polythene morphology); Mr M. 
Murch, £96,473 from Joseph R own tree 
Memorial Trust (overlapping family 
jurisdiction of magistrates courts and 


£20,976 Tram MRC (perceptual effects 
of dopamine receptor blocking drags); 
Dr S. C. Bras sell, £35,576 from NERC 
(molecular stratigraphy of oceanic 


county courts); Dr J. A. O. Russell, 
£60,834 from Joseph Rowntree Mem- 


orial Trail (evaluation of Wells road 


. service); Professor D. M. Armstrong, 
£37,825 from Wellcome Trasi (topo- 
graphical localization in neural path- 
ways to and from inlracerebellar nuc- 
lei); Professor R. A. Chapman. 
£36,460 from British Heart Foundation 


£27,856 from NERC (molecular eva- 
luation of hydrocarbons of Inferred 
deep-source origin); Professor G. 
Eglinton, £24,833 from NERC 
(sourco-spedfic biolipld markers in 
marine copepod food web): Dr E. C. 
Barrett, £10,200 from NERC (de- 
velopment, demonstration and testing 


a Unicellular sodium); Professor D. 
. Armstrong, £32,500 from National 


of method for monitoring predpitaiion 
in West Africa); Dr N. Coupiend, 
£1 12,720 from ESRC (communication 
and the elderly); Dr M. Boddy, Mr J. 
Lovering and Mr K, Bassett, £49,980 


Fund for Research Into Crippling Dis- 
eases (motor cortex and control of 
locomotion); Dr F. Cervcro. £22,539 
from Wellcome Trust (electro-phy- 
siological studies of the act ion of 


Bassett, £49,980 


biologically active peptides on visceral 
afferent neurones); Dr P. Braadfool, 
£14,132 from Nuffield Foundation (Im- 


MRC (surgical trial for gastric enneer). 


rk. 


Events 


The Council for Educational 
Technology is to hold an inter- 
national conference on In- 
formation technology in higher 
education al the University of 
Glasgow from September 2 to 
S. Full details can be had from 
Clive Neville at CELT, 3 Devon- 
shire Street, London WIN 
2BA or on 01-636 4186. 


The Institute of Cost and Man- 
agement Accountants Is to hold 
a seminar on the subject of the 
application of costing analyses 
in universities and other in- 
stitutions bn July 19 at the 
Washington Hotel, Curzon 
Street, London Wl. Details 
from ICMA, 63 Portland 
Place, London WIN 4AB. 


DUNDEE 

Dr B. Burchell, £77,046 from MRC 
(gene structure and genetic deficiency 
of hepatic bilirubin UDr-elucuTonyf- 
itHnsicrasc); Professor R. Cohen. 
£15,000 from Scottish Home and 
Health Department (System 890 Auto- 
conversion kit — protein sequencing in 
study of hormone action): Dr Q. A. 
Codd, £30.000 from Water Research 
Centre (toxins in freshwater ulgac): 
Frofessor W. D. P. Stewart and Dr R. 
H. Reed. £27,099 from NERC (ecolo- 
gical significance of acrylic acid in 
marine environment); Professor C. H. 
Rochester and Dr J. W. Falconer. 
£18,631 from MnD (preparation of low 


Thu Science, Technology and 
Society Association, in con- 
junction with thc Netherlands 
Vercniglng van Wetcnschap- 
pcUjke Workers, Is holding a 
conference on “Public Control 
of Science and Technology** on 
September 4 to 6 at the Uni- 
versity of Sussex. For further 
details, contact Mr S. D. 
Veazey, Faculty of Sciences, 
College of Higher Education, 
Park Square, Luton LU1 3JU. 


densrty polymer foams); Dr P. A. 
Davies, t4,5G0 from NATO Scientific 
Affairs Division (generation and struc- 


ture oi eddies In rotating stratified 
fluids); Professor C. du V. Florey. 


£33,427 from Scottish Home and 
Health Department (Mackenzie Re- 
cord Study); Professor C.duV. Florey. 
Dr C. M. Mason. Mr S. A. Gaston . 
Professor J. D. E. Knox. Dr R. F. 
Scott, £33,569 from Scottish Home and 
Health Department (preventive medl- 


The British Comparative and 
International Education Socie- 
ty is to hold Us 20th annual 
conference at thc University of 
Hull front September 13 to IS 
on thc theme “International 
Academic Interchange nnd 
Cooperation fn Higher Educa- 
tion**. Details from Colin 
Brock, Institute of Education 
173 Cottlngham Road, Hull 
HUS 2EH. 


crate alcohol consumption and preg- 
nancy outcome); Professor J. D. E. 


Knox, Professor D. □. McDevili and 
Dr J. A. R. Lawson. £29,300 from 
Scottish Home and Health Depart- 
ment (prescribing audit in general 

f iraciice: evaluation of health care 
ormulary); Dr M. E. M. Bcnwell. Dr 
D- J. K. Balfour. DrJ. M. Anderson. 
£29,797 from Scottish Home nnd 
Health Department (effects of smok- 
ing on the number and properties of 
nicotine and serotonin receptors in the 
human brain): Professor M. J. Rennie. 
£13,527 from Muscular Dystrophy 
Group of Great Britain (muscle pro- 
tein turnover in conditions of muscle 
wasting due to Duchennc. Becker and 
Myotonic muscular dystrophy); Pro- 
fessor G. W. Fenton and Dr B. B. 
Heather, £90,082 from Health Promo- , 


There is to be a one-day confer- 
ence on the use of computers in 
editing medieval texts, to be 
held at Westfield College, Uni- 
versity of London, an Tuesday 
September 17. Papers will be 
presented on codlcologtcal de- 
scription, establishment of thc 
text, transcription uses of the 
concordance, collation and 
variants, glossary and Index. 
Inquiries to Dr M, Katzon, 
Office for Humanities Com- 
munication, University of 
Leicester LEI 7RH. 


The four tli World Conference 
on Cooperative Education 
under (lie auspices of Ihc 
World Council and Assembly 
on Cooperative Education will 
be held In Edinburgh on 
September 2 to 6. Full details 
can be had from conference 
coordinator Mary’ Fee on 278 
4411. 




Open 

University 

viewing 


10.10 Ad Iauoductlon ta Psychology. Similarities 
and differences. (DS2W; prog S) 


Bnd differences. (DS262; prog 3) 

10,35 Contemporary Issues in Education. Adults 
literacy: the Capa Verde experience: 2. (E20Q; 


literacy; the Cape Verde experience: 2. (E20D; 

11.00 os . Deserts. (S236; prog 11) 

11J5 Organic Cbemtary. Caibonyl diem Wry. 

RADIO §wfrf° Ell) 

&35 Introduction to Calculus. Taylor series. 
(MS283; prog 6) 


Saturday July 13 


Sunday July 14 


BBC1 

7.10 Oceanography. Shoreline proeeasei. (S334; 
proa 11) 

7r8S Evolution. Island; within Wands wtihln Is- 
land*. (S364; prog 11) 

3.00 Perspective* ta Health and Disease. A cancer 
ta the family. (U20S; prog 7) 

BBC2 

MB Initruin eolation. Signal* and nplse. [T291; 
nm. e unum 


BDUI am 

6,45 Technology foundation couik. A milk run. 


7.10 Srfaee^and Sedimentary Processes Fossil 
vertebrate distribution. (S3 35; ptog 3) 

7 J5 Control of Technology. Alternative technota- 


6.00 f^ertliuyaBd Secular Biology, duo- 
&25‘ TTheNeturc of^bemulry. fbc QC/MS link-up. 


prog 8 MONO) 

MO Research Methods. Drawing eoaclusioos. 


mu Kcsearcn Meuxws. urswing 

7.1S ¥hird WorfditiHliei. Perceptions of the IMF. 

7 AO* krieoee foundation cosine. Rabbit* and chalk 


1030 IStoOTeifer^eaaurc for Measure: Work- 
ibop IirfA361;prog II) - 

1066 Man's RelJgloiHqjew.Tlie Mosque: Prayerln 


■ rww MICHCV UJUIUMlIUn WIUW, ^ 

3.06 Menas fov ! ^Siiiclogy. Magnetic rtr- 

BJD Aria founda'ilSfco litm . Conn able and Tur- 


11.20 Art and Environment. Coranmnlty Tbeaue. 

1146 Decision Making In Britain. The miner*' Wade 
SlW.“nJeticaon thededilon. (D2®i 


iWU /Mil lOUiUUIUOJl UJUiH, VAJIWBUic >h<h “ — 

668 Orapk*. Net w^tJd Design. Traolpcrurion 
. Algorithm*. (TM36I; prog II) 

M0 DtKoverina Physics, Molecule* at large. 

(Mil. 111 


12.10 Inorganic Chemistry: Concepts and Can iStu- 
dietrPeriodldty & the LUfalum Row. (5247; 


B.30 Coraputbuand Compuicti. Operating ayt- 

Ml Mubematlcai ?rSl«ls and Methods. Staiul- 
uneouidiffereatlilequalloiu. (MST20-I; prog 
22 ) 

020 Modem Art and Modernism. LegCr and ibe 
object. (A315; prog 22) 

M6 Maths foundation eourae. Scalings and pow- 
er*. (MIDI; prog 19) 

10.10* Introduction to Pure Mathematics. Flows. 

10.36 itotata^t^and Statistic*. Sampling. (M243: 

11X0 -Deagn Processes and product*. Learning from 
the fiture. (1263; prog 6) ■ 

11X6* Basic Science for Tecnnofogy. Magnetic dr- 
nils. (T28I; prog 61 

11 M Biofogy: Form and Function. Osmoregulation 
In arthropods. (5202; prog 32) 

12.15 Ethnic Minorities and Community Relation*. 
Front colour bar ta race problems. [E354: prog 
IB) 

1240* Language Development. Discourse analysis, 
[PE2J2: prog 7) 

133)6 TechnologyandChange 1750-1914. The moor 
ferrous metals In eoaimKtlon: (A2BI;preg3) 

13.30 Food Production Systems. The Kenyan small 
farmer. (T273; prog A) 

RADIO 3{VHF) 

(49 Reading Development. Ca)chwordi. (PE231; 

RADIO wM' 

6.48 Man'* RelLgknii Oncsi. A Marxist Testimony. 
(AD206; ptog 17) 

7.05 Science foundation course. Fisheries and food. 
(S10I; prog 11) „ 

738 ■ Teclumogy foundation course. The coats or 
milk. (Tlul; prog 12) . 


8J5‘ Contemporary Issues ta Education. Adult 
IlieinejK the Cape Verde Experience. 2. ( E200. 

S3J6 1 ES3em Art and Modernism. Beckfoafllt. 
(A3I5: png 21) 

RADIO bjVHP] 

838 The Control of Ednnilnn In Britain. Schools 


control: order or chance. (E222: pros 7) 
RADIO 4 (VHP) 


RADIO 3IVHP) _ 

646 iMirsartcmaikni. Sitml statist kr (T23I: pro 
6) 

RADIO 4/VHP) 

'2340 Modern Art and Modemlim. Le Cothuuer 
and Raoul la Rnrke. (A3I5: prop 21) 

2340 Contemporary Ones In Education. Et't neVcr 
too late to team. lEJikt; prog 17) 


2340 Ana roundaiton course. The Royal Academy 
Exhibition 1829. (A llll ; prog 22) 

3340 The Enlightenmeni. The classical orchestra. 
(A2D4: pray 22V 


Thursday July 18 


Tuesday July 16 


BBC2 

640* Otology. Deserts. (S23b: prog 1 1 ) 

2340* Discovering Physic*. Molecule* nl forge. 


(S27I: prog 1 3) 

Man’s ReHgtau* Quoit. The Mosque: prayer ta 


BBC2 

640* Maths foundation course. Scalings und pro- 
mt iMIIU; pros 19) 

646 Science foundation course. FaDhtg tent es mul 
, bearing hearts. (5101: prog 221 
2340 Weekend Outlook. 

234B* Mai trials Enelneerinf. Framed for success. 
(T252: pwg H) 


Up setting. (AD20B: prog 5) 

RADIO 3(VHP] 

646 The 19th Century Nostri and its Legacy. 


rr2>2MJWg 11) 

2440* Thc Changing Experience uf Women. An 
office career. (U2?l: prog <■) 


Ameriran innocence. (A3 11: prog II) 
RADIO 4(VHfi 

2340 Open rarum. Infnrmatlo n programme for OU 
students. 

2340* Science foundation course. Fisheries nnd rood. 
(S101: prog II) 


RADIO 3{VHF) * 

04B* Technology foundation oiane. The ecus of 
odlk. (Tim; prog 12) 

RADIO 4(VW) 

2340 An Ageing Copulation. HMiieSup]w«MP2$2: 


latkin oiane. Thc cnitc of — 


Wednesday July 17 


Friday July 19 


unanuui ruywto. 1™"**“*" - 

(S27I; prog 13) 

8.45 StatliUailn Society. Looking again st targe 
, anmp1et..(MpST242i prog, 6). -, „ nt : - t ■ 


BBC2 

7.16 Urban Chairoe and Conflict. People Info 

£ *. (0201; prog 6) 

Changing faperience of Women. .An ■ 
> career. X.U2J1 1 prog ! 9)i.-. .'.-•I 


Monday July 15 


BBC2 ^ 

640*. Management i bum- ita .Ron 


640* Technology foundation eourae. A milk run. 
(Tllll-. prog 12) 

648* Arts foundation course. Constable and Tkir- 
mfi. fAlOt: prog 22). . 

2340* Health and Dlacace. A esneer ta the family-' 


BBC 2 

640' The EcUghtenmem. The Marriage of Flgurn. 
(A2lM; prog 111 


646 Biology. Brain anil Bcfauvimtr. Merhnnlsmsnf 
pain reher. (SD2t<6'. pros II) 

7.26* Weekend Outlook. 

RADIO 3 (VHP) 

646* Open Fonrni Inforraailoa programme forCIU 
iiudrtm. - 


(Ua»; prog 7) 

Management ■ lines ita .P-Osi- Compulse™ 2248* 8 fojogyt Form and Function. Oimorepit latkin 

Education. A inaiier of (Oura^,(B3?f( prog 6) . ta^ardiropadi, (S^-prog 22) r . . 


.* repeafuil ptpgrumows. , 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT ' 

CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Tkrimes Higher Education 

Supplement ° 


to place advertisement 

ts write to or telephone: 

merit Manager, 
ducat ion Supplement, 

!/ane, London EC1M 4BX. 

0. Telex 264971 

ect to the Terms and Conditions of 
i (available on request) 

The Advertise 
The Times Higher E 
Priory House, St John's 

AM . . Tel: 01-253 30C 

All advertisements published sub 

Times Newspapers Lt 

Rates: 

copy deadlines: 

Classified Display — £12.40 pscc 
Minimum size: 9cm x 1 col <g) £1 1 l.eu 
Classified Linage -£2.40 per line 
Minimum 3 fines - @ £7.20 

Classified Display: 
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Classified Linage: 

Monday 10.00 am in the 
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Appointments 


Technical Colleges 
Colleges of 
Further Education 
Colleges and 
Departments of Art 
Administration 
Overseas. 
Adult Education 
Librarians 
General Vacancies 

Industry and Comm on* 

Other classifications 

Exhibitions 
Awards 

Conferences and Seminars 
Courses 


Universities 
Fellowships 
Research and 
Studentships 
Polytechnics 
Colleges of 
Higher Education 
Colleges with 
Teacher Education 
Colleges and 
Institutes of Technology 


Personal 
For Sale and Wanted 
Holidays and 
Accommodation 


ah l i. , 1 . ntcommoc 

All box no. replies should be sent to THES 
at the' above address 




NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR HIGHER EDUCATION DUBLIN 
Application* are Invited for the post of: 

Senior Lectureships In Computing. 
Quantitative Methods and 
Mathematical Sciences. 

The School of Com puling and Quantitative Mathnrfn ntiam - 

S£s as ^ASsisa» , iaaB 

SaSSKS 

alSO lnVllad lor »«'» « *..l.«.nt 

■ Tha Botaol ol Mathematical Sciences offera a n i n 
crMramnln* a*!? h/ lc Bl So ' a "« a . teach ea on 'other degree 

KSlng !id ^reVerrch h Mr f h P r °Q rammB - £ both 

SSWftBftSSS 

academloally^and 11 8hou,d be weN qu*llll«d 

SSSSaSrSlMK 

Salary Seale i 

P?"i° r ,!f Clur8r [R E 1 0,680 - 22,005 

. IRE1 5.003 -10 962 

Assistant Lecturer IRC 1 1,648- h|s73 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

Chair of English 
Language and Literature 
Tenable at King’s College 
London (KQC) 

SnritataS? i 11 ! 18 app H Cfl ! tari8 forthB flbov ® established Chair. 
Cemcfldatcs with a particular Interest m soma aspect of English Uoratur# 
from ihe Renaissance to lha present day will beprsfarrad . 

XSSteSl?*# ah0Uld be aubm 'W«l to the Academic Registrar 
(THES), U /1 (varsity of London. Maiai Street, London WCiE 7 HLihnm 
whom further particulars should first be SwSd ™ U ‘ "** 

The dosing date for receipt of applications is 30 August 1966. 



University of 
Newcastle upon Tyne 

LECTURESHIP 
IN ARCHAEOLOGY 

1st January Tb 8 'panfon 

aa n, 22d w as Vu52??iV“r^ 

Salary will bo u o_ 
appropriate point on tha Lae 

f n l « ta a f.i’ Br annum, accord- 

s obSffir Essn? 

s* «fe^v!K&i3sS 

L-yBagSttttt® 


University of 
Reading 

Department or Mathematic* 
a Applications are invited for 

_ 5 YEAR 
t^XEDTERM 
LECTURESHIP 
IN APPLIED 
MATHEMATICS 

SSSpSESuS 

“f® 1 ® *7.520 to 
plua usB^soPauananuf^ 1 

foV34? 8B a d 7‘S? 2 V rf ^ 


■ NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR HIGHER EDUCATION DUBLIN I 

Applications are Invited tor the post of 

Senior Lecturer 

oftere h H S HA°[? 2!Lo?,«S Un,ll, i a 1 ?. d P,nHnO0 * Th la School 
2HJL? i * n Acaoun, N and Finance, a Post Graduate 

Control* AcCOunt nfl an ° an MA Daflrea In ManaBamant 

foltowlngarow: 10 appo,n,ad wl " a Pacllallre In one of Ihe 
Finance 

Management Control 

Computer Applications In Aoeountlng. 

£ f 1 * 2° B ! wNI arlae ma,n, y fron « ‘he 

andlrnmfhaSn^ nd fjost graduate courses run by Ihe School 
and from Ihe supervision of research students 

, P n£LT^ 

*« - «— 

Salary Soalet 

Senior Leoturer IRiC 16.669 <22,005 
Application forma and further details are available irnm iho 

P ersonne l Offtoe. National InaS tof HlBher EdSton 
Glaanevln, Dublin 9. Closing dale; 2 August, 1 986. 1 


Lincoln College 
(University College of 
Agriculture) 

New Zealand 

PROFESSOR 
OF PLANT SCIENCE 

Th « Council of Lincoln Col. 
Ss® fihn toa i “Pplicutions for 
ThU^nSn. ,n *V Qnt Science. 
ratii«Y5£2? cv ar ‘ HDa f™m >ho 

rhmlUdb^ |,r ' lfaMor 

* ho “ld hold an 
Bdvnncad degree In Science or 
^ r ‘ c “ lt . 1,r “l Science, have an 
?hed record or reseerrli 
cS d ^nrf te l?' :h|I,0 ,n p l«nt Scion- 

KL.msK.jss 

^-sksbssjsij: 
AwTBbks 1 fflitssnSr 
srnssa. 1 " : 

wlU* D hJ S "rni °£. ®PP D lntment 

»«■>&!. iatsrBS- g- j° 

Superannuation Is available? 1 

S-SjjffiS 

Slftm *he Reolaiw? unnTn 
§£■{•■•■ Canterbury, Now 
w,tl > whom appiicu^ 

ia.Tagrg mj 3Bpt ^ b Jr 

The University of 
Manchester 

assistant 

director 

forpeve 

gsnsssssa 

S StSHUS af t, S r 

es ;™S srassss 

£7.320 . ei4"||t 0 " ‘he scale 
tIOlK" P «vi ilWMMBSr 

?nd> from the n!S,.5. r Aueuat 
University M.„5h ,,r * r ' The 
n I in hMt * r 


image process- 
ing SERVICE. 

Applications arc (nvlicd from 
Graduates with experience of 

Image Processing or Computing 

tor a post of Image Processing 
Scientist from hi October 1985 
tor a period of 3 years In tbe flrsl 
instance. This post arises 
because a Dipix Image Process- 
ing facility will operate In Ihe 
University from October 1985. 

Farther details ean be obtained 
from! 

D.A.S. Copland, Southampton 
University, lUghDeld, South- 
ampton, SOS SNH, 
lo whom applications (2 copies) 
giving names or 2 referees 
should be sent , to be received not 
Infer than 31sl July 1985. 

Please quote Rer Nol 2174. 

(•MHli 


The University of 
Botswana 

Invitee epolicatlona for 

A LECTURER 
inpre-entry 
SCIENCE COURSE 

J® nd ' Masto P's 1 * dogre«® a 

hava speclalisad Si ADnil^ 

sr-;«-"“T¥ 

TOBl ? (TEFL/ 

®i- A wsiywjfa«c 

henefbS for esMtrult^ 

afev&s-^F 

«-^ p SSffiS5L WI *S W"- 

academic rerereae to reachth. 

sg. 

CODimonweelth Unlvarsltla. 

(Appta). 36 □ ord an SauVrl* 

-Loiidnn Wr'i u nbr square, 


The University of 
Leeds 

nepurtiiiciit of Soi iuloay 

„ MINING 
COMMUNITIES AND 
SOCIAL CHANGE 

. ^■ , & , 4EK, fc SJtSl£ 1 - 

or Rnanan.il Pullovv 1,1 ni- 

Yarksl h-n" W..si 

rarKnlili n mlulun LCMiimiiut- 

?.*"■ nMicl^d liy tlin USiu: 1„1,| 

m»r n n.- , *V? rtf »‘ir" “MlVrally: 

an!..™,.;: 

2SSW"** .will l.r rmiuirod ul 
f™ 1 " 1 ! 0 1 1,1 fullwtlnn nf Until 
Troni lioimuliniilH unii , , , , , _ 
mumry Iiialllulli.,, N U t ,i,,,| I 
nh«»nltl hove ,,,,,,, | 
huittiura ilnnruv und <>xi„<rl. 
enci. In hurliil r«Hi'nr« li. 

_ Fo !" «l>P(ilntni<.|it it,,. 

search Follow u |<i, ... 

equivalent i xiiorlo,,, n |V, 

i" 

risn.V'i ' ,0 " 1 ,B lor „ 

...f.V 1 ." ,1 ,,r «i» '<> two vrttra 
So,!,r,ni,rr iS" 1 " r,on * 1 

roi^n 1 ,'. 4 ' . W, L ,,, “ ,l » 1 liMiwn in 
*■14, ISO > ( unilf-r I'KVlrw) 111,. 

SiMBLradM 

afK£"2sreEi*=wi 

lo nH ‘ t l fur ,.„p||, "l 

mosi IM *•»»»■ 


The University of 
Leeds 

Department r,i Frmrt, 

’NEW BLOOD* 
LECTURER 
(MODERN FRENCH 
LANGUAGE) 

§W®5i§ 

dWynt 

saattfflSsS-* 1 

sSS&five 

Jit VlSSS M a r d 

S/B.' CLMinJ darn f r rant ‘ e " n - 
*lona So 1;,?, " *! ,r onulli a- 
(313691 BbI,UmLf, r 1385^. 

University of 
Keele 

Departmnnt ofOenurtphy 

T ™P or ARY 

^CTURESHIPIN 
GEOMORPHOLOGY 



'^winnrpij 

NoTiV' oHo' 'SSS. 

dlHlpiina ^ thfl ■ul>' 

f ™, ronalderttlon. e * c,ud * ,d 

BpStf^Of W L«,| l urI lr V four 
(£7.520 - £S qaii P * r * aeal " 
roviawi. sa - 9ao P-n.. under 

«S£: 

JHr - "- d&h,re . » rA 


The Queen’s Univa? 
ofBelfast 
LECTURESHIP 
IN ENGINEERING 
MATHEMATICS ■ 

, 1i i A P ,,, 1‘ Hllon* are InvJitdla . 

iinilAir r«i smirch osperSnJJ^ 

.hm^r”,Vl , ,V! l,,rrr,nflProb ’^ h 

r i * u ,\“J' y £7.521 - 

r 1 .. ■ l “' r with to*. 

l*rnslnn rights uadt/ 
llSh. Initial piarina on ih . 

will 'lanrnd on , K 
■iniillil<-iiti„,u, uml expartmt 

< !'*}* ,,l '' r Penlrulars mutt , 
•>>>t,iin,-,| i rum Ihe FenoeM 
OIIImt >i| tlin ad dross batow 
CUmIiiii ,lato: 3 Auoust IHi. 
(I* It- use •piiitn Her. 85/THEii 

MOLECULAR ’■ 
BIOLOGISTS . 

NurtlHtru Irrlnnd Centre for 
<ii'ii(‘tlr Enuliwerino 

Twn Ufsenrth or(IcerM6 
tin in, „ri- 1 1‘iiuble from 1 Oil* 
lier l‘»nn III this newly aHF 
llalif-.t ■ 1'iitrn, mirccior: n> 
f hr*, ur s |. Klurl In. n*pw- i 
infill of Hliu liriulMry) Hl ** i 
will iirmlilo irrvIcpMd 
inrllliics lor Ui<> wldenmv , 
i"w'«nli Mm [oi ls iha ut 
lllllll-l-WilY ill thn UllhtlBW- 
AMI'IIi ‘inla win Milit prelRiWl 
have nilnainuilnl i>raui(4l n- 
iierlrnif In miiiiibiiiinlHjl 
In liiiiiiues. rn|n<Llnlly IniMf J 
lioi I IN A hi*(| iii'n i lilt) uidfer | 

■ 'U||<MIMi'li<o|l,1li aynlhCBll-TH - 
Ainiiili>!tir>, will have lilt I 
tiluniiiiiiiliY in iiarllclpse - 
■ntlvrlv In itin'clflr onBOifJ , 
i far.ii i |i luiilnita sueh H , 
iinilr, ulni vlrulouv, ninteCuiv | 
"ini,,, i iiiiijiiuv, proiein «■ - 
fiint-Kiliiu or niniu yeneiin 
Annlii ants nliuiild proferebU 
Iwve itn Ilouutira IJonraolnts 
ui'Mi'uiirlatn iiKilucular hloio* ; 
uli.-jl m lnnin dr o spBtWt > 
know leihib of aynlliallc wa- . 
lulr ut. lit (iiemliiiry. A Pw • 
Hi'fMliirtlf* tletirea la not MW 
uni 

Niilurv rnnge: IT.M! ' j 

£1 2. 1 60 i>„r annum with rofr , 
Hi tint my nr iialnn rights uaaw ; 

(Hsh. liililnl placing depflJjdiM , 

<in «ni> nnd nsporlanes- c™* i 

Inn iJutn: 10 AugiuJ [ 

I HIoiul' tiuaiB Ro(> 83/KI- j 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

Dcpartmnntof Elet-lrlcalsi^ 
Elnitrunlr Englnaerins , 

This post, funded by SEWj ] 
la ("nuble from I SapJMJJj? ; 
1985 (or line year In the (irtj . 
(nmturu.o with possible rsn*": , 
nl ftir I wo further vaara.fr 
work on n project eonceriu™ ■ 
iho unpllt ution of vectormw 
tiMtiion to speech cool ns 
but urn low bit rate 
iiiiinirulluns. Candl riH. • 
should nreferahlyhavea«P»|T 
etire in apcech/slgnal pr°ffL •_ 
alnn nml/or ruul time CJJJJ-S 
si mu Int Inn. closing 
July 1383. tnease quow RW- 
*»/NI. 


i»/N 

Sulury In tha range: WjSJjl 
- £8,922 per innutn. , mJJ!S 
pluc in, i dniMindlng on aoeo u 
irirutiuns uml esperlonce' 

Em tin where 
atatcit applicants ahouW 
n full c.irrlc.iHim vitae inch*, 
fnu the t, union und eddresj" ^ 
two riiferopa to tho Paf*°?,rT, 
Off It *r, The Queen’* u®jT 
vitrsitv of Belfaet. BT7 1W 
Northern Ireland. (313881 


The University of 
Hull 

ASSISTANT 

registrar 

Application* are JSjL*. 
rrom oruUuatea wHh "“SriRf 
tratlv* eaperlence for ■ I** 1 w 
Aesiatant Registrar. 


f 


binary awte. * , u od< 
£14,933 per gnjMira* 
review), plus LIB® ben** 

Application* (^coPfwJ^f. 
Inn details or 
lions and experience- *™! r«- 

Hull, Hull H U67BJ^^ 
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Universities continued 


AUSTRALIA, 



The University of Melbourne 

LECTURER 

(COrniNUBTO) 

DEPARTMENT OF 
HISTORY AND 
PHILOSOPHY OF 
SCIENCE 

Cummutciut hi January 1987, The 
vuaiKy It In ihe Held of lha hliloiy nr iha 
life ulenrei. 'Ihe tucceoful applicant will he 
expected to levh md tupcrvlie rcieanJi In 
ihe hliloiy ol Ihe life teiencci la bolh ihe 
If ih and 20ih ccnliirlei. CaiuJMalci ihauld 
noimaUy have Ph D., approprlale leaching 
experience and a leeoid of active rviearch 
16lh Auguit 1083. 

The University of 
New South Wales 
Faculty of Military Studies 
Royal Military Callago 
Duntrooti, Canberra, Act 

SENIOR LECTURER 

(Ref. 008) 

LECTURER 

(Ref. 009) 

DEPARTMENT OF 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 

The Ds panmeal while! lo appoint two 
will mem ben to leach in ibe undergraduate 
programme which often • majn In 
Computer Sehnee and a tub-major In 
Inthnnadoo Sywmt. Thrie iddllioaal 
tnemben of irilf am required due to die 
continued cipanxkm of ihe Deoannuni In 
the new UnLventry College el ihe Aunrallan 
Deleoce Foiee Academy. The tucccnful 
eppUcana win be required to ponuo in 
■sxlve rewarefa programme and supervise 
Mixtei’i and Doctoral atudenn. 

AnpUcanu thould hare blah acidcinlr 
qualiflcadonj In Computer Science and 
niching and'or research eepcttBoee. A 
bread Imereti In Oxnputer Sdence la 
prtlened, togeihor wilh particular ilrilb In 
software engineering, operating lyslsms or 


oompuier networks. 

Tbe Departmui la equipped with e 
Pyramid Oompuier, a number ol SUN 
worksiatlani and a network of Madoloah 
umptnen for Brat year leaching. The 
Department la also served by a DEC- 10 In 
the Campmer Centre through a camptia- 
utda LAN. 

Tbe posllhn era avallabb from late 1983 
and appointment for the Aral position (REF. 
009] wulbeclihetwith tenure or os ihe 
basis of a contract with provision tor 
Doa version to leniim. and the second 
pari dan (REF. 003) will be an iho bask of a 
contract containing pxovWon lor conversion 
to (enure. AppHcann should ipedfy which 
apoolotiueiHIi) they are Interested In. 


The ability |,v leach In several 
unde i graduate level cuuiki ii required, and 
an interest In leaching Aunrallan 
agricultural policy anal)iu and'oi [aim 
management wculd be an advanuge. 
Research eiperine may be in any held of 
agrloilrural economics, bui knowledge uf, 
and an inrereil Incurred] Ausirabin 
Bgriculiuial hsuei and'or natural resource 
management udeurable DelalJi regarding 
reaching reipuuvihiliiiei. research Imemli 
of current niff, and ihe poulbduy of the 
potlllon being extended beyond ihe InitlH 
ihree year rerto can be obi lined from 
Professor R. K. Lindner, telephone <P9) 

K0 HJB. Ueneftia include supennnuaiion. 
fares to Perth fot appointee end depeodent 
family and removal allowance. 

Applications in duplicate staling full 
personal particulars, qualifications and 
experience and the names and adJreiui of 
three refereri ihould be forwarded lo Tbe 
Staffing Officer, University of Weiiern 
Ausiralla. Ncdlinds, Weiiem AusUalia 
HW Condlllum of apf»mimem will be 
sped fled In any offer of ippoloimeni which 
may he made as a result of this 
advertise mem. 

8ih August 1985. 

The University of Sydnsy 

SENIOR LECTURER 
IN GERIATRIC 
MEDICINE 

(Rofaranc* no. 98/09) 

DepartniMl of MfldMrw 

^ aligns are loviled from suitably 

medical pracihloners. Ibe povhlua 
wiB be based at Repatriation Oeneral 
llc-ipitol (Concord) in ihe Department of 
Medicine wilh ihe recently appointed 
Profeivu of (leriarrlc Medicine. 

The Pinfesinriil Unll in Ucrtiiric 
Medicine has full ume poaiUvns for a Senior 
Lecturer, Profeidonal Officer IReicaich) 
and Secretary. The Hospital Oeiiairlc 
Service has a multi -dliripllnsiy waff which li 
currently being expanded to olfer 
•uevsmenl and eonilnulng care seavkes In 
the local area In conjunction with State 
services. An upgrading programme I* la 
progress whkh will result In the provision of 
■ modem day hmpltal and a 26 bed geriatric 
auevmenl and rehabilitation ward. Acute 
admission beds are available io geriatric 

K iri am In lha general medlcaT wards. 

arch Ikcflhlef Include a pit and 
neuropsychology laboratory as weD as plans 
for the development of laboratories for 
research In experimental gerontology 
Tha successful applicant will be expected 
lo develop research programmes in ihe 
epidemiological clinical and social aspects ol 
ageing. Preference will bo given to 
applicants with quiliScadooi to develop 
research programmes In the area of 
dementia, gait disorder and the 
neuropsychology of ageing. 


tnntfer to the new University college at toe 
University at New South Wdcf at the . 

AunraUan Defence Force Academy in 1986. 
2nd August 1985. 

The Unlvsralty of 
Western Australia Perth 

CHAIRJN EDUCATION 

Applications an Invited fox appointment 
to tha Chair in Education vacant a* ■ result 
of the retfaemenl of Profemor T. A. Pda* I. 
There la one other Chair In iha Department, 
thru bald by Frofeisor M. Serivso. 

Appllranu whh lotareaii In any mifor 
ana of Education win be eoaaldsred for 
appointment to ibis Chair. BcaeSti Include 
supenruiuailoa, fern to Penh for appointee 
and dependent txmOy, removal, aUowincs, 
study leave and long aarvieo leave, eligibility 
far In tenure travel grants and bousing loan 
Kbmc. 

30th August 1985. 

LECTURER 

(UNITED TENURB) 

SCHOOL OF 
AGRICULTURE 

(Agricultural Economical 

(ttrayMra) 


The University of 
Leeds 

School of Economic Studio* 

LECTURER 

Application* are Invited for 
Use above pot, available for a 
fixed period of one year from 
October 1885. 

Open to candidate* with a 
good honours degree In econo- 
mica and relevant postgradu- 
ate experience In any area of 
theoretics] economics. The 
aucoeuful candidate will be 
expected to undertake 
teaching duties In the School 
and to puraue hla/har awn 
research. 

_ Salary on the academic scale 
far Lecturer* (£7,320 
£14.925) (under review) 
according to age, qualifica- 
tions and experience. 

, Application form* and 
further particulars may be 


The successful applicant would be 
expected re (each lo pre-cUaical end dlnlcal 
areas In gerontology and in geriatric 
medicine lo idalioo to ihelr area of ipedil 
Internet la ageing. In tddlUoa to baslr ishiy 
I c Bnl ca l loading of SA9.S25 per annum will 
be paid where appropriate. 

9th August IW5. 

LECTURER 

(Referano* no. 26/10) 

DEPARTMENT OF 

INFECTIOUS 

DISEASES 

Tbe appointee will be ex pe cted to 
parridpite to the general teaching of 
BDdenradnau mraBcol and dental students, 
to assist ta the depart meat's other teaching 
programmes and to undertake research and 
tbe rupervlibin of research students. A 
research Interest In nosocomial infection is 
desired and extensive experience In the 
leaching of dentil ml no bio k>gy b eaaeotial. 
An appropriate higher degree and recent 
experience In leadring microbiology at 
University level are abo required, in 
addition to basic salary a ptrachnlcal loading 
or SA6.SS8 per annum will be paid where 
appropriate. 

9th August 1985. 

LECTURER IN 
SOCIOLOGY 

(Rofarama no, 26/11 
Department of BooUJ Wort, 

’ AppUcalJans are Invited (tom sullaUy 
qualified penam to teach social theory tn 
the Department of Social Work. Tbe 
position's primary duties inrohn tbe 
leeching to both Arts aad social work 
undents of so introductory sodirion course 
which hoi so emphasis on the devetopsrsnt 
of sodal walfne end social iutltudoat In 
Anitnlla. Tbe sodal theory leaching in the 
Department emphasises the Dnki between 
rodiJ theory and social wellsi e. Tbe 
appointee would also be reqabed to offer 
TWfallM options In area reinvent io the 
course and to supanise honours and 
postgraduate undents. The spooitument wfD 
amnnanN on lit January 1986. 

9lh AefiSt 1985. 

AppofaibrifatstaLecrereihlps/Smilar 
LednrosUps an capable of leadlut to 
tenure but are usually probationary far Ihree 
yean. 

The Unlterrity reserves the right not to 
proceed with any appointment for Brunei si 
or other ressoa. 

tiara*) 


Royal Holloway 
and Bedford Colleges 
(University of London) 

TWO P08T8 
OF LECTURER 
IN COMPUTER 
SCIENCE 

Appllcatlona are Invitad for 
two laeturaahlp* In Computar 
Science in the Department or 
Statistic* end Computer Sci- 
ence from candidate* with a 
atrons theorottcol background 
and/or herdwara experience. 
Both post* are available from 
1 October 1S85. 

Salary scale £7,020 to 
£14.823 (under review) plua 
£1,233 London allowance. 

further detelta may ba 
obtained from the Personnel 
Officer, Royal Holloway and 


further particulars ‘may bo g mgr. Bgiyi 

Ktfaarnw hi 


Closing data for the receipt 

.,i. .4 t t. i. t wl, f.' . ‘i.ri.-'i 
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The University of 
Papua New Guinea 
Port Moresby 

PROFESSOR 
OF GEOLOGY 

p.or iocii/85 

AuplUallunw art Invited In 
fill this post which (alia vaunt 
at the end uf I 985. Apptlruru* 
should imve proven ability <if a 
hiuli callbra In either Emno- 
mir OuoluHX’/Onocliemlstry/ 
luencius Pelrciltiyy or 
t'alanonloIoay/Slral larupliv/ 
Sedlmentolooy/Marlne Geolo- 
gy. preferably with Industrial 
or Survey oxperlanra as wall as 
In the university environment. 
Thn successful applicant must 
he able lo llalsa productively 
with Individuals and Institu- 
tions outside tha University, 
as well as providing lead- 
ership In teaching and ra- 
eeurrh within tha noparimeiil 
of Gaolrinv. I'rernrenri- will be 
glvnn to applicants with a 
genuine interest In exlondlna 
beyond the Initial contract 
period. The appointee will bo 
expected to become adminis- 
trative Head of Department as 
soon as possible. 

Salary will bn K24SS5 par 
annum plus uraiuliy. 

Other Conditions; The suc- 
cessful applicant will he nor- 
mally ufforud u contract for a 
three your period ending ut tha ' 
end or a semester. The gratui- 
ty I* hnsod on 24% or salury 
named and I* payable in In- 
stalments or lump sum and is 
laxml at n Tint rat" nf 2 % . In 
addition to ihu Biliary quriluil 
uIjovi-. tlin muln bonoflts In- 
clude: support fur approved 
research; riml-frnn acconi- 
mailutlon; appointment und 
repatriation airfares for 
appointee and dependents; 
financial assistance towards 
the cost of transporting per- 
sonal effects to and from 
Papua new Guinea; A weeks 
annual recreation leave with 
homo airfares avollublo after 
each 18 months of continuous 
service ; generous education 
subsidies for children attend- 
ing schools In PNO and over- 
seas; a salary continuation 
scheme to caver extended III- 
ness or disability. Applicants 
wlBhlng to arrange second- 
ment from tlielr homo Institu- 
tions will he welruiMd. The 
terms end conditions uru 
under review. 

Applications will be treated 
as strictly confidential and 
should include a Tull curricu- 
lum vitae, o recent smnll 
photograph and the names and 
addresses of tlireo referees. In 
order to expedite the appoint- 
ment procedure, applicants 
are odvonsed to ask their 
referees to aend confidential 
reports directly to the Uni- 
versity without waiting to be 
contented. 

Applications should be for- 
warded to thB Deputy Reg- 
istrar (Staffing), University of 
Papus New Guinea, P O Dax 
320, University P.O., Papua 
Now Guinea, and dose on 6 
August 1983. Candidates in 
UK should also send s copy of 
their application to the Secret- 
ory General, Aaeaclotlan of 
Commonwealth Universities 
(Appta), 3S Gordon Squnra. 
London WC1H DPP. 

(31577) Hi 


National University of 
Lesotho 

PROFESSOR 
OF ACCOUNTING 
AND MANAGEMENT 

Applications are Invited 
from suitably qualified candi 
dates for the above post in the 
Department of Business 
Administration. Applicants 
should have higher degree 
level qualifications, prefer 
ably In Accounting. Conoid 
nrstton will bo given to candi 
dates with a distinguished 
research record nnd quallfloa- 
ttoru in the field of Account 
Ing or Management, end with 
experience gnd teaching abil- 
ity In bath dlaclpllnes. The 
successful candidate will be 
required to lecture In either or 
both disciplinary areas at all 
lavela. Ke/ahe will be required 
to aantrlbuta to course de- 
velopment and programme 
planning, to departmental 
academic growth and to de- 
partmental staff enrichment. 
A good research background Is 
essential with ability to en- 
courage and direct research 
programmes. 

Salary Scale) M23.B64 • 
MSA. 84 4. 

Superannuation: A nan- 
contributory pension schema 
far appointees on Permanent 
Terms. Appointees on short 
contract terms receive 23 % 
gratuity for the rirat two years 
of the contract, rising to 27'/' 
s and 30% for each subse- 
quent end similar periods of 
service. 

Accommodation will be 
available at reasonable ren- 
tals. Passages end baggage 
entitlement on nrst appoint- 
ment and at normal termina- 
tion for appointee, wife and 
dependent children under tlie 
age af 21. Education allo- 
wance for expatriates. Vaca- 
tion and etudy leave. 

Appointment will either be 
an two or four year contract. 

Detailed applications. In- 
cluding curriculum vitae and 
names and addresses of three 
referees, should be sent to the 
Senlpr Assistant Registrar 
(Appointments), National 
University of Lesotho. P.O. 
Roma 180, Lesotho, Southern 
Africa by 7 August 1985. 

Applicants resident In the 
U.K. should also send one 
copy of tlietr appiicatlah to tha 
Association of Common- 
wealth Universities (Appta), 

■J&jWuffSW 

1.-1/ :• f,i*ii.r.-j* '.;f ><■ ■»? fa? .■ 
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Iluriot-Wntt University 
CAREERS ADVISORY 
OFFICER 

Api'll' “1 If >lls nr>* ln\ II nij 
irnm iIujki will, r»lr«dni 
','uiU Men, lull', nml nicptrl lr,|..u 
fur llir priel ijf Currier*, 
AilvInOry III t Ii ,-r . IIh, puxl h 
llir bp, ilf, r puil In tip- Cnri'i'l'i 
Advisory Si-rviip in n| thi: sui - 
ccribi nl iiimlitiini will lir 
etnci.ti-tl in iiKilniiiln and 
di-vMop n i dr hi s Infiirina I Inn 
anil ijuli hini c srirvliK lo the 
University's bturli-ni 

pupulutlnn. 

faulnry will hn mi ihn n>:ille 
1K.135-1T7.706 per annum 
lunrii-r rnvlnvvl. 

Purthrr psrllculun nnd 
mipllcailun forms are aval I - 
nble from ttm Stnfl nfnerr. 
Ilerlux-Wstt Unlvorsity. 

Chninhrrs Stri-r-t . E.(l|nburi|h 
EH1 1 MX. I'Icdvc quote Refer- 
ence No. 60/85. 

(514021 HIS 


Massey University 
Palmerston North, 
New Zealand 

Deport mrm of Hnlmiy A 
■ Zoology 

Applications ere Invited for 

TWO LECTURESHIPS 

In the above Deportment. 
Cans Ida radon will be given to 
suitably qualified applicants, 
but preference mny bn glvau to 
those] with resean h experi- 
ence and/or spoMnl Interest s 
ln:- 


BOTANY 


(II E'lunl roll biology 

(lit I'opulntlnn biology 

(1111 Plonl Goiibtl, ■, 

uni I/or Plurit IllOHy hlKiiml Ii-h 


ZOOLOGY 


III I'tiliillildun biology 
till liivcrtelirntii zoology 
(except Iiisui lal 

(lilt Aquatic zoulngy 
(Iv) Development hlaloiiy 

Tlin appoIntoeB will be ux- 
poctod to teach Internal and 
extramural students at the 
undnrgradunte lava I, contri- 
bute to postgraduntu teaching, 
and establish and devolop re- 
search In their own field or 
Interest. 

Sulerv on the Lecturers 
scale: NZS23.622 - $27,928. 

Conditions of appointment 
are available from tha Secret- 
ary General . Association of 
Commonwealth Unlvarsltlos 
lApptst. 36 Gordon Square. 
London WC1H ORF: or from 
the Registrar of the Universi- 
ty, with whom aiipllcetlans 
close 30 August 1 985 , 

131380) HI 


Cambridge Institute 
of Education 

TUTOR IN THE 
EDUCATION OF 
CHILDREN WITH 
SPECIAL 
EDUCATIONAL 
NEEDS 

Applications are Invited 
for the poet of Tutor In Uia 
Education of Children with 
Special Educational Needs. 
The institute la a centre for 
In-service education and 
research, serving six LEAa 
In Bast Anglia. Tho Tutor 
will ba Involved In 
developing and teaching 
courses far teachers or 
children with special 
educational needs within 
tha Advanaeri Diploma, 
M.A. and short course 
programmes. Ho or she 
will el*o be expected to 
combine e detailed knowl- 
edge of tha curricular 
needs of children with 
learning difficulties with 
considerable skills In at 
least one other specialist 
area within this field. 

Salary will be on the 
Cambridge University 
scale £98 A0 to 15930, cur- 
rently under review. 

Further particulars' avail- 
able from the Secretary 
Cambridge Institute of 
Education. Btieftesbury 
Rond. Cambridge CH2 
2BX. to whom aprllaatlona 
should be sent by 1 2 Au- 
gust 1985. (51400) 


Coleg Prifysgol 
Gogledd Cymru 
University College of 
North Wales 
Bangor 

DEMONSTRATOR 
IN MATHEMATICS 

Salary within range:- £6,600 • 
£7.520 per annum 

Applications are Invited rar 
the post af Demonstrator In 
Applied Me tho me tics end 
Computation commencing on 
1st October. 1BB5, for an 
initial period af two yfears. 

Applicant* should posseos a 
degree In Mathematics and/or 
Computing end the successful 
applicant will ba expected to 
undertake teaching duties 
connected with undergraduate 
courses in Mathematics and 
Computing. 

Application* (two copies), 

8 Ivina detail* of am, qual- 
Icetlon* and experience 
together with the nnmoa end 
addresses of two referees, 
should be sent to the Person- 
nel Ofrice, University College 
of North Wales. Banner, 
Gwynedd LL57 2DG. from 
whom further particulars may 
be obtained. 

Closing . . date for 

.. 1 . ■•,■■■■ ,n . t >. i ■ 


Univerultyof 

Canterbury 

NttwZeuInnd 

LECTURER 
IN POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 

A poll cut I mi* inn liivin-t! fur 
111,: nbrAi- punlilnn in tlu« 
nnpurnniuit or 1’ulliical 6, Inn. 
co. The u.ppcjlntm'iiit muv hr 
mml* in either Pulltlcu] 
Theory mr Mul llliu I burluluuv- 
EMwrllin in Ihe I'lilluvjphv of 
Si, i |nl Scleixe «v<»ul<! I,r, denir- 
nbln. 

Thu salary |,„ Lnmuroie Is 
on a Male from N2&23.622 tu 
527.928 |,er annum. 

Further parlkuhrc und 
Concliuoim of Appointment 
may t-e obtained from tuo 
Abbui Intlrin of Commun- 
wuelih Universities /Appts), 
An Go r, Ion Square. London 
WC1H QPI-. 

Applications close with till, 
Registrar. University >jf Can- 
terbury. Private lisa. Christ- 
church. New Zealand, on 16 
September 1985. 151379) H I 


University of 
Aberdeen 

Faculty of Divinity 

CHAIR OF 
CHURCH HISTORY 

Applications are invited for 
thu Chair of Church History 
t founded 1616,. which will 
bacumn vacant on I October 
1985 un the rMIrnint'itt of 
Prahainr Gnome 9.H. Yule. 

The Dniiertmuiit directs 
special iillnntlon to tlie his- 
tory or the Christian Church In 
the firnt four centuries AD, to 
the Reformation nnd to the 
history or tin, Church in Scot- 
land. Interest In one or more 
of the roLlowitig topics, his- 
torical theology, the history 
af the interpretation of Scrip- 
ture or of the forms and 
discipline at the church. 
Chrlstlenlty In the Non- 
VVestorn World, would bo on 
advantage . 

Further particulars end ap- 
plication forms from The 
Secretary, The University, 
Aberdeen with whom applica- 
tions (2 copies) should bo 
lodged by 30 September 1985 
tRefNaEL/OtO). (51566) HI 


The University of 
Lancaster 

Department of Classics and 
Archaeology 

Applications ere invited for 

TEMPORARY . 
LECTURESHIP 
(fl MONTHS) 

In Prehistoric Archaeology, 
tenable from 1 October 1985 
until 31 March 1986. 

An appointment will be 
mode within the first throe 
points of tho Lecturer scale 
(£7.520 • £8,450 under re- 
view). 

For further particulars and 
application form, please write 
to tlie Establishment Office 
(quoting reference L221/B), 
University House, Bollrlog, 
Lancaster LAI 4YW where 
applications (five copies) nam- 
ing three referees should be 
aunt to arrive not later than 5 1 
July 1885. (51363) HI 


University of 
Durham 

ASSISTANT 

TREASURER 

Applications are Invited 
from accountants with 
appropriate quell fleet lone and 
experience for this post, 
which falls vacant on 1st 
October 1905, on the appoint- 
ment of the preaent holder to s 
senior post in another Uni- 
versity. Tha duties llo princi- 
pally in the fields or financial 
and management accounting, 
and require aound profession- 
al ability, Interest in system 
Innovation and development, 
and ability to ran re a ant the 
Treasurer In University Com- 
mittees and other hlgh-lovsl 
meetings. 

Salary within Administra- 
tive Grade II £11,673 
814,925 per annum (under 
review). 

Applications <3 copies) In- 
cluding the names and addres- 
ses of Hires referees, should 
be sent not later than Friday 
26 July 1085 to Miss C.R. 
Webster, Old Shire Hell. 
Durham DH1 BHP, from 
whom further particulars mny 
be obtained. (51 361 > HI 


Schiller International 
University 
London 

BUSINESS STUDIES 
COMPUTER STUDIES 

Programme Advisers re- 
quired to tench on the under- 
graduate programmes and 
undertake some administra- 
tion. In Business Studies « 
full-time poet (£9,000 p-b.) la 
available. In Computar Stu- 
dies a part-time poet (£5,800 
p.e,). For the Business Stu- 
dies post U.S. experience is 
essential end applicants for 
aither poet must possess at 
least s Master's degree. 

Applications, with names 
end addressee or two referees, 
to Dr R.H. Tnylar, Director. 
Schiller International Uni- 
versity. B1-5S Waterloo Rd.. 
London SB1 8TX. from whom 
r further details 'arc available. 


The University of 
Now South Wales 
Sydney, Australis 

Sill'jnl ,i| , .rnnrnplii 

LECTURER 


Primary r usnunsIhlllT v will 
l)>, tu biacli noa>)r»(>hlr. in- 
(urmutlon uilonu „ilij«ch 
arlft ilcMilup iholr appl 1/41 toil 
in mivlronmimra] ,tu>llm In 
i hr applied g»-oiiraphy pran- 
ratn*. Api>I 1< on), with Interest 
In lam) naliMiiun nr rpsnur, r 
invontorv xra pro I erred. A 
supportlvn inn, rest In ant'lled 
remote aensina I) desirable. 

Tin, position K available 
from Oilo tier 1983 and 
appointment will be un the 
IibxIs ol a i untrue t with provi- 
sion lor conversion to mnura. 

Further Information (rum 
ProfMwir il.J. Garner, Head 
of Sihool (oil 69 7 4.390, or 
c/a UnlverMty of New South 
Wales. I'd Box 1. Knnvinaton. 
Now Suuih Wales. Australia 
2053. 

l^AjipHcatlonsclosL, 8 August 

Salary: SA26.236 range 

5A34.467. Cainmnncltiu sal- 
ary accnrdino tn citiHlIffcalUmN 
and expnrlonLa. 

For further InronnalLon ab- 
out eonditlons ol appoint merit 
end mathnd of appilcntloil 
write to the Secretary Gcnar- 
el, ABSocinllun of Comtnon- 
wealili Unlvai-slURH (Appts), 
36 Gordon Square. London 
WC1II DPF. 

Eminiity of employment 
opportunity Is University poli- 
cy. 15 13921 111 


King’s College 
London 

(University of London) 

LECTURER 
IN WAR STUDIES 

Applications are invited 
from suitably rtuaLliled candi- 
dates (or e new Lectureship in 
tho Deportment of War Stu- 
dies, King's College London 
f KQC l to specialise In the ores 
of technology end military 
affairs. Thn Lectureship has 
been awarded under the 
Ministry of Defence's Defence 
Lecturer scheme, and will be 
lor rive years In the first 
instance, with tlie possibility 
of renewal lor n further five 
years. Applicants from n wide 
variety of background* will be 
considered, including history, 
international relation*, 

strategic studios and the scien- 
ces . A scientific buck- ground 
would be helpful hut Is not 
considered essential. 

Salary will be within the 
range £7,320 • £14,925 per 
annum plus £1 .233 per annum 
London Allowance. Universi- 
ties’ Superannuation Scheme 
contributions are payable. 

Further particulars nnd ap- 
plication forms can be 
obtained from Mr S.P. Har- 
row. Assistant Registrar, 
King's College London, 
Strand. London WC2R 2L5 
(Tel: 01-B36 5454, Ext. 

2753/2689), Appllcatlona 
should be submitted, with the 
names of not fewer than two 
raferaea, not later than 10 
Auoust 1985.1513811 Hi 


The University of 
Leeds 

School of Education 

NURSE SELECTION 
PROJECT 

Applications are Invited for 
the post of e pre-doctorai 
Research Assistant In the 
above School far work on 
materials and devices far use 
In the selection af nurses into 
training, Involving interview- 
ing. reporting techniques, 
analysis, test design, adminis- 
tration end computing. A good 
lionurs degree In Psychol 
or Boclsl 
computing and some expert 
ence or dots analysis is re- 

3 Hired. Some knowledge of 
iccupationnl Psychology and 
of nursing would be an ndvnn 
tage but not obligatory. 

The post Is available from 2 
September 1985 for a fixed 

E erlod terminating 31 Dacem- 
or 1986. 

Bolnry within the range 
£6.600 - £7,980 (under re- 
view) an the til scale for 
Research and Analogous 
Staff, according to ego, qual- 
ifications and experience. 

Informal enquiries may be 1 
made to Professor Dennis 
Child or Dr. Carol BorHll 
(Tel: I0S32) 431731, Ext. ■ 
6186 or 7352). 

Application forms and 
further psrticulas may be 
obtained from the Registrar, 
Tha University, Leeds L82 


BJT. quoting reference numar 
28/83. Closing date for ap- 
plication* l August 1889. 


Holidays and 
Accommodation 


DRISCOLL HOUSE HPTBL * 
' 200 single rooms, £60 per 
week, partial board. Apply 
.172. New Kent Ra*d s Loudon 
SEi 4VT. Tel: (Ol) 703 4175. 
(521561 H25 


All advertisements 
are subject to the 
conditions of 
acceptance of Times 
Newspapers Ltd, 
copies or which are 
available on request, 

■> r . , . i> * ! **" ' . TH 1 !" 

V..I-U. ..d H Vi'. 
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Universities continued 


University of 

Canterbury 

NewZealand 

SENIOR 
LECTURESHIP 
OR LECTURESHIP 
IN ECONOMICS 

f napnrtnirnc of Economics 

and Operations Research i 

iTwo posit Iona) 

Applications are invited 
from suitably qualified par- 
sons lor ure or mora of the 
above positions. Preference 
will ha given to those with 
special interests in interna- 
tional economics. Industrial 
economics end modern labour 
economics. For ono of the 
appointments the ability to 
teach applied econo me tries 
will be an advantage. 

The salary for Senior Lec- 
!*. on * scnlu from 
NZ329.430 to 132.602 (bar), 
to 357.240 per annum and for 
Lecturers Is on a scale from 
NZ$23,622 to $27,922 per 
annum. 

Further particulars and 
Conditions of Appolntmsnt 
may be obtained from the 
Association of Common- 
wealth Universities (Appts), 
36 Oordon Square. London 
WC1H OPF. 

Applications dose with the 
Registrar. University of Can- 
terbury, Private Bag, Christ- 
church. New Zealand, on 16 
August 1983. <51291 1 HI 


University of Venda 

Department of Physics 

ASSOCIATE 
PROFESSOR 
SENIOR LECTURER 
LECTURER 

Applications are invltod for the 
P 2?* B lf J ,h * H ncwly-eslnb- 
V hlch *" firmly 
commit teil to s policy or positive 
n«7«nl C "iifT "'"l deyelanmenl. 
R!'" 1 . 1 * end application forms 

K?' n: u!? 0 ‘ , i»S£5l artn,c,,t Qf Phjx- 

>**«, Slbosa 0970. 
VENDA. South Africa. 


Personal 


Fellowships 


Cambridge 
Downing College 

RESEARCH 

FELLOWSHIP 

The Governing Body of 
□owning College. Cambridge, 
invites applications from men 
end women for election to a 
Research Fellowship In any 
“rmsubjHct from 1st October 
1986 far three years. Candi- 
dates must be graduates of a 
university and under thirty 

1985* ° f H ° B ° n Ocrobor 

Tho iiiatluuiin eiiioiiiinniii 
Of a j»rt?-Ph. n. Rcwarrii FeJ. 
low in at present £4. 780 a veer 
and that of a pciBt-Ph.U. Re- 
search Fellow Is £5,088 a 
year. An unmarried Fellow Ib 
provided with free accom- 
modation In College, a mar- 
ried Fellow who resides out- 
•IdoCnllouti will receive an 
additional Cl ,792 a year. 
These figures are under re- 
vl*w anj will be adjusted In 
light Of any grant or 
stipend which the Fallow may 
receive from other sources. 

. The usual Fellows' dining 
rights will be allowed, and 
small grants far research ax- 

[ lenses are available. The Fsl- 
ow will be allowed to under- 
take teaching for payment un 
to a maximum of six hours a 
wsok. on the understanding 
"Owning Callage has the 
rirst claim on the Fellow's 
All Fellows become 
by statute members of tlia 
□overnlng Body of the Cal- 
logo. 

October l%s!"pn ovtdad 

■ «“hd Idato of eui table 
merle the Governing Body ex- 

S S*l" 1° make an elec l Ion by 

.^January lB8 °- 

ial347) 


Uuiversity of 
Exeter 

□ epartent or Mathematics 

RESEARCH FELLOW 

Applicetlonn are Invited ror 
a poet sa NERC Research 
Fellow (post -doctoral or 
equivalent experience) In the 
Department or Mathematics, 
work In I he Geophysical 
Fluid Dymanlca Croup, speci- 
fically c-oncernod with modell- 
ing Ocean -Atmosphere |n- 
t erne t Ion , espi-cinlly ut mld- 
Jntitiiil.i^i on tin, irusiiixii I f mo 

si-jiIc, us I un umi 

iiiimurli ul iuuiJuIv. 

Thn □piiuliitniunt is to bsnlu 
SB aoan as possible with o 
■“lory In the range or £7.520 - 
£11,920 per annum, plus su- 


perannuation: it win run m- 
yo * r with the 
possibility of renewal for a 
further three years, 

Appllcetlona Including s 
curriculum vitae and tho 
names of two referees, should 
be amt to Dr F. j. Everson or 
Dr A.J. Will matt, University 
or Exeter, Exot.-r EX4 4QE, 
from wham further details nro 
available. Closing data: 23 
August 1989. (91399) Hi 


available. Closing ilr 
August 1989. (91»9) 


FOR DETAILS 
OF ADVERTISING 
INTHET.H.E.S. 
PLEASE RING 
SUE PEPL0W 

01-253 3000 
EXTN. 226 


Polytechnics continued 


rfn M WOMBN 

E/ISn.. 3° a 1 .""*®*! BHme day. 

Loans L td_L75 H Rag on tS t?, 1 

I MM EDI ATS ADVANCES £100 
to £20,009. Written terms on 1 
request. Regional Trust Ltd., 
31 Dover Street. Piccadilly. 
London W1 A 4)1 T. Phone 
01-491 2934 or 4 995416 L00Q, 


Polytechnics 


PLYMOUTH BUSINESS SCHOOL 
Appointment at Hoad of Department Level 
with possibility of the tills of Professor 
Salary: El 7,397-El 9,1 70 p.a. (under review) 

Applications are Invited for a new poet at Head of 
Department level within the Plymouth Business 
School, which offers Business and Management 
couraro at undergraduate and at poet graduate 
appl,cant wl11 have specific 
^ 0r a flroup of ,hese courses as well 
as for other key tasks within the Business School. 

52 application form may be 

oSSSS f 0n i ,h P Pera onnel Officer, Plymouth 
Polytechnic, Drake Circus, Plymouth PL4 BAA 
^tephone: 0752 264638, In anticipation of a 
dosing date of Friday 2 August 1885. 


Plymouth 

Polytechic 


P 


LIVERPOOL 

POLYTECHNIC 


Department of Graphic Design 

TEMPORARY PART-TIME (3-5) 
LECTURERS (2 POSTS) 

£11,175 pro-rata 

Applications era Invited Irom young enthusiastic deslgners/lllustrslors who 
would enjoy Bib opportunity to play an Influential rote In devetoping the work 
of the Department end take strong tutorlal/yaar responsibilities. 

TflB PMte are Initially for one term commencing September 1 985 with the 
possibility of an extension to ihe spring term. 

?, v -’ 8 *» to Mr p. Mousdafe. Llveipool Polytechnic, Hope 

Street, Liverpool LI 9EB as soon as possible. 

Informal enquiries may be made to Mr Mousdale (05 1 207 356 1 , Ext. 2804). 

Department of Mathematics, Statistics and Computing 

LECTURER II/SENIOR LECTURER - 
COMPUTING (2 POSTS) LII/SL 
E7.548-E14.061 

F ^ lngmerewntapprovdot a Degree In Computer Studies, the Depart- 
ment seeks to appoint two further staff at Llf/SL level In Computing. 
Applicants will bB expected to possess a proven record of academic 
Bj^ievement and/oTTnduatrfal or commercial experience In order to 
Department “ mptemBnl lhe 8ub l ect expertise In Computing within the 

heeded to make contributions lo course 
develojMiient particularly in regard to the Computer Studies Degree as well 
as lecturing on the Department b other courses. 

I^“e« wSd be“'S SIS' 

iSSSRftZAgp- ***“'” ” M 68 tor 

IISapUmbTlBaBiir 

Department of Social Studies 

LECTURER II/SENI0R LECTURER 
IN ECONOMICS 
£7,548-<£1 4,061 

degree" 18 Bh ° U,d 158 well ' qual,ll0d 0 r «t«ates, preferably wlih a higher 

S^JpaaawaBS 

KifSe “ ndldfllea Bhould 8pflC "y ,ha,r Imeresle 

Department of Surveying 

LECTURER "SENIOR LECTURER IN 
VALUATION AND ESTATE 
MANAGEMENT 

£7, 548-El 4,061 

loWhS" ,he B Sc (H S as ) erto B.Sc. Degree In Urban Eslate Manaog- 

Vatoeflon^nd 


?^ rse and/or profesatonal qualifies- 
Skwan SeSfSSLSS 8u S 5easful would be expected to 

a ^/sonaT academic and professional 

2^™E™»n5SSd 

Department of Combined Studies 
£7 ,548— £1 0,251 

UlBfa- 


'SJL SSffit Ttrose 


History are particularly encour^ed to ™ ' u,0ranjra 

HfsT0RY ARY LECTURER 11 h YEAR) 

£7, 548-El 0,251 

1 BriB9hHl8 *o ry onlhe BA (Hons) Llleraiure, Ufa 

socKy LECTURER 11 (1 YEAR ) 

£7,548-210,251 


YEMPORAHY lecturer ii/senior 
™® 3YEARS)DRAMA 


TSte^^^8tC3f^r , *” , 1 ^^'h-Cantuor Drama. De a ^^; 

Department of Education 

^ra^, YLECTURER "( 1Y EAR) 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT a , 

SCHOOL OF FINANCE 

LECTURER II/SENIOR LECTURE 
in FINANCE (1.5 posts) 

Applications are Invited from candidates who have a 
Business related subjects. The possession of a higher , JElSS ,,fc f 
an advaniege and candidates should be able to teach 2S5i B1 4#i 
the following subject areas: Corporate Finance; S)^i Of . rn0f, (J 
Rnanclal^ Analysis. Experience I n the use ol iSSES* 
further advantage and candidates should have some vwaS 6 * 1 
In a relevant area. 6 ^ 

Salary: Sonlor Lecturer £12,213-C1B.09 B d.h 
L octurar ii cQ^se-cia.ia? p.H. ' 

Inclusive of London Allowance 

Two posts available - Full-time (Ref: F.01) and Hall-Tbiw 
Salary will be paid pro-rata for the 0.5 poal. UIW (™.FlSj 

Further detalla and application forma are available from suit, 
eannel Dept, South Bank Polyteohnlo, Borough RoS Si 
8E1 OAA. Tel: 01-928 8989, Ext. 2385/2301. ' Ulttl 

Closing date: July 6lh 1985. ^ 

An Equal Opportunities Employer. 

_ a 

South Rani 


Polytechnic! 


Teaching for tomorw ! 
fn the heart of Lowto i 


Faculty of ArahHeoture, Town Planning and Estata Msnsgenwit 

Applications are Invited for the full-time post of 

HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF ARCHITECTURE 

Salary within the range £17397 - £19170 (under review) 

7he Department la me largest public sector School ot Archttacture In He 
country it provides undoigrodunto, diploma and poslgraduata cciitsm 
resoaren In arch Hoc turo end urban doslgn. nnd n wide ranae of d&vdav 
menl workshops and short courses. The vacancy oilaes ToCowfng lha 
rellromenl of the present Hoed ol Department. ’ 

Cendidales should be nighty quallfed nnd eiperlanccid In archltsdiiB 
education and odmliilsirollon. 


rBEww ,UI,hBr d °toHs mny he oi'lninod from: Slafllng 

o,fe wra 0X5 osp - 


Closing data for nppllcstions: 1 September 1985. 


oxford 


Gipsy Lane, Headlngton, i 
a Oxford, 0X3 OBP I 

mUgi Telephone: 

Oxford 84777 ! 


AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES EMPLOYER 


KINGSTON POLYTECHNIC 
Faculty of Science 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER IN 
APPLIED PHYSICS 

Appllc.ints fur this Kniiir pus! thuiiUI hi- nhlc in dcmnnsiraie adiie«- 
nicrils In un urcu i>r Applied Physic m imiiiMry, icscarch ur cdsMdiM. 
ArciH of pa riicu lii r fnicrcM W c Applied Oplks, Muterials, Mtao- 
clcuri Miict. Iiisirnmcniiillnn mid t'nnipuu-r Ani)licull«ni. Radiallon Sci- 
ence and Acoustics. 1 

Tho person nnpoimed will he expected m take leadership in lhe dewlap 
olfr'-ii™ 8 , rtl i vc tcseiiri ' fl nnd have a strung Imercsl in higher cdw»- 
rtniL • 5 ^ cwct * * u,| h a* a new blond appointment and asaesrea 

opportunny for those with experience. 

aUowL^c" 80 £,J,77J ^ bar > r>S,2M - £17,145 Including Load® 

E522:*«» nn L d appllcsllon forms from Pmoanr] Ofltef, KIdbW 
S 2fS“ rh,n R0 * d ’ Kta B* lo n upon Thames KTI 2 EE. Tel: 01-541 ; 


Closing date 2nd September 1985. 


* (OK355) 


A»'<ar.s should pntoiShf N** 
dean« *ih »ma mfluaa _ 

Sabry sa* f 754MH*' &#*** 

<V‘i md 


Drak* Circus, Plymouth, Davon PL4 8AA 



i^BSSaKSaaK 


AH advertisements 
are subject to the 
conditions of 
acceptance of Times 
Newspapers Ltd, 
copies of whichare 

available on rA/vuoat 4 


THET.HXS- 


I 
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Polytechnics continued 


City of Birminc} 
Polytechnic 


Bristol Polytechnic 


neunrtmunt ol Graphic Dfjluu 


An Equal Opiiortunltlcs 
Entplayur 


Fatuity of Education nnd 
Tnarhor Tralnlno 


Depnrlnient of Education 
Studios and UndurBraduacc 

Tearhcr Tralnlno 


LECTURER II/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN ELECTRONIC 
ARTS 


SENIOR LECTURER 
EARLY YEARS 
OF SCHOOLING 


The Faculty is seeking to 
strengthen Its teaching tuom 
In lha expanding area or the 
tralnlno or touchers In the 
early years of school Ina. 


Malar courses offered In- 
clude a Primary B.Ed. Hon- 
ours initial Tralnlno and a 
Primary Postgraduate Certifi- 
cate. 


Thu puat will bn based 
within the Department of 
Graphic Doslgn ami applicants 
must bo experienced designers 
with tho ability Lo work with 
computer! and their Interface 
with a wlda range of CAD. 
both 2D. 3D end sequential 
Image. We are looking for a 
person with Imagination and 
adaptability, capable of re- 
sponding to the vurlod CAD 
projects Across thn Faculty 
and of taking a leading role In 
tha development or new tech- 
nologies and tlii'lr design ap- 
plication. 


Applications are Invltnri 
from qualified teachers with 
recent and relevant experi- 
ence. A higher degreo or other 
further qualification will ba 
an added advantage. 


Salary Scale: Lll £7.548 - 
£11.179 ibnri • £13.009 per 
annum. 9L £11,173 - £l3.f2B 


Ibar) - £14,06i per unnum. 


Tha appointment will bn 
made on the appropriate scale 


The successful appliruiit 
will bn nxpertnd to load a 


according to relevant previous 
aervIco/uxporlencB. (Progres- 
sion from tha Lll scale to the 
SL scale la In accordance with 
the provisions or the Burnham 
Further Education Report). 


group of nxpnrient u(l stuff In 
lha ilevnlnpittHni uf faculty 


policy im<l slratnulfis for this 
age-phmiit, to co-ordlnuta the 


aae-phuHii, to co-ordlnuta the 
training programmes for stu- 
dents and to toorh, nunorvlsn 
and exunilna students. 


Salary. Benin; Senior Lar- 
turoi- £1 1.175 - £15,128 (burl 
£14.061 p.u. 


For further details and an 
application form, to bo re- 
turned by 12 August 1985. 
please enntnet thn Ptirsounnl 
Office, Hrlstol Polytechnic, 


Coldliurhnur Lam; , Frcncliay 
Hrlstol or rlini Urlstul 656261 
Ext. 216 or 217. 


Application forms and 
forthnr dntailn from: Person- 
nel Brunch, City or Blrmlnn- 
hsm Polytechnic, 'P‘ niock. 
Perry Barr, Birmingham 1142 
2BU. Tel: 021-356 9193. Ext. 
219/216. Closing date: 25th 
.July, 1 BBS, (51563) 113 


Please quoin Rnrnranca 
Number L/62 hi nil i-om- 
..mimlcntloiis. (51344) H3 


City of BirmincI 
Polytechnic 


Brighton Polytechnic 


Faculty of Enalneorlna & 
Science 


Department of Electrical nnd 
Electronic Engineering 


Department or Health 
Sciences 


LECTURER 117 
SENIOR LECTURER 


To lecture in one or more of 
the areas of computer En- 
gineering. Electronics, Con- 
trol Systems and Robotics or 
Electronic Production Tech- 
nology. Candidates should 
hsve a good honours degree 
although preference may be 


LII/SL 
SPEECH 
PATHOLOGY 
AND THERAPEUTICS 


given to those holding a higher 
degree. Appropriate Indust- 
rial and/or teaching experi- 
ence would also be on advan- 


The successful candidates 
will be Joining the staff of a 
wall established and energetic 
department. All of the courses 
are at dearaa or postgraduate 


Applications are Invited 
from graduates In Speech 
Therapy far the above post 
which becomes vacant an 1st 
September, 1989. ThB suc- 
cessful candidate will be re- 
quired to leach at undergradu- 
ate end postgraduate leva] end 
Bhould have appropriate cli- 
nical and/or teaching experi- 
ence. A specialist Interest In 
acquired speech and language 
disorders Is essential. 


level. The ability to teach on 
any course would bB expected 


together with the ability to 
Initiate and pursue research 
and consultancy work. 


Tha parson appointed will 
be expected to undertake re- 
search and maintain clinical 
expertise. 


_ Salary: Senior Lecturer - 
£11,179 - £14.061. Lecturer 


Salanr: Lecturer IE £7.948 - 
£18,099. Senior Lecturer 
£11,179 - £13.128 (bar) 

£14.061. 


“1,113 - tK.UDI. X.O 

II • £7,548 - £12.099. 


Application forms and 
further details from: Person- 
nel Branch. City of Birmlng- 


Ap plication forms and J} 01 H L ai } c P' S. .of'S! 1 n P 

further details from ilin Per- Pol»t«oh«lo, *? Block 


sonnei Department, Brighton 
Polytechnic, Moulsecoomb, 
Brighton HNS 4 AT. Tel: 
(0873) 693659, Ext. 8337. 
Closing date July 3 1 . 

(81386) H3 


215/216. Closing date: 31st 
August. 1989. (91383) H3 


Coventry (Lancheater) 
Polytechnic 


Trent Polytechnic 

Department of Computing 


□apartment of Applied 
Physical Balances 


RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 


LECTURER 
GRADE H/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN COMPUTING 


£9,910 - £7,754 per annum 
(under review) 


(£7,948 - £14,061 per annum) 


Applicants should hold or 
expect shortly to be awarded 
an honours dsqrea In Chemis- 
try or allied subject to under- 


Applicatlons ere invited for 
lectureship In Computing- 


take e project on sorption of 
Water In hydro phi II In pa. 


The post ie tenable for two 
years with the possibility of 
extension for a further yBar. 


a lectureship In Computing. 
Expertise In one or more of 
the following areas is desir- 
able: Computer Architecture, 
Expert Systems or Systems 
Software. Recent postgradu- 
ates or those with Industrial 
experience ere particularly an 
couraaed to apply. This la h 
Re -advertisement. Previous 
applicants need not reapply. 


Applicants will ba expaotad to 
aeek registration for a higher 
degree. 


Application form and furth- 
er particulars from Personnel 
Orficer, Coventry (Lanch as- 
ter) Polytechnic, Priory 
Street. Coventry CV1 5FD. 
(Please anclaae a large aelf- 
addressad envelope). Tel: 
Q203 24166, Ext. 398. Closing 
date Tuesday 93rd July 1983. 


Further details and forma 
or application are available 
rram the Staff Officer. Trent 
Polytechnic. Burton Street, 
Nottingham NG1 4BU. Clos- 
ing date: 26th July 1-989. 
(51364) H3 


City of London 
Polytechnic 


An Equal Opportunity Em- 
ployer. (51396) H5 


Department or Language 
Studies 


Kingston Polytechnic 

School of Computing 


LECTURER II/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 


PART-TIME 
TEACHER 
OF GERMAN 


A qualified teacher of Oar- 


man Language, experienced In 
Ab Initio to past A-level 


Applicants far the post of 
Lecturer H/Ben(or Lecturer 
should be well qualified In 
computer science or a closely 
related subject, to at least 
M.So. level, and should have 
teaching and/or industrial ex- 
perience in one or more of the 
areas of software on gin serine, 
computer systems 

architecture, systems analysis 
and design, data communica- 
tions, database systems, 
artificial Intelligence, Indust- 
rial and office automation. 


w iniuw »*» 

work, 1 M required from end 
September for a minimum of 
six hours s week for under- 
graduate and secretarial 
courses. 


Applications with full c.v. 
to Head of Department or 


Language Studies, City or 
London Polytechnic, Old Css- 
tls Street, London El 7NT. 


Candidates will also be re- 
turned to provide evidence of 
rssearch/consultancy activi- 
ties or the potential to develop 
these. 


Salary range £8,886 
£13,806 (bar) - £14.739 In- 
cluding London allowance 


(under review). 


Application farms and 
forther detalla rram Personnel 
Officer, Kingston 


urricer, Kingston 

Polytechnic, Penrhyn Road, 
Kingston upon Thames KTI 
8BE. Tel: 01-549 1366. Ext. 
287. ' Closing date <S6th July 
1 359)i -v S ' BS 

4 • 1 U • 4 4V| V) # J a .» 


REMINDER 

Copy for Classi- 
fied Advertise- 
ments In The 
T.H.E.S. should 
arrive not later 
than 10am Mon- 
day proceeding 
publication.. .»» > 




Colleges and Departments of Art 


Technical Colleges 


EPSOM SCHOOL OF 
ART AND DESIGN 


Applications are invited for the post of 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 
COMMUNICATION DESIGN 


The Department currently offers iwo B/TEC 
National Diploma Courses in Graphic Design and 
Audio Visual Design, and a B/TEC Higher 
National Diploma Course in Graphic Design. 
There is a sirong interest in Computer Aided 
Design in all courses. 

Applicants should have good professional design 
and educational management experience at an 
appropriate senior level. 

Salary: Burnham Head of Department Grade IV 
£15,063-£16,842 (inclusive of Surrey Allowance). 
Further particulars and application forms from: 
The Chief Administrative Officer, Epsom School of 
Art and Design, Ashley Road. Epsom, Surrey 
KT185BE. (Tel: Epsom 28811) 


SURREY COUNTY COUNCIL 


Colleges and Institutes of Higher 
Education 


SOUTH GLAMORGAN COUNTY COUNCIL 
SOUTH GLAMORGAN INSTITUTE OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION (CARDIFF) 

FACULTY OF SCIENCE 

DEPARTMENT OF CUNICAL HEALTH STUDIES 
SCHOOL OF CHIROPODY 


POST SUSS: SENIOR LECTURER 
POST IN CHIROPODY 


Application, are Invtod far lhe abovs post, dulless lo cOmmsmoe on 1s1 8aptagiber 
1988 or OB soon aa postUs tftaroRftar. 

CenddaiM must be Stats Registered Chiropodist.. They should havs subetentiol 
teaching nparionoe In a Bchool of Chiropody together whh experience ol ooum 
administration and/or curriculum development. Experience In limovotlva teaching end 
clinical training method, would be a decided advantage. 

Salary: £11,176-£14J»1 (Pay sward pending). 

Application forma and further particulars ol the poal may ba obtained from lha 
Personnel Officer, South QJimorgan ImMuls of Higher Education, Cynooad 
Centra, Cynooad Rood, Cynooad, Cardiff CM flXD, to whom application farms 
■hould ba relumed no later than 14 doya following the appearance of thla 
advertJeemenL (020368) 


County of Avon 
Bath College of 


Bath College of 
Higher Education 


Applications 


from graduates with teaching 
qualifications In Home Econo- 
mics or related disciplines for 
a one-year temporary post as 

LECTURER 
GRADE II 


West Sussex Institute 
of Higher Education 
(Incorporating Bishop 
Otter College, 
Chichester and 
Bognor Regis College) 


Salary according to tha Bur- 
nham Report, at present 
£7,548 to £18.089, 


LECTURER 
IN EDUCATION 
STUDIES 


Further details may ba 
obtained from the Director. 


Bath Collage of Higher Educa- 
tion. Newton Park, Newton 


St. Lae, Bath, Avon bA2 9BN. 
to whom applications should 
ba submitted (no forms) by 23 
July 1988. (91390) H8 


Required from September, 

85, for a temporary 1 year 

appointment, a teacher of 
Education Studies with qual- 
ifications In Sociology and 
particular Interest In Sociolo- 
gy of Education. Applications 
_rom quslirisd, experienced 
teachers are particularly In- 
vited. 


Polytechnics 

continued 


Salary > L.II Burnham F.H- 
Scale £7,548 • £12,099 per 
annum (currently under re- 
view). 


Closing data 
1989. 


23rd July, 


Application forms and 
further details or tha post can 
ba obtained from Tlia Direc- 
tor's Ssorstary, West Sussex 


Napier College 
A Scottish Central 
Institution 


Institute qrHIohar Education. 

5 ho Dotuo, Upper Bognor 
ood. aounOr__Ra ' 


Sussex Poal 1HR. 
869981. (513B2I 


al: 0243 
H8 


Department of Civil 

Engineering 


SENIOR 
LECTURER* A’ 


Salary: £12,777 -£14.184 
(Bar) - £16,104 


Ealing College of 
Higher Education 


The person appointed to 
this post will be required to 
contribute significantly to tho 
expanding work of the De- 


partment In both Civil and 
Transportation Engineering. 
Tho work will Involve partl- 


PRINCIPAL 

LECTURER 

INCOMPUTER 

STUDIES 


dp&tlan In the development 
and management of exiatlng 
B.Eng., Higher Diploma and 
Higher Certificate courses 
together with a commitment 
to rasasrch/consultancy. 


School or Economics & 
Accounting 


To moke a major contribu- 
tion to tha computing compo- 
nent on s range of courses. 


Applicants should possess a 
Degree In Civil Engineering 
ana be a member or a Senior 
Engineering Institution and 
ahauld preferably have re- 
levant Industrial research and 
teaching experience. 


nent on a range of courses, 

I irlRiarllv CN AA, BA Account- 
na Studies sna DA Econo- 


Salary £14,135 to a possi- 
ble maximum of £17,503 p.a. 


Inclusive 

Weighting. 


Application form and furth- 
er particulars available from:. 
Administrative Officer (Per- 


Appllcatlon forms . and 
further details from The Staf- 


fing Office, Baling College of 


Coisto GiliniiOKJcactiJijf Client, u‘ n,i M l.-inuli 

COUNTY WESTMEATH 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


REGIONAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE. ATHLONE 


Applications are invited lor the following wholellma permanent 


{ tensionable posts, which may arise from September, 1085 sub- 
act to tha approval ol lha Department of Education: 


LECTURER II (TEACHING) 

ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING 


LECTURER I 

ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING 
CIVIL ENGINEERING (GEOTECHNICAL) 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 
MANAGEMENT ACCOUNTANCY 
CATERING MANAGEMENT 
MATHEMATICS 
MATHEMATICS/PHYSICS 


COLLEGE TEACHER 

ART 


Salary: 

Lecturer II -£14,414-08,0*2 
Lecturer I - £12,8B1-£1B.13B 
Collflflo Teauher - E9, 031— £16, 858 

Qualifications and Conditions In accordance with Memo V.7. of 
the Department of Education. 


The number of Increments which may be granted for previous 
suitable experience is normally a maximum of five. 


Application forms are available from the Principal, Regional 
Technical College, Dublin Road, Athlone, Co. Westmeath. Tel: 
0902/72847 with whom completed forms should be lodged not 
later than 5.00p.m. on 31 at July, 1985. S.A.E. (9” x 4”) should 
accompany requests for application forms. 

Canvassing will disqualify. 

S. O'Lochlalnn C.E.O., Office of Committee, 

Bridge House, Bellevue Road, Mullingar. 

(020352) 


Administration 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS IN 
FURTHER AND HIGHER EDUCATION 

has a vacancy for an 

ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 

In fts EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


suhablB tor someone seeking to commence or develop a career to trade 
union administration. A knowledge of the pub Ik) sector higher education 
system would be an advantage and a commltmenl to trade untonTsm to 
essential. 

The post Ib graded APS/6/SOl. Salary to, 772 progressing by fi annual 
Increments to £11,385 p.a. gross (pay award pending). Good conditions, 
own office, LV*s staff pension Bahama, 4 weeks’ leave. 

For application form and Job description appry to Room 318, 
NATFHE, Hamilton Houae, Mob lad on Pins, London WC1H 9BH. 
Closing date for applications le Monday 22nd July 1B8S. 


University of 
Warwick 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

ASSISTANT 


Da un r I me nt or Commi lar 
S clone* 


Application* ora Invited far 
a n awl y-eata bile hod poet or 
A dm Inlet rati vo Anal slant in 


tha Computer Science Depart- 
ment. Tha aucceaafol caitdl- 


Bristol Polytechnic 
Academic Registry 
FACULTY 
ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICER 

Seale 8. (Under Review) 
Salary Scale: £7.524— 


date will have a range or 
administrative duties in con- 
nection with 'admlsalonn, 
schools liaison, examinations, 
and mnlntanance of fJnanalei 
and academic records. Candi- 
dates should hold a goad 
honours degree, and nave 
■omo further experience In 
employment or postgraduate 
study. Administrative experi- 
ence in education, and eamo 
familiarity with text- 

processing end rile- 

maneaement on computer sys- 
tems will be an advantage. 


Salary Scale: 
CB.262 per annum. 


_ Salary an Administrative 
Grade 1A Scale: £6.600 - 


£12,150 p.a. funder review). 


Further detalla from the 
Registrar, Uni varsity of War- 
wick. -Coventry CV4 TAL to 


whom implications <2 copies 
naming three referees) should 


Thla la a multi -site Institu- 
tion In which faculties are 
assuming greater dolegrated 
authority. The appointee la 
required to have ■ broad range 
of administrative skills and to 
ehow Initiative and flexibility. 

For further details and 
application form. to be 
returned by 2Bth July 1989, 
please contact the Personnel 
orrice. Bristol Polytechnic, 
Caldharbaur Lane. Fronchay, 
Bristol or ring Bristol 656261, 
Ext. 216 or 217. 

Flease quote Reference 
Number A3 1 72/71 In all 
communications. 

. Avon County Council Is an 
Equal Opportunities 

Employer. 

(91402) HIS 


bo sent by 27th July, 1989. 


Please quota Ref. No. 4B/B/ 
85/J. (9 1 348) ' 


FOR DETAILS OF ADVERTISING 
INTHET.H.E.S. 


PLEASE RING SUE PEPLOW 
01-253 3000 EXTN. 226 


'V 1 *! - ‘ V* < ■ '>’? '•/ 






Industry and Commerce 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPU^ 


Research and Studentships continued 


LECTURER 

Process Control Industry 

■ «■ 


' » oiici SUIB5 service. 

°ilp^ 

b * '" 9 ° ,lltedat “rding to «p e ,i e nce and an extensive benefits 

H.H, Harrison Co» le » 

(24 hour answer phone). ° d ' Maidenfiead - Berksh ' f e SL6 1RP. Tel: 062B-*6162 


C r rawford HaUs JHanison Cowley Recruitment Ltd* 


Conferences and Seminars 


(fr ^ Tfr) GRESHAM COLLEGE 

wJW SPECIAL LECTURE SERIES 
\J/ A Public Lecture 

by 

THE RT. HON. LORD YOUNG OF GRAFFAM 

“THE FALL AND RISE OF THE ENTREPRENEUR" 

at 

The Old Library, Guildhall, London 

on 

MONDAY, 22ND JULY AT 6.30 P M 

Admission Free 
by ticket only on application to 

Sp«lal Lecture Organiser 
Gresham College, Level 12 
Frobisher Crescent, Barbican, London EC2 BLA 

Tali (01) 638 0353 ext. 292 


Research and Studentshipi 


|j|j Camborne 
School of Mines 

temporary 

research 

analyst/ 

programmer 

~ r £9 ’ 477 - £10,107. p.a. 

o£ the CAMBORNE 
n^ H0 9 L . OF MINES Wish to appoint a 
Research Analyst/Programtner to develop and 

R«! y B ?D Ut ! n8 techniques to a variety of 
Research Projects at the School, The suco>Kf..i 
. / wiU probably possess eilhera 

srsss* 

Srp!,^^ and 8 

temporary post for 3 yeaS ’]"* ,S a 

Ei“!^ 0 ™ a > , <l farther details from |L 

•^attha S€hoo!,CIftsiu^tf dte 22nd”u^ 


Examiners 


The Institute 
of Linguists 
Educational Trust 
MODERATORS: 
french, 

ITALIAN. SPANISH 

The Instltule wfnhna m 

or'ihlT.*, V° dorat,, r" r or each 
or the da ImiuunguH. Thin |» n 

key nuililmi In the luniliiito'a 
examlnutlans, nnrt rnuulrn! 
fnhra«M at ? e* perl 01 ico and 

KT!HwJiJSr*sa?,ssr" ,nin " 
sffJP?™!*'" ■»»■£». .5 

conversant with the rantoni. 
r„_ Lo, . tera of “Implication, nlv. 

B Inatitllto Of Llnnu- 

Jsl" Oduoationm Treat. 24 a 

o?ftr' L ° ndDi; ^ 

AU0 0 ,»? 1 P 18 , S , . IC,lt,OnS 18 ,6t " 

fS,401 > H3Q 


The University of 
Manchester 

Marino Resources Project 
CP.R.E.8.T.I 

research 

assistants/ 

associates 

(FIVE POSTS) 
rwfffflSiSa, with IT™*? 

Dlines "? ac f R e 0 ^J alr f n « , l«* 

B^Si§ 

«u4S K H''Torn 8 a u ^ fl ,f 

sssuii 

HlsiS 

®° ,n - 

»ii£!iy* r Jnrormhtio 




I I UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 

I . RESEARCH POSTS 

I Applications are Invlled for the following research 

iRSftKAS Facu,ty of Wa and 

FACULTY OF SCIENCE 
Department of Microbiology 

| Postdoctoral Research 
fellowship (ref. M2) 

h ^ vlralog]^ 

biochemistry would be an advantage. Candidates about tn 

XSltS&tfSlS^ ^SSSf^ 17 

DEPARTMENT OF BIOCHEMISTRY 

BSgfflgM 

.. FACULTY of engineering 

Department of Engineering Production 

SsERCIn"' PM1 IS 

DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION AND 
HIGHWAY ENGINEERING 

materials 

Postdoctoral Research 
Fellowship/Research 

ewaaf a ^ 

ZSS2SS ,A P'ua 

SiSS** 18 “■ 60 ° - E8 ' 8M B- P'ua 

02M7a 1381 “>• aw> 

InchTdlnafa^urA^ ’rt .H'lfc.Uon. 

sSmsmSSSE 1 " 

— 102 0338) 

University of ^ ““ J 

Liverpool Kingston Polvteohnin 

Do par tmo n t^o f^Moch a n leal iSculfr 0 f & cienco 


^Applications are Invited ror 

sercanda 

SERCCASE 

STUDENTSHIP 

TImcabr 1 !? 2«nraa of Ph.D. 
?nto t |^t P or n tho° ral<, * BtJ to u» 

gseSS 

^SMBas 

.^^'iPBcatfona. together with 

ref, ffv/%2. & a a a B a ?- Qffia 

University College 
London 
Faculty of Laws 
RESEARCH 

assistant 

Formalized agreements 
in Family and Welfare 
proceedings 

Project on the ^.'hrffS p i r,c * 1 

KEg N^ ,r0 p C ‘ lOrl “ Dr 
; Intarvlawma anSgK.Tiff ° r 

Iss^JUKiK ^s. ssa 


stesaa* 

School of Mathematics 
th^SSrSf 10 "* arn lnv,l «' ,or 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

In opU^K'^ 1 method# 
roflLtar °vv M i * 

or pud. CNAA f*>r MPhll 

?or“- 3 Th yo“ P rS 0 ^ n * W ""''« 
198S. ,rom October 

5Sfl ,th,n , r, "M 

London allowance. ,nc,ud,n B 

-ks 

, 9 Cnoa |n B date and August 
,8,399J 

Thames Polytechnic 

School of Bnuinoarlnu 

S SH CRE8 EARCH 

STUDENTSHIP* 1 

ftS* Wn 'fro™ 0 f ° r “P tp 

E&sfSz&.jgi: 

earned with ,*■ CQ n- 

Plpailnea nnFtm of’tf/iSrY® ,n 
roiovance to inrt.,!iL nln ffl , l 

hM n J 


J4I University. 

. ^[Bradfonll 


ass. s^sat, 

and carralatlon of 
klnaUc daia. 

^putefBiim.iaUonwtt®' 
a*|stlng commardal ItowSwL 

Dankano nnu.,,... 



{"form./ 

aff* *»■*»:«■»£ 


Superannuable. p ’ a ‘ 

JaftS^tofiM and (urtfw 

sstssr 

|^llcatlona to be aubmitM 


1 University , 
ofBradforo 


UNIVERSITY OF BRAD 
Post Doctoral 
Reasearch Assistant In 
Environmental Science 

(lixod-tarm posl -1 year) 
Applications are Invited from 
candidates of post doctoral state 
with experience In physical 
chemistry, occupaUonalhygfeneH 
welding engineering to join a 
reaoarch loam Investigating the 
mechanism o( fume and gas 
lormailon In malal arc woWIng. The 
work is sponsored by ESAB Crop 
UK and Is directed (o Ihs control d 
the health hazards of welding. 
Solary on scale E7520-EI2IM|U. 
(under rovfow). 

Application forma and furfur 
particulars from the Deputy 
Secretary (Ref; RA/E8Wnm 
University of Bradford, WMi 
Yorkshire, BD7 10P. Application 
to be aubmltted a sap, 

__ paw 

Goldsmiths’ College 
Un i versi ty of London 

AmillrntionB nra Invliadftr 
a full-tini a iHMt of 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

In Hoclnlogy far a parlad of 
tlia-ua years comnienclng tr«i 
lat Octuher iSSa. The Can*- 
data will Ua expected lo ww* 
on a rexoarch project with 
tnemLora of atarf or the Soeiol- 
apy Hepartmont In one of tn* 
falluwlne arena: 

i> The Soclulofly of Cre/u: 

III Tho Sociology of Health 
and Illness; 

„ 111) The Sociology of 
Sender. 

Salary an scale Mil® 1 ’ 
£0.424 - £0.e67 - £5.810 P«f 
annum plus £ 1,038 Loodoa 
Welrjhtlng. 

Write for further pari leu- 
lore to the Assistant Registrar 
I Personnel). Unlvereltr of 
London □oldamlthe* College, 
New Crose, London 8 El* 
ONW. Closing date for receipt 
Of^appncatlons 26Ul Julf 

The Collage Is an Eouel 

SHSS5u n,u “ Emplo fi?i 


University of 

Warwiolf 

RESEARCH FELLOW/ 
ASSOCIATE 

Tho Institute far SinpJW- 
ment Research has a vacant* 
for a Iteseerch FjIIb* 1 ', 
Aesocieta for a period or * 
years rrom l st October. ‘J*®? 
with aolery In the Rejesren 
Range 1A scale: £ 7,020 - 
£12.150 p.a. funder reWeWJ- 
Thle is a new eppolnlniBBi 
funded under the HRC » » *, 
search ZnltlaUva on. Bocw 
Change end Economic 
The researcher will be vf °fc lt 
1 ng with Dr. Peter Ellas on 
Coventry Locality Study. “ 
emlnlng the reletlonshlpa “® t 
tween changes In employiiJBJj 1 
patterns. work “* t,,u £i?i 
household and conim u '"{i 
orsanfaatlon. APPlff*"“ 
aliauld have soma experleBj® 
of fn-depth interview/m- “JLfr 
analyafe and proven rejeerti' 
interests in the are* Bffl 
labour ■ markets and socibj 
organisation. 

Applications, enelOBingc;’^ 
and oivlng the names of tn^j® 
referees, should bo oujds w 
the Registrar, UnlverriW-O' ; 
Warwick, Coventry CV4 7/uu> 


the Registrar, univar«*/ir; 
1 y n tte n further i»r»i . Warwick. Coventry 


I III-: TIMKS HIGHER EDWATION SUPPLEMENT 12.7.85 


» * 


Research and Studentships continued 


Durham University 
Business School 


Cambridge Group for 
the History of 
Population and 
Social Structure 


RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 


Industrial Relations in Small 
Firms 


Applications aro Invited for 
the above post from well 
qualified Social Scientists 
(preferably In Industrial Rela- 
tions, industrial Sociology or 
Economics), tenable from lat 
September 1985 io 31st De- 
cumber 1 BB6. The project la a 
longitudinal study on the pro- 
cess or Industrial Relations In 
Smell Firms, sponsored by the 
Department of Employment. 


SENIOR ASSISTANT 
IN RESEARCH 


The CJroup hopes to be In a 
position to make an appoint- 
ment with c Tract from 1 Octo- 
ber 1985, or as soon as 
passible thereafter. The euc- 
cassful candidate will be ei- 
pected to undertake research 
on topics related to one of the 
fallowing: English population 


history; co-residence, kinship 
and life -cycle phenomena: the 


The post, which will In- 
volve travel within the United 
Kingdom, will ba to provide 
assistance with field work and 


functioning or the economic/ 
demographic system In Eng- 
land 1550 - I B30. The 

appointment will be for five 


report writing. Experience of 
Interviewing would bo useful. 


years, with the possibility nr 
reappointment for a period 
not excnndlnu four years. 


Os would tha possession or n 
driving licence. 


The salary will ba £6,600 
per annum, plus superannua- 
tion. 


The pensionable scale or 
atlpanda for a Senior Assis- 
tant In Research, not ordi- 
narily reeldant In College, is 


Applications (3 copies) 
too«U>or with the names of 
tlirne rrfnrnus, Nliaiild bo sent 
not latur tliun Mfilli July 1983 
to the itciiNtror unit Set-rot- 
ary, Old bhli-n Hull, Durham 
DH1 31IP, rrom whom further 
particulars may lin obtained. 


narllv resident in College, is 
£8.920 a year, rising by five 
annual Increments to 
£11.905. 


Further Information may be 
obtained rrom the Director. 
COHPSS, 27 Tmmplnatan 
Street. Cambridge CB2 1QA. 
to whom applications. Includ- 


ing a curriculum vitae, list of 
publications, and the names of 


The salary Is related to age 
and. thororore. It Is vary 
unlikely that an appointment 
will bu offered to anyone over 
.26.(51360) 1112 


S Libllcatlona. and the names or 
or 3 referees, should be sent 
us soon as possible, and not 
latur than 20 July. 

<513701 1112 


SHEFFIELD CITY 
POLYTECHNIC 
Department of 
Accountancy and 
Company 
Administration 


Overseas 


BURSARIES 


Monash University 
Melbourne, Australia 


Funds are available for two 
Bursaries, ror students wish- 
ing to register ror a higher 
degree In one Of the fallowing 
areas:— 


Department of Politics 


FINANCIAL 

ACCOUNTING 

MANAGEMENT 

ACCOUNTING 

ACCOUNTING 

INFORMATION 

SYSTEMS 


FIXED TERM 
(3 YEAR) 
LECTURER 


In one or more of thp 
following rields: Australian 
government and policy mat- 
ters; Political Development 
and Comparative Politics with 
spools! reference to South- 
East Asia: International Rela- 
tions; Politics! Behaviour. En- 

S u tries to Proreaaor H.V. 
my. 


Applicants should have a first 
or upper second class honours 
deoraajn an appropriate aub- 

jja ,500 T p?a. Blir * ary wU1 bB 


Salary: A 

*34.467 p.a. 


Applications including Raf. 
no- 205 13, curriculum vitae 
end three referees to the 
Registrar. Monash Unlveral- 


Further particulars may be 
obtained from C. Hutchinson. 
S?Rf.r t Pl on L of Accountancy, 
Shaqield. City Polytechnic, 
Pond Street, Sheffield s( 


ty. Clayton. Vic. 3168, Au- 
stralia, by September 20, 


fond Street, Sheffield s( 
1WB. to whom applications 
together with tha names and 
addresses or two rarereea 
should be sent by 16th 


should be sent 
August. 1983. 


An Bqual Opportunity Em- 
ployer. (51346) H14 


Overseas continued 


fJEm NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF 
SINGAPORE 

Department of Japanese Studies 

Applications are invited for teaching appointments in the 


Department of Japanese Studies tram candidates who should 
possess a relevant PhD degree and who specialize in the following 


Japanese Economics 
Japanese History and Politics 
Japanese Sociology 


Preference will be given to candidates who can teach Japanese 
language courses at all levels. 

Grass annual emoluments range as follows: 

Lecturer S$30,660-63,570 

Senior Lecturer S$57,590-101,930 

Associate Professor S$89,300- 123,000 

(STG£1 « S$2.89 approximately) 


The commencing salary will depend on the candidate's qualifica- 
tions, experience and the level of appointment offered. 


Leave and medical benefits are provided. Under the Univeraity's 
Academic Staff Provident Fund Scheme, the staff member and 
the University are each required to contribute at the present rate 
of 25% of his salary, the contribution of the staff member and the 
University being subject to a maximum of SSI ,250 per month and 
SSI ,750 per month respectively. The sura standing to the staff 
member's credit in the Fund is tax-free and may be withdrawn 
when the staff member leaves SingH pore/Malaysia permanently. 
Depending on the type of contract offered, other benefits raw 
include: a settling-in allowance of SSI ,000 (single) or S$2,00D 
(married), subsidized housing at nominal rentals ranging from 
SS100 to SS216 p.m., education allowance for up to three chil- 
dren, subject to a maximum of S$10,000 per annum per child, 
passage assistance and baggage allowance tor the transportation 
of personal effectB to Singapore. Staff members may undertake 


consultation work, subject to the approval of the University, and 
retain consultation fees up to maximum of 60% of their gross 


annual emoluments in a calendar year. 

Application forms and further Information on toms and condi- 
tions of service may be obtained fromi 
The Director NUS Overseas Office 

Personnel Department do Singapore High 

Commission in London 
National University of Singapore 5 Chesbmn Street 

Kent Ridge London SW1 

Singapore 0511 U.K. Tell Q1-23S*£62 


UNIVERSITY OF 
SOUTH AFRICA 


Applications arc invited from suitably qualified 
persons for the following vacancies at the 
University. 

UNISA is a fore runner in distance learning and 
although based in Pretoria, has centres 
throughout South Africa and students all over 
the world. 


CLASSICS 

Chair or Associate Professor in Classical Greek 
Language and Literature. Applications should 
indicate experience and qualifications in Classi- 
cal, Hellenistic and Patristic Greek, also Latin 
and Ancient History. 

Senior Lecturer/Lecturcr/Junior Lecturer in 
Ancient History Greek and Roman and Histo- 
riography. Applicants should specify their 
qualifications and experience^ in Ancient His- 
tory, Latin and Greek. 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES 

Associate Professor/Senior Lecturer in French. 
Senior Lecture r/Lecturer/Junior Lecturer in 
Italian, Spanish or Portuguese. 


Applications close 9th August 1985, 

Application forms and further information 
regarding the University, salaries, fringe bene- 
fits etc can be obtained from the South African 
Universities Office, 278 High Holborn, London 
WC1V 7HE. 

(0203591 


LECTURESHIP IN MELBOURNE 

LECTURER: Aphasia, 
Dysarthria and Orofacial 
Disorders 









Appfl cations 
narrwB end 
eddrauedlo 
625 Swenetc 
SOSeptembi 

5 LINCOLN 
INSTITUTE 
OF HEALTH 
8CIENCE8 



New Zealand Council 
for Educational 
Research 


DIRECTOR 

Applications are Invltad Tor 


the above poult I on. The Coun- 
cil, an Independently control- 
led research organisation, fl- 


REMINDER 

COPY 

FOR 


nancad by grants from the 
Government and other 
soul-can, has a staff of approx- 


imately 18 research personnel 
and BO administrative, cleric- 
al. editorial and aecretarlal 
assistants. 



CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISEMENTS 

IN 

THE 


T.H.E.S 


Detailed Information on 


NZCER end on 'the require- 
ments of this position la avail- 


able on request from the 
Assistant Exeoutlva Officer. 
New Zealand Council for Edu- 
cational Research, P.O. Box 
3237, Wellington, with whom 
t each at “ 


two copies of each application 


SHOULD ARRIVE 
NOT 

LATER THAN 
10.00 A.M. 
MONDAY 
PRECEDING THE 
PUBLICATION 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NEW SOUTH WALES 
SYDNEY AUSTRALIA 


Industrial Laser Photochemistry 

Senior Research Scientist, 
Research Scientist 
Postdoctoral 


Applications are invited for several positions in a research group which is 
developing laser-based industrial photochemical processes. Experience In 
lasers, photochemistry, optical spectroscopy, and Induslnal applications 
would ba helpful. 

The University of New South Wales confracled with the Commonwealth ol 
Australia to work intimately with me Australian chemical Industry to develop 
newcommercial processes using lasers. Successful candidate processes a re 
to be taken to the pitot plant design stage. 

Since July, 1684. funding of A$1 million has been used to set up a laboratory 
including four excimer lasers, pulsed dye and CW ring dye lasers, and a 
Fourier Transform UV-IR Spectrometer. A further AS I million haa now been 
contracted to provide for additional staff end equipment. Appointments will ba 
lor one year, with possibilities of continuing depending on additional lundlng. 
Sabbatical or postdoctoral applicants are welcome 
Work Involves investigation ol scientific feasibility ol proposed processes, 
optimisation studies, small-scale reactor lasts, followed by preparation of 
estimates for prototype production plants. Already, on pHot plant design haa 
been submitted to the government for additional funding and a second pilot 
plant Is under discussion with the company involved. Funding la available for 
patents, and two worldwide patents have bean submitted. 

In addition to working with stale -oi-the-art equipment and collaborating wHh 
Industry on roal-world problems, applicants will have ihe opportunity of work- 
ing with a Project Technical leader ol international stature. Industrial liaison is 
handled by Uia Project Manager. Project stelf will collaborate with workers 
from Industry who are associated with lha alx processes bolng Investigated. 
Applicants wlllbe expected lo be technically strong, and opportunities exist for 
publication in the open literature. 

Salaries will be commensurate with experience, and will be up to 
A$38,700. Application a eloaa September 16. Appolntooa wilt be 
ex pooled to commence work bb soon aa possible, and no later than 
January 1, I860. Call Dr. George Paul, Prajeot Manager (612)687-4586, 
(612) 418-SB8S (home). Telex UNREQ AA26054. Or wrlto Dr. Paul, School 
of Physios, University of New South Wales, Kensington, NBW 2033, 
Australia. 

Equality of Emptoymant Opportunity la Untvarslty Policy. 


THETIMES HIGHER EDUCATION 


SUPPLEMENT 


REPRINTS 


Information 

Technology 


An eight page special report, published in The 
T.H.E.S. on March 22, 1985. 


This report includes articles from specialist con- 
tributors, on the following: 

- ‘the changing role of academic databanks' 

- ‘applying computer power to literary analysis' 

- ‘Ihe use of educational video In business studies’ 

- ‘(he efficacy of the Alvev programme' 

- ‘computer modelling of weather and climatic 
change’ 

- ‘manpower shortages at technician level* 

Copies available at80p each* 


Management 

Education 


A six page special report, published in The T.H.E.S. 
on March 29, 1985. 


The report looks at the future of management 
education and where the emphasis should be placed 

. i _ * _ a ■ innn.' rt'L _ f n r ^_a! — — - 


during the 1990s. The following are among uucstions 
discussed by contributors from the world of Manage- 


ment/Business Studies. 


- ‘Undergraduate business studies degrees, 

- postgraduate MBAs for high filers or continuing 
education for experienced managers?' 

- ‘What should be the relative contribution of the 
universities and the polytechnic, college sector?* 

Copies available at 60peach* 


Please make your cheques/postal orders payable to 
Times Newspapers Ltd ond send lo: 


Lesley Griffiths, 

The Times Higher Education Supplement , 
Priory House, 

St John's Lane, 

London EC 1M4BX. 


•This includes jwstngw wfihin ihe UK hut i 
oversea*/ Red Slor/or hand delivery. 
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